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Life and work: Karen Gold 
reports from a conference on 
modem BIOGRAPHY, a 
“boom* 1 publishing area and 
source of much recent debate 
on the nature of personality , 
history, fact and fiction (page 
13) 

Political science has lagged in 
dealing with questions of 
women’s rights and roles. 
Elizabeth Meehan argues that 
''women’s studies” courses are 
not enough; FEMINISM must 
play a larger part in our 
unaerstaning of how societies 
work as a whole (page 15) 

ENGINEERING 
RESEARCH finds itself 
trapped within a system of 
evaluation that fails to 
i recognize the difference 
between engineering and 
1 science. Douglas Lewin puts 
! the case for a new research 
l degree - the DEng?- to replace 
i the PhD for engineers (page 
: 17) 

i 

| Action at a distance: Y ao 
! Aduamah looks at the 

robleme of DISTANCE . 




World and argues for smiplei 
more sympathetic solutions . 
(page 17) 
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Lindop cuts the knot 


' Trade unionism in Britain 
emerged as part, of the 
I parliamentary state, hot as 
v something distinct and 
! revolutionary. Paul Blyton 
: , reviews Alan Fox ' b History and 
'.'Heritage, ah account of the 


The Lindop committee has recom- 
mended that the Gordian knot of the 
tangled relationship between 
polytechnics and colleges and the ex- 
ternal validators, in particular the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards, should be cut Tather than 
patiently unravelled or retied more 
loosely. But it has passed the responsi- 
bility for slashing the sword to the 
Department of education and Scien- 
ce, which presumably will quickly 
shuffle this doubtful privilege on to the 
National Advisory Body and Her 
Majesty's Inspectorate. Lindop's 
proposal for b new advisory committee 
with the special purpose ofadvising the 
Secretary of State docs not carry 
conviction. 

In judging the report three sets of 
questions must be asked. First come 
questions of principle. It is correct to 
assume that quasi-university auton- 
omy in validation is the logical destina- 
tion for all mature institutions of 
higher education? Or is it more sensi- 
ble in these days of increasingly close 
links between higher education on the 
one hand and society and the economy 
on the other to "believe that this 
interdependence should be reflected in 
a new approach to validation? 

In effect Lindop has answered yes to 
the first of these questions, and no to 
the second. Tills is an unimaginative 
conclusion, but maybe an inevitable 
one in the context of the baleful 
hierarchy of British higher education. 
Some less charitable will say that the 
membership of the committee, with its 
substantial university component, 
made any other conclusion impossible; 
university people find it difficult to 
conceive of an alternative to university 
practice and, even if they can, it. is 

day be imposed on the universities. 

But the defenders of external valida- 
tion, apd now the cirtlcs of Lindop, 
have shown an equal lack of intellec- 
tual imagination. They have consis- 


tently failed to propose an alternative most 
to quasi-university practice that does tion. 
not disparage the rightful status of the polyt 
more successful polytechnics. The an im 
CNAA may be sinned against (remem- a cho 
her Buckingham and PNL? Sir Keith advis 
Joseph’s friends do) but has done its the in 
share of sinning. Too often its position allow 

has appeared to be composed of equal dozei 
parts of inertia and imperialism. Polyt 

Second come questions of practice. 

Two are especially important. What in “. L 
guarantee can there be that once the 
enforced collegiality of the CNAA is Educ 
removed from the leading part of fif nei 
. non-university higher education it will I 
be rapidly replaced by a voluntary J: [NA 
collegiality such as the universities !n *JJ 
naturally enjoy? For such collegiality P °jr 

not only has a crucial function in su,lic 
spreading good practice and new ideas nal Vl 
but also provides the networks through a sl ° 

which vital academic Intelligence 1 . 
-flows. Will the effective autonomy that unive 
(some) polytechnics come to enjoy ““j 
wilh regard to degrees under the me . K 
proposed Lindop reform lead them to 
favour these courses at the expense of 1 11 

others which remain subject to exter- co ® 1 . r 

nal validation? va ‘ ldl 

Neither question seems to have been 

E ven serious or sufficient attention by _ T ^ c j c 
indop. For alt its bureaucratic faults nr>lut 


most important is the issue of demarca- ■ 
tion. Who will choose the lucky t 
polytechnics? The DES does not have ! 
an independent capacity to make such 
a choice. It must rely on its favourite 
advisor the NAB and its eager servant 
the inspectorate. How many should be 
allowed this new freedom? Half a 
dozen, of course excluding the 
Polytechnic of North London through 
political force majeure, is the view of 


Lindop. For alt its bureaucratic faults 
the CNAA has acted as a creative 
academic and professional force. If It is 
true that many polytechnic courses are 
more up-to-date and better organized 
than their university equivalents an 
important cause is the interdepend- 
ence and mutual association required 
by CNAA practice. The question of 
where the NAB is to receive the 
intelligence on which it . is to base 
necessary judgements of quality is also 
important. It ddes ; not have the re-, 
' w !»vrcCT. The inspectorate is incompe- 
tent, in a literal not pejorative sense. 
Are we content for the NAB to 
exercise University Grants Commit- 
tee-style “informed prejudice”? ~ 

Third come questions of detail. The 


the DBS. All 30 polytechnics, possibly 
wilh Humberside College of Higher 
Education thrown in as a gesture of 
generosity, is likely lo be tne view of 
the polytechnic directors and other 
CNAA rebels. Almost as important is 
the question of whether the liberated 
polytechnics will be able to retain 
sufficiently rigorous standards of inter- 
nal validation, or whether there will be 
a slow decline into a cosy solidarity 
that inhibits critical scrutiny? The 
university experience is not entirely 
encouraging, if the “hidden agenda” of 
the Reynolds committee is to be taken 
seriously. 

The trouble with Lindop is that the 
committee seems to have denied the 
validity of many of these important 
questions. Instead the rejport concen- 
trates on the narrow issue of the 
prickly relationship between the 
polytechnics and the CNAA, as if this 
was a self-contained debate with no 
implications for broader higher educa- 
tion policy and as if the committee's 
recommended changes were simply 
technical and did not express fun- 
damental values and views about the 
future of higher education. The sad 
result is that, through this failure of 
imagination and even of intellectual 
courage, the Lindip . committee has 
produced a myopic and conservative 
• report. It could have laid the founda- 
tions of a genuinely common system of 
accreditation, validation and examina- 
tion that could apply across all higher 
education; instead it has weakly en- 
dorsed the principle of the shuttling, 
and bickering, queue. 
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A popular session at the annual confer- 
ence of . both university and 
.polytechnic administrators has the en- 
gaging title “the; emancipated adminis- 
trator ’. It- Is a; good headline to 
describe’ the growing importance- and 
rising status of administrators in higher 
education. They have been emanci- 
pated from the stigma of anonymous 
clerkship. Thd: success of the fifth 
confertnce of ; the Association of 
Administrators In Bright 
this well estab- 
lished irena. More administrators than . 
.'ever -Attended i Ther-keyriote speaker 
tos’tyrChrlslophdi' Ball, chairman of 
the board .of tb* National' Advisory 
Body. Even the sOri shone -i for almost 
the- first time this spring. 

In many ways the success of- the 
.APA, and the growing self-confidence 
of its members, Is more remarkable 
than that qf the Conference of Uni- 
Versiiy Administrators. The expansion 
• of th? universities which : led to the 
/aqnatton.Qf fciriuch. more elaborate 
and sophisticated system than any- 
thing that existed before gqt under way 
•in' the lotq.; 1950s. Tne polytechnics 
. ; were only established ip the late 1960s 


indeatjy 1970s, although their success 
hag been such that It is nowTirt possible 
to recall a higher® ducat lojV landscape 
without: them. , .; ■ ■ 

, University, administrators, at any 
rata registrars. Mid : their senior coL 
lefagufe^ have always enjoyed a' broad 
parity, of^steem with their academic 




the chief education, officer In the face in terms of increasing work-load and 
of centralized corporate management responsibility. There are two main 
has made matters worse. Polytechnic reasons to justify this prediction. First, 
administratorsare also (underpaid on the Jarratt revolution in universities is 
non-academic salary scales so making certain to find an echo in the 
the barriers separating them from their polytechnics. On the surface the Jnr- 
colleagijes In teaching and- research ratt report does not openly propose an 
much less permeable. ■ ■ enhanced role for administrators, but 

Yjp t polytechnic administrators are , many believe that its practical effect 
triumphing over these obstacles: One will be to serve as an administrators' 
reason fs tne quality of the people that charter. Similar pressures are likely to 

have been recruited In recent years, produce similar • results In the 

- But a more important reason is that the polytechnics. There are already signs 

days when polytechnic administration that top-heavy , directorates are being 
.’could be Vregarded ' as A secondary cut down ' to site. Slimmed-down 
. .. service activity tirelong gone. So too , directorates backed by moreprofes- 
.are the days when polytechnics could sional and higher status administra- 
te run front the Jacaf education au- tioris seem A -sounder, and likelier, 

' thority offices, ^owevet $lqwly this -model for effective policy-making and 

ehan^ in. circumstances qiay have management. ; :.* • 

been 1 to penetrate these sometimes Second, the : enhancement • of 
■ . dusty comdorV lri these days of polytechnic administration hds an im- 
NABspcak, technoparkB, continuing portant role to play In their emanclpa-. 
education polytechnics have come to tion from the more aqnbying and lestf 
;^rely ni6re -and more oii ; their. profes- ^necessary aspects of ideal authority 
'. sionfll administrators. ,•/ y • -■. control. Local, _ authorities will only 
S. ‘A. particular: reason for the success relax the- reins ancL so 'treat poly- . 
: o* the , APA itself may be that It is ' technics and : the , semi-autonomous 
almost : the. only comprehensive but partners they have In practice bedorpe • 

^non-partisan" 'organization in the; when : they cqn be; convinced that > 

polytechnic worlcLThe National As$o- polytechnics have strong and fe- 

ciattori of Teachers in Farther and spected administration, Those who 

Higher, Education: represents believe; .that polytechnics should be • 

.polytechnic teachers but they are pnly freed entirely' from Ideal authority 

i a minority 1 of tho association’s mem- , control must also • believe equally. 
b ?f*’ T L he , more specialist groups of ; strongly in enhancing the role, of 
: l. pqiytecnnid secretaries, -finance office 1 polytechnic administrators!" ■ ; 

' ere abd the rest rUn the occ?sidnal risk . The; convehHonal view is that the 

.. pi degenerating into introverted coterr : re ationshio between oolvtedhhiCs and 


1 polytCch nic worlds The Nationar Asso- 
ciation of .Teachers iri' Farther and 
; Higher , Education: . represents 
, polytechnic teachers hut they ate pnly ; 
, a minority 1 of tho association’s mem- , 
bets. The more specialist groups of 


-onfl irfecflvemfss thh , recent jarratt ’ 
- report has.. recommended; -that ■ this 
, <practicp Sho.ulriee«e.J Admiriistratdh ■ 


Aquinas’s publisher • . - i - 

AJdjah, Day on Thomas Hatdy 
Thri seio^ivia ^plfpy 


^ndwn d i v l5ioT®f opinion within It; ? semi-constitutibnaf devices. It i§.seen 
- has Tpundjt ;diffi«Ut to bericognizW as an issue ofhirih politick rather than 
; : entirely 1-eprerentativ^Thd APAJn., low administrktlorT Yet there. Is a 
. .contrast hovers strategically abdve the . ' Strong Case for arguing that by building 
' rather myopic level of the specialist a strong arid independent : aamlnistra- 

orniint hill, nolndf ih* liirhliUxt linllMi - il... u 1 _• 1 j _ 


hy. defijpifipn, the vtop jobs 1 ? 

(ire above ; 


^oupibut belo^. the, turbulent policy . tive capacity ’ polytechnics can do ! as 
sireiospbw^ iq : which; the CDr , 1 ana r ” much ta'^ chleve the effective maturity 
aJroNatfh^aro^hffete^ j ^tpi ^hich they • ’ a?e entitled aS by 


also Natfhe, 
Vj nikUaton^S 


lytechh'f adpii-i _;y- r ncqpirjng' charters. Or corporate status. 


As a result of Increasing disability, 
which makes It dim cull and ofln 
Impossible for me to climb stairs, vt 
have Just sold a very attractive haut 
In the Yorkshire Dales and bough! t 
replacement In the foothills ulhe 
Howardian Hills which Is all on one 
floor. Not only that; it Is also next 
door to the post office and a pubic 
house. You may note (hat I am proud 
of that achievement; what I auj 
hesitating to say is that the housf bi 
bungalow. 

For the fact is that for many yeari- 
and certainly in my formative yean 
as an architectural student « (he 
word bungalow was a term of abuse. 
Planners and social theorists wrote of 
bungalold growth along arterial 
roads. "A nation of bungakld bung* 
lers, that's usl” snorted one of ray 
teachers after driving through Eng- 
land to relax In Scotland, surrounded 
by grey tenements and high buildings 
which seemed Infinitely preferable. 

So, hoping to avoid the shame of 
being a bungalow nabob, I have been 
studying Anthony King's masterly 
volume on The Bungalow: the prod w 
Hon of a global culture 1984, and I ant 
beginning to feel a little relieved it 
well as fascinated , by the phe- 
nomenon. The book, he InslsU, h 
about “the historical forces - econo- 
mic, political, social cultural, ktofc- 
gtcal - Which; In .produtinj w 
bungalow, have also shaped muael. 
the modern world: coIonlaHam, 

. duslriallsm, capitalism nixf social- 
ism, urbanization and suburbans* 
tlofi, and the emergence of a gntm 
economy and culture”.. 

In case you think that Is sbnpk, 
your Confidence will be shaken by il* 
Initial definition - that “for & 
purpose of this book, a bungalow * 
defined as a dwelling form knownbj 
the term ‘bungalow V* He tef 
excuse for that definition - becaa« n 
does mean a lot of buHdinv, 
them single-storey. It is ' 

abuse. In Swansea, he was ;told, w 
Bungalow" means a Mow ^ 
nothing upstairs”. Butfq rmw trfg 
.....U ft ManKI a dnulHtOrcy bollr 


world it means a single-storeV DmP- 

Ing and Its use Is constant^iw^ 
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by Ngaio Crequer 
The University Grants Committee Is to 
set a limit to the maximum financial 
loss any university will have to bear 
because of the new selective research 
policy. 

The policy will not be used to change 
the national balance between the 
humanities and the sciences - UGC 
working parties have said the “switch” 
to science and technology is not one of 
the objectives. And the UGC will wait 
for universities’ research plans before 
it says how much it will distribute 
selectively. 

These are the main points of the first 
draft of the new policy which will be 
part of a circular letter on planning for 
the late 1980s to go to universities fatCr 
this month. 

They were put in a letter from UGC 


v , M 

'Chairman Sir PetqrSwinnerton-Dyer 
to tee Shock, chairman of the 

Committee of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals. , Mr Shock was asked to 
make any comments by yesterday at 
the latest before the final draft is made. 

Research is defined as “original 
' Investigation undertaken in order to 
gain knowledge and understanding 
(including) the use of existing know- 


ew research policy 


ledge In experimental development to 
produce new or substantially improved 
materials, devices, products and pro- 
cesses including components and pro- 
cesses. In the humanities it includes 
scholarship which leads to a new or 
substantially improved understand- 
mgs”. 

The UGC will announce a total 
allocation of recurrent grant (including 
that for the selective funding of re- 


search) for four years starting in 1986/ 
87. Grant for the first year will be firm 
(subject to Parliament) and the rest 
provisional. 

During the second half of 1986 the 
UGC will discuss with those universi- 
ties most adversely affected by the 
1986/87 distribution how they would 
cope wilh further reductions. 

The UGC will describe the general 
financial decline it secs for the univer- 
sities and ask how they would cope 
with an annual deterioration in real 
terms of a) 1 per cent, and b) 3 per 
cent. 

The UGC has formulated a new 
37-subject classification and will ask 
universities for an account of research 
activity strengths and priorities In 
each. “Please try not to exceed three 
sides of A4 paper for each of the 37 


Nuclear physics loses 
out in SERC budget 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
University research grants are the 
Science and Engineering Research 


Kieoce budget, following the compie- 


ttbraission to the Advisory Board for 
Research Councils last week, The 
for^rd look marks the end of one 
ftp in (he council's development of a 
k» itralegy for Its research. It will 
wraove on rapidly to produce a first 
of its new long-term corporate 
pnn,«p«:ted to be published in June. 
.In the short term, any extra money 
wttwndl can win from the ABRC Is 
' lo go to its science board to help 
proportion of “Blpha" grant 
:,§pticaUons which can be supported. 
■m engineering board budget will be 
Wd constant pending the outcome of 


Ufori next year, and the nuclear 



Brings fn the nuclear 


unn r> ?®refopments at the Euro- 4 ■ 
v yknjre for Nuclear • Research 


(CERN) in Geneva. 

The draft corporate plan, which will 
appear as a Green Paper, will not have 
any firm plans for particle physics, and 
may have to be phrased delicately in 
other areas because other commit- 
metlts the council wishes to. question 
involve international ties. 

During the forward look discuv 
sions, the council drew up a list of core 
activities from its domestic establish- 
ments and overseas facilities. Those 
not on the core : list will now be. 
examined in more detail for possible 
savings. But the council faces a diffi- 
culty oecause tte items excluded from 
the core list, including the .Angjo- 
Australian Telescope ana the subscrip- 
tion to the Institut Laue-Langevin in 
France are international, while the 
core activities are mostly domestic. ; 

Nevertheless, the council chairman 
Sir John Kingman remains committed * 

“ ” w ~ -—’ngs, and 

plan to. 
luncll will 

stay in, and which are options for cute.. _ 

' iment Re. 

corporate 
treated as 
with, 
i) ready 






sc|epti^ts^aid 1 : 

is airing up art 
'idtiv* ‘Njniewprk to help formulate 
technology Ipolicy. iThe 
{Se^ ^fdy.pledged to increase 

Neil Kinnock,- 
' l&yiHvSu 1 - Hotmi. Association ‘for 


■ofes- ' 
olfts 
at Gtten- 
second 

^ le observa- 
tories has been considered in two 
years. \ 

V-cs confront Sir Keith 


S®2s°i|b the researcircputteils; 


; 7 5tera should 

there must be 


1 '.Wfina j Ah qjI"- ““ ’ • “i u « new should recognize nis ic^wumumi^ — 

S5bto.aBitt» 


by Peter Aspden 
Vice chancellors have launched their 
counter-offensive against the Govern- 
ment’s handling of universities with a 
90-minute meeting with the Secretly 
Of State tor Education aiid Science, air 
Keith Joseph, pt which they accused 
him of creating a clfmntepf turbulence, 
which made long-term planning im- 

f^ey told Sir K«t)i that the inlen- 

sifying pressure! oti univerkid« Kj 
nances meant they were unable to 
cattv out ■ properly the ■ fer-reacbuig 
, reforms. usM of t hem ,on efficiency, 
research, . selecilvity and ■ ; external 

^^W^basically tord him we had M 

seaxpsps 


technology, ex-, 
propofiedfnew council 
the' whole of 

: Individual 


ename umvci.w«» y- f lh 

iy said one senior official 
Committee of Vice aanceliora end 
Principals present iat the raeBk ” 1 J- 

• Iroricpllyi . the ' Jarratt, rep°Jj \ . 

efficiency, seen by many aa hignjy 

^fical of upiyepitw rnartRspAjThelr: 

Used by ihe W otan&Uort Hn , their 
attack 6'rf Sir Keith 


The findings of the report, they 
claimed, gave universities a seal oi 
approval; while sharply criticffing tjw . 
Government for thrusting crises On 
universities- _ 

The vice chancellors were repre- 
sented at the meeting by the chairman . 
of the CVCP; Mr Maurice. Stock, and 
the two vfce chairmen. Jpr -Jf hn Mjj r ’ 
nett and Professor Pb |lp Reynolds, 
while: Sir. Keith was Joined .by the 
■minister for higher! education,. Mr. 

moving sfopothly find constantly on to 
the esralator In Uie-finj! .P^jS^ii' the 

■ l a |p jig ; with, ; hf lhe.JAFratt , 

cohunitteeV 1 .. 
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subjects.” 

Universities should give five recent 
books or articles typical of its best 
research in each of the 37 subjects. 
They should mention indices of inter- 
nal and external research support, 
numbers of research staff and stu- 
dents, economic or social justification 
for the research, and advances In the 
discipline. 

They will be asked to tabulate all 
expenditure attributable to research, 
showing the assumptions made, plus 
all income from outside sources suen as 
research councils, foundations, indus- 
try etc . . . distinguishing those made 
on the basis of “peer review". 

They will need to detail how their 
internal research funding machinery 
continued on page 3 


on page 3 
iges 12-13 


Heads for' heights: members of Lan- 
caster University's caving club de^ 
mon st rated Various ' climbing and 

of the 


JMM m r n^i) > H* 1 1 [■!•'»• iJlri i 


university's open day celebrations. 
Student Vicky. Harris (above) vblun. 
trered to be ‘‘alranded^ halnvciy pp 
the 14-slorey University tower, so 
that ' her 'cqueague Mark JBentley .. 
could demonstrate a rescue. - 


details, pages 


Bursaries 
needed ( to 
woo teachers’ 

by Patricia SantitielH 

Part-time postgraduate courses and 
fixed bursaries on tap of grants have 
been recommended tills week by the 
Government's advisory body on 
teacher training as part of a four- 
prong attack to romedy urgently 
teacher shortages in some subjects. 

'rhe recommendations havp been 
sent to the Secretary of State for 
Education and represent (he Advisory 
Committee on the Supply and Educa- 
rion of Teachers* .last advice.- The 
ACJJET held its fast meeting tfiti Mon- 
day after. Sfr KCith Joseph ha<j decided 
riot 'ro; reconstitute it.’ ;• 
Thecommitreebpsiderilffied moths, 
physics and craft desjgri arid technolo- 
gy as the .most acute shortage areas, 
but it stresses that there Are problems 
in busfness studies, home economics 
and religious education to which other 
subjects may be added by the pressures 
of curricular change. Applications to 
dll the subjects are 16 per cent down on 
last year, ft has recommended increases 
.in business studies of 20 places by 1986 
and 50 by 1989 Which ore to.be met by 
.redifcdons in. physical . education and 
home economics. 

The ACSET believes that the intro- 
duction of a few two year part-time 
postgraduate certificate of educatoin 
courses might render the qualification 
more attractive to some graduates in 
relevapt disciplines. 

Another possible approach would 
be to run a part-time course for 
untrained graduates who would at the 
same time work fora local authority as . 
assistant teachers oil condition that- 
they ■ obtained the PGCE wiihin p 
specified period.’The committee also' 
suggests updating courses for those 
wanting to return to teaching. 

The committee argues for a general 
bursary scheme for maths, physics and 
craft design' and technology which 
would be paid on lop of mandatory 
awards alrendy available and that the 
failure of the previous scholarship 
'scheme should not rule this out. 

- It adds that an . extension of the . 
training awards scheme for older stu* 

S ants should be considered to cover.. 

t her short age subjects such os diemls- ; 
try, - business studies .and . religious 
education'. 

The other two recommended' areas * 
' for actiop are publicity and greater' 

• efforts from the employers. It says that 
‘teaching should be actively promoted 
as a career sind that employers should 1 
start taking port in (he annual “milk; 
ground”. in universities and 
polytechnics. : v 

One way to promote career teaching 
would be'.lo^et'upa national team 
supported by both central and local 
. ggyepnment. This wpuld also provide 
' an information service for 'potential 
entrants, the committee says. - - * 
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Supporting elitism at the cost of access 




Sir,- Your leader is right to accuse the 
Lindop Committee of myopia and 
conservatism (TUBS, April 26). No- 
where is the heavy hand of reactionary 
influence more apparent than in its 
references to non-standard entrants to 
degree courses, and to the application 
of stricter criteria for their admission 
to higher education (including the 
recommendation for reversal of the 
policy on access courses developed in 
direct response to Department of 
Education and Science initiatives 
under a previous government). 

Lindop maligns the Council for 
National Academic Awards, albeit 
implicitly, by listing safeguards to 
standards which it says are necessary in 
procedures for the admission of such 
entrants, as though they have just been 
arrived at by the committee itself. In 
fact they have long been enshrined in 
CNAA principles and regulations, and 
the CNAA nas been active in en- 

BirZeit " 

Sir. - Your correspondent J. E. Tho- 
mas { THES, April 5) expresses his 
concern about the closure of Bir Zeit 
University lost month and appears to 
have accepted the propaganda of those 
who claim that the closure is a result of 
oppression by the Israeli government. 

I visited the west Bank at the time of 
the closure particularly to investigate 
the reasons for it and I am happy for 
your readers to judge for themselves 
whether the Israeli authorities acted in 
an unreasonable way. 

On being informed that an exhibi- 
tion was being prepared at the uni- 
versity to honour the anniversary of 
the setting up of the People’s Demo- 
cratic Front for (he Liberation of 
Palestine by the anti-Arafat terrorist 
Naif Hawatmeh, representatives of the 
military’ authority; along with the 
atttagvltf preftldentaiidtwo mEmbitfs 
■ . of staff went to the university during '' 

-. if he night tb see what was - going oji; 
’They found up to SO people on the 
campus, most of thefti not students, 
preparing the exhibition of which the 
slogan was "Armed Struggle”. In fact, 
i “hslstcd ai thousands of posters, 
leaflets, books. and pamphlets calling • 
for the destruction of Israel as well as 
manuals or instruction op how to make 
a Molotov cbcktailj how to resist arrest ; 
and hpw to cause ariot, I brought some 
of the material back with mp which I 
- am pleased to make available to any of : 
your readers who doubt my word. ' 

It is pbssibly because the' academic 
cpfliffliiltity is generally well- aware oT 
the way lri wBthBir ZCit has been 
politicized ;and of the problems this* 
presents to those responsible for main- 
taining law and order that, as Mr 
Thorny complains, there has been little 
acadepuc reaction. 

Yours faithfully.' 

JANE MOONMaN, 

Director, : 

BSP** - Affairs Com- 


cou raging policy debate, and in fund- 
ing research aimed at identifying and 
publicizing best practice in this area. 

The fact that the CNAA has also, in 
recent years, been active in trying to 
stimulate and encourage on the whole, 
rather conservative institutions to 
admit more candidates without stan- 
dard qualifications (providing they 
indentity ability to benefit and a 
reasonable expectation that the 
appropriate level can be achieved) has 
certainly not endeared the CNAA to 
the DES and Her Majesty's Inspecto- 
rate. 

Lindop does a disservice to the 
community at large, by appearing to 
support the less than half-hearted 
approach of these agencies of a cost- 
obsessed Government, instead of ack- 
nowledging the responsible lead taken 
by the CNAA. in encouraging the 
development of criteria other than A 
level, in rhe admission of candidates 


for whom our schools, including the A 
level system, have signally failed to 
provide. 

What evidence exists at present on 
the performance of non-standard en- 
trants at degree level, is not very 
extensive, but it does appear (from 
research in the university as well as the 

E ublic sector) that they perform at 
■ast as well as conventional 18-year- 
olds with A levels. What is needed is 
more research in this area, not a 
warning light that is bound to be 
interpretea by ail concerned, as a 
signal to reduce the numbers of non- 
standard applicants admitted to higher 
education. * 

Britain can ill-afford the perpetua- 
tion of such educational elitism, now 
more than ever before. It is difficult 
not to draw the inference that the cost 
of extending access to higher educa- 
tion beyond (he relatively limited pool 
of A level candidates, is the major 


Political theory 

Sir, - Why does the study of politics 
have such a restrained role In the 
world of public affairs asks Professor 
Trevor Smith (THES, April 19). It 
would be as sensible to ask why chess 
grandmasters do not become famous 
generals. In the arbitrament of in- 
terest and conflict there is a vast 
difference between the world of 
theory and the world of practice. As a 
civil servant I have never met any 
colleague or more than the odd 

K dltlclan who is the slightest bit 
ferested in political science. This Is 
because they arc actors and practi- 
tioners not commentators. 

The term political science is partly 
a misnomer unlike science Itself, 
because It Is not an activity on the 
fr ontlerg,ofc knowledge! it works like - . 
history through retrospective cbm. 1 
ment - It is a sweeping-up activity as 
the dust of conflict settles* Though 
many notable books qualifying as 
political science have been written by 
experienced politicians from Leo 
Amery to Joel Barnett, they are more 
akin to still photographs than live 
TV. By the, time they, are writ ten the . . 

Ombudsman 

$*■> > .Nrlher to your editorial, 

. 'Appeals and Ombudsmen” (THES, 
Apnl 12) and the important additional 
comment by Barry Adams (Utters, 
April 19), may I draw attention to-a 
Commons Select Committee report 
(No 619, HMSO, October 22,1 984), . 
which recommends that a large num- 
be J\? f , t l uan f5 0s (ie non-departmental 
.public bodies) should be brought with- 1 
In the jurisdiction of an ombudsman? 
Among quangos so listed are the 
lAFRC, MRC, 

NE&C, SERC, $SRG). The bniversl- V 
ty Grants Committed is a. grave omis- • 

Ginn frAm ill. lit, /Du .I.a • : 




Richard Crossman: successful 
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Professional Association 
of Teachers . 

81 FtiarOatft, Darby QE 1 1 EZ 
Taf: DfjflBY ( 0332 ) 372337 


S3&X* * • ■ ■ trade. 
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asss-asysasra 

promotion of Wlr. 

rather 

prot^o^ lrfiege for the 

Mamforihrp increased by over as* Hi ;• 
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. OM^In ijfrrectlori v^rere S.: 

if you wj* to OoraMwfclnkifl uB. WrtW v 
lor more Information fa the 
ifWces* (no stamp rrftfrad): - : • 
■ CTffilltiw L- AuoMktA\r 'U 
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Unit,) ' . ’ • " ^ 

One particular .area of complaint,, 
among others, might Well be desig- ' 
noted by clients Of the research coun- 
cils (qhd . the UGC),- ..whose applica- 
tions M. support, grants.. hhVB'bdeh 
Councils’ (apd- 
the VGC?) clojed and sccret|yo sS^I; 
i tem, ojf qdmjpisirnflon. . '• ■ .< L 

IVIaths problem 

Stneering attd, Mathematics, was : re- 
J \ . R; Silvester (THES, 
.March 22) ^nd l am Writing to ask you . 
-{J, >2?®: !* agaj#, preferably 


^bS'-rMthemati^ toVScldncMw'' 
; dents whps^.: pfpy|owt iknOWledgo :1s 

tOnlV inf. Uunb-V Tn.-- , 


world has mo ved oo. - ; . - 

British political science waspecu- '• 
Hari ^!? rp * d und * ^ Sectoral shock 
of 1979. It was dominated by Fabians 
and Keynesians whose mental set 
Inhibited them from anticipating the 
upheavals of the 1970s and 1980s. It 
would be easy to list a succession of 
books by men who have been left like 
, stranded whal es by the ebb of the 

v Investigation of such complaints by 
an ombudsman would still be far from 
the Statutory right of open and direct 

B ersanal access by complainants to 
teir own relevant case-file concerning 
their grant application, including re- 
- ferees or inspectors’ reports (‘'peer 
! rtWJ P. nd other attendant reasons 
behind the decision, that is available in 
western democracies with a Freedom 
of Information Act. . 

But the present- interim recoin- 
• mendation , that would allow recourse 
to an Ombudsman, is a progressive ■ 

... though limited measure that members 
• Of the. academic community in Britain 
worild do. well to 'urge their MPs and 
I trade unions to support : for-, early 
enactment, by parliament; lb do so 
; wthouj hypocrisy, would, of 1 course, 
also require our own institutions -of 
- higher . /education . (universities, 
polytechnics and rhe like) to set their 
own internal complaints and appeals 
, procedures in order. .- .• 

: - Yours faithfully; ; , , » y & ; .v 

-• stanuy. ACderson; : .';n- 

' :7. Highfield -'Avenue ,;- ' ■ 'A. - . 
^Cambridge,- j. \"r . 1 


reason for the continuing reliance on 
this particular criterion, and the tnck of 
support for all others. 

Yours sincerely, . 

ANGELA COOPER, 

Middlesex Polytechnic. 

Sir, - There are no legitimate grounds 
for discriminating between poly- 
technics in respect of the power to 
award degrees. In so far as the Lindop 
Report recommends such discrimina- 
tion it will be unwelcome to many 
people in polytechnics. 

Tne basis on which Dr Law has 
warmly welcomed the report on behalf 
of the Committee ot Polytechnic 
Directors is not clear to us. Certainly 
he does not say this on behalf of all the 
polytechnic directors. 

Yours faithfully, 

ERIC ROBINSON, 

Director, 

Lancashire Polytechnic. 


Keynesian tide. Some have died, 
some are siienf (as Dahrendorf has 
stated) and some now write about 
things that have nothing to do with 
political science. 

A new generatioii Is slow to emerge 
because Its progress Is retarded by 
the absence of new blood. Too many 
existing political scientists belong to 
the generation ofl968-a provenance 
that almost disqualifies them from 
comment on late 20fh century poli- 
tics. 

Few political scientists have, 
hazarded a career In politics. Of 
those who have the most eminent 
recently was Mackintosh, but he 
eqjoycd no preferment. Perhaps the 
most successful practitioner, qua 
political analyst, was Crossntan. A 
crying need in political science Is for 
'some academic to spend five years, in 
either the civil' service or a public 
corporation. As U is many ' flatten 
their nines looking in from outside 
but their vision is very limited. 
Yours sincerely, 

KENNETH BURGlN, 

21 The. Hawthorns, 

Whitehall Road, 

Woodford Green, Essex. 


Women into 
technology 

Sir, - I am writing to encourage m, 
women readers to consider appK 
be part-time tutors on OpenSSS 
ty technology courses. * 

Since the beginning of 1984 tk 
technology faculty at the OU hashad* 
Women into Science and Engineer^ 
(WISE) working group. We hawS 
cured our activity on identify™ m 
implementing strategies which wl* 
courage more women to study lectori 
ogy, and relative to other institutioB 
our activities have been successful 

One way of demonstrating a 
women students that they can be 
successful technologists is to employ 
women tutors who would then provUe 
“positive role models". Unfortunate- 
ly, but perhaps not surprisingly, « 
receive very few applications from 
women with suitable qualificalionsam 
experience. 

The pool itself is very small, bti [| 
has occurred to us that potential? 
suitable women have not thought of 
themselves as OU tutore. Yet the wort 
is personally and academically revwd- 
ink and involves, on most courses, only 
a few hours a week and a fairly lots] 
venue. It can fit easily and flexibly 
around other professional and demo- 
tic commitments. 

The national press will be canyiiK 
advertisements for part-time tntoral 
staff for 1986, in May 1985. There vil 
be, typically, only a few vscancto 
around the country, as, after their first 
two years with us, tutors are appointed 
for the life of a course. Never! he les 
we would like to build up regional files 
of women applicants who might be 
able to fill vacancies now or as they 
arise in the future. 

For further details, interested lead- 
ers should write to: 

Tutors Office 

The Open Univejslty ... ' 

P.O.Box 82 

Walton Hall 

Milton Keynes 

MK7 6AU 

Yours faithfully, 

RUTH CARTER, 

Chair, WISE Working Group, 

Staff Tutor in Technology, Yorkshire 
Region, 

The Open University. 


Full of irony Zappspeak 


Sir, - We were pleased to note (THES, 
Apnl 26) that you find it ironic (hat the 
North Riding College, recommended 
tor closure by the National Advisory 
Bod y> is full for all courses next year. 

We would not, however, wish it tb 
be thought that this is In any way 
unusual, As the clearing house could 
confirm we have consistently “closed 
our. books" by the end of the autumn 
term. 

Yours faithfully, 

FRANCIS WRIGHT, 

Principal, 

North Riding College ot. Education. 

Global needs 

Sir, - The addition of yoiir subtitle to- 
my article “Pupils and the Global 
Society” (THES, April 26) unfortu- 
nately conveys a viewpoint which I was 
kjeen to refuteV. . v 
' i'. In an increasingly globaf society, the 
need for a glbbally-oriehtea education 
Which recognizes, differem levels of- 


nuaL of .degree n+r With^ leadlEi term • mSu 


the name “Morris Zapp" at the 
“Graham Davies” is a Lodge ctaradj 
I have somehow overlooked; wi k 
should beware - the formula as moo 
is lenpied outside the formal 

. . is surely Professor ZappsK# 

right, and we know that he b W 1 ^ 
man to allow trespassing on the terri- 
tory he lias marked out as nts own. 
Yours faithfully, » 

P. R. TEMPLE,- ; • ■ •■} 

29 Craven Gardens,- 
London SW19, <• : ?j. 

economic development as «D ® Ww 
societies and cultures is e$sentiaHW£ 
students, not just those from 
If courses were organized 
lines, the "home/overseSs distinction 

would fie largely redtindanL 7 
Yours sincerely, ■ 

. ANTHONY KING,,,, > f 
Associate senior, research feUpw, 

■ -Brunei (Jnivereity^— • ' . 

. , This review, casts * ^rtyuS^g 
mv brbfeissibnai competence, i ** ’ 


;‘2 U lit ■ S • *• 1 - ' - - -; ■- fitted until after -; the, chapter on . 
v# My tiefihltlonLbfebn jugate surds is vectors. . 


' appdars not to have understood this.' vWtlonWw.detibittlnW 

v . • it is WtHse thifi H 

■ SSSSSi,.-- 'SWfiW. tad; f ..haVe; .' :;one - tVbd of lnfinlte 

i.qwbfere'sa 
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my profession^ compeici«*- • . a 

five years pf . teaching 
respected British 
warrant 6f 

in this text- a belief o^vroiulW^ 
by my pubilriier.TEjli* 
OiiChester, and ^y.J ro ^5? f (§else» 
Bell, tHe -series Editor, of- cn« 

Coue'ge, University of London* 

confirmed ' by other reviewers- . 
Y ou re faithfully, ; ■’ . 

.' M- V. SWEET, ■ ; • . : 

Department of mathematics! ■ 

. University :of Strathclyde. . 
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Private income still growing 

w., nouiri Tnhhins 


by David Jobbins 

Universities’ income from private 
sources is still growing rapidly, accord- 
ing to official figures to be published 
later this year. 

But the steep increase m 1982/83 
has not been repeated for 1983-84 

li:«« intn mvehnn ministpre’ 


But income from such sources still 
represents only a small proportion of 
total income and Sir Keith Joseph, 
Mcretary of State for Education and 
Soence, believes there is scope for 
continuing improvement “ he said. 

Provisional figures from the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee shew »n 


has not been repeated for 1983-84 yersity Grants Committee show an 
calling into question ministers’ belief increase even greater than that 
that there Is considerable scope for the announced by Mr Brooke. He ex- 

upward trend in non-university eluded income from services rendered 

Grants Committee funding to con- “ largely consultancy fees - which 
tinue. • although growing has not expanded as 

And the UGC itself doubts whether dramatically as other areas, 

the levels attained by universities in . When that is included, the UQC 

the United States can be repeated in , ^ Tea * e r _eal terms over (he two 

Britain without far-reaching changes 10 1983/84 is provisionally 35.5 

in tax laws. “IJ 1 * 

Ministers are certainly proud of the UGC figures show that although the 
Government’s record in encouraging , o1 L in l £ T * me ‘ n private funding 

universities into the private sector. Mr tailed of > slightly last year, there was a 
Peter Brooke, under secretary for • s P ect acular 14.5 per cent leap in the 
higher education, told the Commons proportion of total income derived 

last week that contributions from pri- 
vate sources had risen by 18 per cent in 

real terms since 1979. 1979/80 1 

In a further Parliamentary reply he Non-UGC funds (£m) 72.2 

announced that income from endow- Annual Increase (per 
rants, donations, subscriptions and- in cash terms) . - 

non-public grants and contracts in- Percentage of total 

creased by 33 per cent in real terms Income 5.7 

between 1981/82 and 1983/84, from - . 

£91 million to £134 million. Growth of universities private income 


Non-UGC funds (£m) 
Annual increase (per 
cent In cash terms) 
Percentage of total 
Income 


from private sources over 1982/83, 
mostly concentrated in the past two 
years. 

Salford, regarded as the model for 
resource winning in the way it re- 
sponded to the 1981 cuts by finding 
alternative revenue sources in the 
market place, has seen its proportion 
of private funding grow from 16 per 
cent in 1981 to 35 per cent last year. 

But the vice chancellor. Professor 
John Ashworth, believes that the pro- 
cess has gone about as far as it can go. 
In a lecture earlier this year, he said: 
“The proponion of income from non- 
UGC sources has increased in eveiy 
year since 1981. 

“In my judgement the present prop- 
ortion of about two-thirds to one third 
Is about right in present conditions and 
is in broad agreement with what we 
know of how our academics spend 
their time." 


1079/80 

72.2 

1980/81 

92 

1981/B2 

104.5 

1982m3 

130.2 

1983/84' 

156.5 


27.5 

13.6 

24.5 

20.2 

5.7 

5.9 

6.1 

6.9 

7.9 


NAB under fire over 
teacher training plans 


Growth of universities’ private income (‘19B3-84 figures provisional) 


Lecturers 
vote for 


by Karen Gold 

and Patricia SantinelH , 

Ibe Inner London Education Author- 
ity is opposing the Government and 
the National Advisory Body over cuts 




proposed ending of teacher education 
st the Polytechnic of North London, 
NAB proposals to stop teacher 
education at the polytechnic, where 
flper cent of student teachers were 
mm ethnic minorities, flew in the face 
olbe Swann report on multicultural 
education and Department of Educa- 
te! and Science encouragement of the 


ail Mr Neil Fletcher, chairman of the 
Wber and higher education subcom-' 
satee. 

ILEA has a letter sent by the DES 
«wr the reprieve, dated November 
which encourages ■ the 
polytechnic “to further develop 
®]®ngements to enable students from 
otalc minorities to enter teacher 
training"; 

The authority is also protesting that 
«* overall teacher education allocation 


®°t cyt, compared with a 15 per cent 
weasi throughout the country. 

Ura calling on the advisory body to 
primary teacher training 


JPjria on minimum student numbers. 

* n °t possible. It wants the 
Whoilty at least. to keep its current. 
0v<ra ll numbers; 


The closure of the PNL course 
would threaten access courses in east 
London colleges and a linked teacher 
training course at Jews College in 
North London, the authority claims. 

The DES is also being asked to 


f -1 1 1 m Hi 1 1 iThbij hTTitYT 


Central School of Speeeh and Drama, 
which the NAB has allocated to the 
university sector on the assumption 
that the school would merge with 
London University's Westfield Col- 
lege. That merger will not now' 
take place. 

A strong protest about the proposed 
closure of initial teacher training at the 


been made to the National Advisory 
Body by a leading university academic. - 
Professor Ted Wfega, director of 
Exeter University school of education, - 
has written to the NAB in a personal 
capacity asking it to reconsider, 

He says he is astonished and dis- 
mayed at the proposed closure of a 
college which should instead be identi- 
fied as a centre of excellence 
Meanwhile, staff and students at 
Hertfordshire College of Higher Edu- 


rTTi ■ i n n 


outraged at the NAB’s decision to 
close what was in effect the last teacher 
education college in the county. 

The college committee accuses the 


previous proposals for further _ 
work with Hatfield Polytechnic, and 
stress that closure will put in jeopardy 
joint BEd and MEd courses. 


sets loss limit on new 


from front page 
how they pleasure their own 
frSrl P er fo™ance. They will, be 
5 T tUre£ i to : nominate tbelr greatest 
th 1 research, drawing ntten- 


why it is asking so many questions? 
.The May circular will also describe 

the proposed changejiin. the recurrent. 
As well as the research resource 
will be a teaching resource per 


strike action 


College lecturers are voting in favour 
of a union call for strikes in selected 
regions amid signs of a backlash 
against escalating industrial action 

By the middle of this week 31 of the 
770 branches of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education had supported the calf for 
strikes later this month and been 
authorized to take action. 

But a senior official admitted that “a 
handful” had rejected the call. Lectur- 
ers at some branches who have sup- 
ported the current overtime ban and 
withdrawal of sanctions appear to have 
drawn the line at sUike action - even 
for 24 hours ~ in the belief that 
students' interests would be damaged, 

At one college jn .the south-east of 
England, which had previously. voted 
80 to 40 for the first stage of sanctions, 
lecturers rejected the strike call by 70 
to 50 despite thejr support for the 
campaign. 

Sir Keith Joseph, the Secretary of 
State for Education, has warned uni- 
versity lecturers that the Government 
opposes pay settlements based on 
restoration of past relativities. “Fac- 
tors such as morale must he taken into 
account but the prime consideration 
must be what can fae^ afforded. " he told 
the* Association of University 
Teachers.' ! , 

“The Government recognizes that 
university staff, like other groups, feel 
strongly about tbelr pay levels but does 
not accept that pay should be settled 
with reference to the restoration of 
past relativities or comparability with 
other groups," ho added. ,To do so 
would lead to a renewed inflationary 
spiral and higher unemployment. 

Negotiations with the university em- 
ployers resumd next week. . , 


Welsh colleges to look 
at closures or mergers 



Sir Keith 
to visit OU 

Sir Keith Joseph , Secretary of State for 
Education, Is to visit the Open Uni- 
versity in July. 

Sir Keith, who has Terentiy taken 
over personal responsibility for adult 
and continuing education within the 
Department orEducation and Science 
from Mr Peter Brooke, has had a 
longstanding invitation 'to visit the OU 
campus at Milton Keynes.' 


University 
bid opposed 

A serious blow to Middlesex 
Pofytechnic's hopes of university sta- 
tus was struck this week by Haringey 
councillors, who voted by a substantial 
margin to oppose the move. 

Some. Conservatives joined the 


intended to visit the OU, 

■ When he visits on July 17, Sir Keith 
has expressed a wish .to look' at the 
university’s' continuing ' education 

H am me, its course production and . 

et research, and the work of its 
technology faculty. ’ 

Mr Peter^rooke, minister for high- 
er education, visited the OU in Janu- 
ary last year. The last visit by a 
secretary of stato was in 1979, when Mr 
Mark Carlisle towed the campus. 


to Middlesex Polytechnic University. 
The resolution, tabled in the name of 
Mrs Nicky Harrison, who fhairs the 
, Council of Local Education Author- 
fries, claimed that, the .name change 
would lead to accusations of misrepre:- 
-sentation and would do nothing "-to 
enhance links' with the local com- 
munity. ‘ : 

With Enfield already against the 
proposal, two of the three boroughs 
which maintain the polytechnic have 
now disowned Mi? plan. Barnet is. in 
favour. They meet as n joint education 
committee later this term and are 
expected to reverse a previous vote in 
support of university status. 


A level grading system changes 

Major changes in the A level grading fiye pass grades and one additional 
system havebeen recommended to the grade to denote narrow failure 
Government by the Secondary I-x- 1 ‘ 

amfnations Council, provided they are 


ing system to be jrcpld 


went grad- 
>y one with 1 


- Th? highest pass, grade, would now 
,t>e 5 and the lowest I. A narrow. failure 
would be indicated by grade N and 
unclassified performances- by U. 
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Closures or mergers are to be sought 
among the six Welsh colleges running 
initial teacher training courses. ’ i 
The committee of the Wales Advis- 
ory Body has accepted .its boards 
proposals' to launch a.ratitaalcratton 

exercise to take ^effect in 1987/88i . 

Discussions will start this month on 
criteria for continued involvement In, 
teacher education. • ■ , 

An increase of 60 placM on IraWng 
courses fqr primary teachert in JM&-, 
87 has beta spread around the cok. 
leges, , while intakes tor secondary 
courses remain steady. But no alloca - 
tions have been set; . for subsequent 

y The decision pins' eoiinter to -the ’ - 

advkiq bribe . WAB’s teachable* . • 


from the hew . Council for the Accre- 
ditation of Tpacher Education. 

:■ AH the colleges, apart from the 
smaller Welsh College of Music and 
Drama, have between 320 and 440 
students - on . Initial teacher training 
courses. But only Bangor Normal 
College has a majority or students Jn 
teacher educalidh. 

: Mr John Stradllng Thomas, the 
Welsh Office minister responsible for 
education ,; who chaired ihu meeting, 
warned against; pursuing n further 
recommendation .. from the WAB 
board to sefek' extra money to fund the 
Increase in training places sought by 
the Government. No ncn 1 funds would 
be bvailflblo, he Said; in' spite oT the 


training cdiirsc in < craft- design and 
technofogya t Qwent CftUcgif of FnrtM 
cp‘ : * £tjiiOErtkm.'>J i- 1 * ■ in t,' i ; 



new community 

Journal or (he 
Commission for 
Racial Equulity 

latest issue, Vol, XII, No \ 

Education rind Youlh , 

with contributions fnmPnrmtruter 
Bhachu, .Michael Cdnoity, George 
GaskeWPafien Smith, Bill Taylor 

Other articles include 

Paul Rich - 'Doctrines of Racial 
Segregation id Britain’; Stephen 
Deakbi - The Churches: 
Immigration npd Rate Relations 1 

Single; copies (£3) 

and subscription rates firim: - 

New Community , CRE, Eflfot 
House 10/12 AJ|lnjgfort Slreel , 

ji» $m 

7022). 
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fJDON'S \ 

Idiary 


FRIDAY 

Having planned to avoid Easter for 
my return visit to the West Bank 
universities, I discover i have arrived 
in Jerusalem for the Orthodox Easter 
which occurs this year a week after 
the Latin version. Today is Good 
Friday and at 9.20am, the chief 
dragoman (that is, chief interpreter), 
accompanied by clergy, proceeds' 
from the Greek Orthodox patriar- 
chate to the Basilica of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

Why, I wonder, is the chief inter- 
preter accorded such an exhalted 
postilion in Jerusalem on the Ortho- 
dox Good Friday? Lunch at the 
home of the British consulate-gener- 
al la his splendid palace overlooking 
the Old City. Am intrigued to learn 
that the ancient title of protector of 


lire TlfTilSTITn 


the Holy Places” of w. 

have always been so proud is held by 
the French consul-general in Jeru- 
salem. 

SATURDAY 

To Nablus, largest Palestinian city on- 
the West Bank, to give a public 
lecture at An-Najah University. The 
date of my lecture has been brought 
forward by two days through fear of 
rand-blocies which might be erected 
by the ferae li military authorities as 
the Muslim feast of Isrd \va Mi' raj 
approaches. 

On driving through the gales of the 
university, I note that the administra- 
tion block, half-completed when I 
was here 18 months ago because the 
Israeli authorities had refused per- 
mission for work on the. building to 
continue; Is still In the, same ijtatfc. 
Discussion with the president of the " 
university, deported in October 1982 
but allowed to return some months 
ago, and with the chairman of the 
university’s board of trustees. 

Following my lecture, a discussion 
about the status of the British Coun- 
cil and its influence (sic) on the 
British Government, Endeavour to 
convince audience that the British 
Council is not a part of the Foreign 
and Commonwealth Office, but am 
not sure that: l ain successful. Have 
even neater, difficulty in explaining 
why the British Council's budget ,s. 

. being cut. ?■ r: ./■ 

SUNDAY : 

Tb Bethlehem for lunch with friends. 

« fL.. nve a few miIes south-west of 

I Bethlehem jo the village of El Khadr 
(the. Arabic appellation for St 


Visit Creek Orthodox parish church 
containing mdre than a dozen fcortfc 
oflhcsamt, always filled to.oveiflow- 
“8 w»b worshipped bn St . Georges. 
Day. Participate in ritual of steppW 


Day. Participate In rit ual of steppW 
through the metal' harness or St 
George’shorse three times. El Khadr 
Is taken niore seriously in these parts. : 
Ws aid being Invoked to cure sick 
children. . 

..Nj^bAV- - 

S? VWt : t<i the Islamic 
University. : Met on, arrival by a 

former Bath itudehtj'tioW tflccturer' 

in the. -English department :,Tbdrt. 


university senate at which some or 
the difficulties confronting the uni- 
versity are explained. 

One problem is that the Israeli 
authorities do not recognize the 
institution as a university, so that its 
graduates are unable to obtain posts 
as teachers in government schools. 
Various restrictions are placed by the 
Israeli govemmen t on money coming 
to the university from other coun- 
tries. One result is that academic 
staff sometimes have to wait two to 
three months for their salaries. 

Most of the university buildings 
are of a temporary nature and a 
half-built campus mosque dating 
back to the 1967 War which tiie 
Israelis will not give the university 
permission to complete adds to the 
general air of dereliction, relieved 
only by a view of the Mediterranean 
a short distance away. 

TUESDAY 

Return to Bethlehem for a visit to 
university. Founded in 1973, it is 
under Vatican control and adminis- 
tered by the American De La Salle 
Brothers. Most students are Muslims 
with a teaching staff consisting of 
Christians and Muslims. The atmos- 
phere at the university is still tense 
following the shooting and injuring 
of four students by Israeli soldiers 
shortly before Easter after stones 
were thrown at Israeli troops. Dis- 
cuss teaching programme for follow- 
ing week. 

WEDNESDAY 

To Hebron University. Hebron is a 
holy city for Arabs ana Jews, because 
the tombs of Abraham and Sarah, 
Isaac and Rebecca, and Jacob and 
Leah are Located here. Since 1967, 
Israelis have settled inside the city as 
well as on the outskirts, and there la a 
very strong Israeli military presence 
everywhere with many troops pat- 
rolling the streets in groups. 

At the university am received by 
president and also the chairman of 
the trustees, a dentist who studied 
and worked for a time in England 
and is the son of the founder of the 
university. He explains that the uni- 
. wKh U8Mstuden& Is unable 
. to c«n penhlssk?n i^ (he- Israeli 
authorities to. erect the buildings It 
needs. Am shown monument on 
campus to three students killed by 
Israeli settlers who invaded the uni- 
versity in 1982 with machine guns 
EF onade «- Discussions follow 
with English department stBfT. 

THURSDAY 

Today am scheduled to give a public 
lecture, at Bethlehem University fol- 
lowed bjrfonth with vice-chancellor 
and deans, . But early morning news 
m English on Israeli radio announces 
thp closure of Bethlehem University 
arter (he military authorities raided a 
student exhibition during the night 
and seized Palestinian nationalist 
• U r " a L UI *- Telephone call from the 
British Council office in Jerusalem 
informs me that roadblocks have 
. -been set up by. fenfoU troops to 
prevent access to the university. 
Once agam, teaching has been Inter? 
rupted at Belhlehetu University and 
With no date given for.the end of. the 
closure. 

After some frantic telephone calls' 
arrange a visit to Blrzeft Upiversity. a 
short distance from RamaUah. Re- 
cently under curfew for two weeks, it 
: is a largely. Christian aty with a 
. strong Quaker influence stemming 
toy 8 ’ and .girts’ schools 
^founded by the . society tiEFrfonds 

.. Lunch; with UNESCO educatfoiihl 
; consultant and meeting with 'a 
of lecturers -at- " 

r teacher trainih 

Ori to BJrzeft 


awiiug preaiuani \uie 

- .. . in exile' for a 

Ujsifter thedlBcqvQry of 

teratMrejri students' ppa- 


London merger falls through 


Queen Mary College, London, has 
quashed plans for a proposed merger 
with Goldsmiths' College, casting 
fresh doubts on the future reorganiza- 
tion of London University. 

The college’s academic board, 
although not opposed to the merger in 
principle, has decided there are too 
many logistical difficulties involved in 
the proposed move, and does not want 
talks on the merger to continue. 

One of the most pressing problems 
which the two colleges would nave had 
to face was the financial cost involved. 
It was unlikely that any direct money 
would be available from the University 
Grants Committee to help with the 
move. 

Now Goldsmiths’,' which has been 


linked in the past with various institu- 
tions in different permutations, is 
waiting to hear from the university's 
planning committee for guidance on 
any future alternatives. 

A college official said: “We are very 
much committed to being part of 
London University and want to con- 
tinue that way. we are willing to 
discuss and consider any proposals 
which the university has in mind." 

She said one of the biggest obstacles 
was the increased pension contribu- 
tions the college would have had to 
pay, as a result of joining the Universi- 
ties Superannuation Scheme rather 
than the Department of Education- 
based Teachers’ Superannuation 
Scheme, 


Meanwhile, the future of Wesifea 
College, another part of the iS 
ly s shake-up, is also undcddSTrE 
college has recommended to the 
versity that it should follow oneX 
paths: to establish links with iff 
King s/Queen Elizabeth/Chelsea S 
egc complex, or with the Royal C 
nary College m the short term,! 
University College in the long tem 

,r U L ( r 0 , S i i T rtfl " 1 “nslderafe] 
of Westfield s future is the use of th 

colleges Queen’s building, a priS- 

site for science-based work Talffi 

nlr S a & * 3 * 0 , place between kS 

and Westfield over the use of £ 
building, which could lead to tbc 
evemualsaloofjhe King's Road siteof 
the KQC complex, 



Loughborough bill 
waits for Tory inquest 


iby David Jobbins 
I Conservative Central Office is to delay 
paying for damage allegedly caused by 
Conservative students during their 
annual conference at Loughborough 
University. 

The university has submitted a bill 
for £1,391 but not only do senior 
Conservatives believe it has to be 
'verified in detail, but it is being 
submitted to the committee of inquiry 
which is investigating events at the 
conference. 

This committee, chaired by Sir 
, Donald Walters, a former chairman of 
the National Union of Conservative 
— and Unionist Associations, is not flue 

CJ™ to report before the middle of June. Sir Russell Sanderaon, dial 

OIF JVclin , wbertarian leaders of the Fedcra- the national executive, wrote ii 

tion of Conservative Students have to party chairman Mr John 
Clinnni*i , o already alleged the bill is inflated and Gummer: "I would confirm I 

d U |J l/UL II? I* 1 ® u tbe part ^ not t0 P a y unt *l there there is no question of any inq 

has been some form of independent the personal political views 

ntlPTl CVCffklTlCf a ® e * an ® nt * „ . , members of FCS.” 

dYolfdllQl Incoming FCS chairman Mr Mark This was welcomed by FCS 

u ., w. «_ nj l , MacGregor has claimed the university who believe it knocks on the I 

by Maggie Richards has admitted there was no eud-of-term suggestion that party vice chait 

Open learning systems should play an inventory so that it is not possible to Haf Miller might conduct I 
f In helpidg i°' maintain determine- what damage was done internal investigation Into tk 

Britain’S competitiveness through the before FCS delegates arrived on the ence of libertarianism, 
training and updating of the nation’s ca !SE“ s * . „ Biit the moderates within I 

workforce, Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary , -T 1 ™ 5 hal,s concerned were not in determined that the political b 

of State for Education, told industrial- . per cent clean/undamaged condi- to Loughborough, with allegi 

ists this week. bon before the conference so we intimidation or non-libertani 

At a conference arranged jointly by should not be expected to rectify all gates, is put before the Inqul 

the Confederation of Bntish Industry _____ 

pnd the Open University, Sir Keith : ‘ 1 “ 

: s8E$®Sar2 Miners’ strike blamed for 
S5S3SSSSS sli ght fall in applications 

M 23" year ' lon 8 mJncra ' strike has been Applications from aw 

ta£™Sfn, 8 aonr^hm ^L a ' ncd f° r falls in applications to conJSntes hove fallen by 13 j 


"Yo sm ms is all 
rot of ram, TimM!" 


damage to a perfect condition," he 
writes in a detailed refutation of i 
preliminary account. “They are sp. 
plying the same logic as someone vfa 
claims for a respray of their entire cu 
merely for a small scratch to one ride. 

The university refused to dilate 
details of the account, which it regard] 
as a private matter between it and the 
Conservative Party. 

Terms of reference for the Tory 
inquiry are: “To investigate theevejui 
of the 1985 Loughborough conference 
of the FCS, and to examine whether 
the organization of FCS meets the aims 
and objectives of the National Union 
and make recommends tlons.” 

Sir Russell Sanderson, chairman of 
the national executive, wrote in a tetter 
to party chairman Mr John Selwjn 
Gummer: “I would confirm that ... 
there is no question of any inquiry into 
the personal political views of (be 
members of FCS.” 

This was welcomed by FCS leaden 
who believe it knocks on the head the 
suggestion that party vice chairman Mr 
Hal Miller might conduct hii mm 
internal investigation into the influ- 
ence of libertarianism. 

But the moderates. wiLhia FCS are 
determined that the political backdrop 
to Loughborough, with allegations of 
intimidation of non-libertarian dele- 
gates, is put before the Inquiry. 


the current' extension of open learning 
opportunities would not be a flash in 
tne pan. 

Commenting on (hq open and dis- 
tance leariiing approaches pioneered' 

by the Open. V niverait y. Sir Keith 

declared It had done much to establish 
open learning as a valuable aqd effec- 
tive medium. ... 

The Government had been keen to 
see the university expand its updating 
acpvities and under the leadership of 
the present vice chancellor, Dr John 


Applications from away-tawl 
candidates have' fallen .by Upen^Mj 


fall in a northern poly technic. ° 

. Against the national trend, applica- 
tions have dropped at Sheffield and 
Hull universities and Sheffield City 
Polytechnic, and speculation has been 
rife within all three institutions that the 
angry scenes of last year’s confronta- 


while those from home applicant isj* 
by only 2 per cent. All cpnfios iw *. 
been affected, some more than 
business and management ana 
studies*. applications have fallen tyo 


tions may be partly to blame. Sheffield . by 10 per cent. 

° f M,M - Conditional and^raoJfe^ 1 ^ 

An aHmiuUni. . cants were also down in Marai yj 


by 17 per cent, an 
by 10 per cent. 




1984, . accompamed by a rise In fee 
same, period from 
£1.2ml|Hon .to £2 r pmilllon, It was Van 
impressive’ achievement”. . 

Open learning, however, 'could not 
be deemea the solution to every traln- 
y ing problem. While flexible, It might 
' also prove Expensive, and. might only 
. . bf cost J effective r if used,* by large 
J . ( ijufo^of people, i: .^. * ' 
t !, VThe$t caqtionhiy words' arc. nbt 
•.r “ lca nt fo dampen enthusiasm. ! b£-. 

: lleve that opep learning has consider- 
able potential and I welcome its furth- 
er development, but I believe it Is more 1 
likely to achieve that potential M ; ia 
sustained wav If it , fa developed with a 
1 sense of reaflsni:" . ?-• V 7 - y : 


An admissions offirial at Hull Uni- “ ^ Jdbo 


ped by about 7 per cent, said: “Many 
applications fell off at the time when 
violence was befog shown on television 
virtually every day - It may well have 
put parents off universities which were 
perceived to be near coalfields." 


; ended, showlrig that a connection wis 
being made." . 

: yV)°. . " flfluns for Sheffield's 


; . 1 Tr v,,, . 77“.“ T w reap ; 

; ,tne.nillestbenfcflfaffroin opeij learning. 


: - !for Sheffield’s 

polytechnic shdw r a more dramatic 
drop. Applications are down by 10 per' 
; Jp^aU cortipartd with -a national 
trend that was tunning at.20 per cent 
tocreatos Ip recent years. The 
■ K5?- c £!Hf ■ ^ pripcessfuP and .tvell- 
Si? before ! h^? n pr experienced 


atooaari, pnncipai 01 w* „ 

said it would be purely speagm* w 
suggest a reason for the dc<imc ' . 

Applications are also ^wn at S. 
fieldT University, . altboudi mV 
slightly more man the national -j 
age. Dr John Padley, thfc registrar, ^ 
that the decline of .3 J>er “at 
considered: a statistically 
fluctuation. ‘ 

" ^Sfieffieid-has-beeirrmoiil * "2J 

S itions’has remained 

numbers afe down W 


, overall numoersarc ^ 

1,000; Dr: Padfoy M 

evidence that the miners strike 

affected applications. ... 


turns down ^most important j ob’ 

kiy.qP^Asp4en > : •■pjjwM.jnjrt* whose term of office to comment on the f offer, Sirl WJ 

The cl]ainiian of fob l/aiversi tyGrdrttS 1 h ? T ^ cc0 ? ea ’ Mid: “I thtok that ^ 




UGC^Buthea^g 

t that rectorsWP^ 
1 !rt the. univep* 1 / 
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Professor 
JoLn Schlesinger 


Professor 

Giorgetto Giugiaro 


Professor 
Issey Miyake 



we 


•: ' ' .V I;\' 




j«- Ws i'-i • 


The Royal College of Art is entering a radical 
and exciting new era. 

WeVe already appointed new Professors of . 
Tm rtilp Design and Metalwork and Jewellery and ; a 

•v Director of Research. :• . V' -"'/v,-; . 

; .; Now we are looking for Professors and Heads of 

Department for the new Departments of Design 
: : ^;and Art Direction, Aniih^tioii and Audio-Yisaal 
Studies atid Transport Design* . ^ ! 

Wete also looking fin new Professors fin the 
Departments of Furniture Design and Architectural 
-Design, a Head of Department for Textile Design 
■and Tutors in Holograpliy, Management Studies 
! and Computing, as well as someone to fill the Uew 

- post of Deputy Registrar. , . 

; ^ar we skaU be lookmg for nm 

Professors of Punting and Industrial DesJg“- 
P ‘ To fill these posts, T vant F°P le ; 
t r talents areinteraationally^o^o|sed,w se 

• : srmim illustrated ahove represents_ 


the calibre of people wed ideally like to join us. 
Weti also like every apppintment to be full time. 

Realistically^ and especially since we like our 
teaches tP remain at the top of their professions, 
we are offering the alternative option of Visiting 
Professorships. 

The attractions of joining this most distinguished 
college are of course^ enormous. 

Not only is there the challenge rind stimulus 
’ of working with the brightest ar t and design students 
around hit also of joining the terim whidt will 
lead this country’s only post-graduate college of art 
and design iuto the nex t century, 

‘ If such a prospect appeals to you, and you 
t^cognise yourself in our description of the people 
we want, please write immediately to the Rector, 
Jocelyn Stevens. dosing date for applications is 


■ t 1 u-SiWi, 


Kensington Gqarey, London SW7. 2EU.^? 
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CTMtpQl Civil Service woos graduate high- flyers 

HWini -~* -“ 1 - •*■*— ^ pv—v* L„ p M.Z II! ^ 


e 

Inscrutable 
figure i 

Mystery surrounds the identity of si 

one “Randy ScrutoiT, author of a si 
fearless expose of sex in academic life it 
in the April issue of The Taier. d 
Could it be Roger Scruton, public 
figure and reader in philosophy at th 

Birkbeck' College, London? lo 

Certainly not, says Dr Scruton, m 

who had not heard about (lie article pi 

exploring the potential for amorous it; 

adventures with the university 
secretary, the students, and the vice- 
chancellor's wife. The author was not 
Dr Scruton, ngreed The Taller , refus- | 
ing to reveal the real name of the 
pseudonymous academic. f 

Which means that even though Dr 
Scruton is not amused - “It sounds 
actionable to me," he said - the 
British Council is. "We are delimit- 
ed , H said a spokesman. “The British 
Gouncil has been trying to be sexy For 
years.” 

Economic 
solution 

Senior academic status means a car- 
parking space -except at the London 
School of Economics. There they 
have nine places for the entire staff— 
so once a term they auction them off. 

Bids have reached record levels of 
over £3 a day this term according to 
• Dr Bram Oppenheim, reader in 
social psychology and the man in- 

3 - of running the auction on 
of (he senior common room. 

He collects the bids in sealed /"■ 
envelopes and allocates the spaces: v> 

Fridays and vacation limes are 
cheaper aparcntly. Any members of Fof 
staff can bid, but no students. The his 
proceeds me divided equally be- reti 
"student welfatefynd and 
the directpr’s.speelat fund- ‘ / 

. , 1 ‘ /. ‘ ' 1 ‘ ' ‘ " ‘ . ‘ 1 
"thi diet.- endorsed by a targe and co! 
dpetent seat of learning ts published mi 
; thjs week; Or at least the book about r 
■ ^ e J‘ Afon Howard's The 

ra «i r i d * e . Die1, n 00 P a 8 Ps > cost 
ta.50, doesn tactually contain the 330 
catone-a^day formula: that has to be 
bougfuseparaielyfiom a “ Cambridge : 
■counsellor”. Bui ii does have fore* \ 
word lauding Dr Howard as “a very /l 
energetic biochemist'’, by Cambridge 
University s regius professor of phy-' £ 
sicand vice chancellor the plump Sir 
John Butterfield, MD FRCP. . Cc 
■ ‘ . '. ln< 

Under Sir 
Keith’s nose 

SiT. Keith Joseph’s appeal for in- 1 
tormation about adult education out- i 

Sf ch "l 11 take hlm ^rther I 
than hfs front doorslep. A letter from 


hority i$: on its Way to the secretary 
»f, states In .reply to his recently- 


eauralion work among deprived 
iAmfucs.' j ^ 

_ Three adult education centres In edi 
Chelsea, Sir Keiih's home ground 1 
currenMy have q large programme fqr 
t?nic tnlnonties. a family workshop 


tctterwillsay.bne 6f 
the .nirte^Chelsea , centres uses- a 

primary yKtSol In the evenings. The 
school 1$ just next door to Sir Keith’s 
house. : , 

.Sticking her 
neck out 

One can only hope (hat frlana Warv 
wick, general secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of University TehchonL is 
nwre lactHil during pay. -negotia- 
tion? than, she was nLHenat-Watt 
University, on Iasi , week's day bf 
action.' ;;••• . ■■ .v,!', 

Members bad beeii urged to (irile 
protest letters to the .Govern ment 
ipcal official had thoughtfully 
extra stamps.- She 
Scotland, Ms WpfJ 


by Patricia Santinelli 
The Civil Service Commission is con- 
sidering a publicity campaign aimed at 
changing siudents's attitudes after fai- 
lure to recruit enough high quality 
graduates in 1984. 

Commissioners say in their annual 
report that they are concerned at the 
extent to which successful candidates, 
including some of the best, decline 
offers of appointment. Research 
shows that fora number of recruitment 
schemes, uncompetitive pay is the 
most common reason why candidates 
decline the offer of a Civil Service job. 

Other possible reasons identified by 
the commission are the job interest, 
location, promotion prospects, and 
not least, how well regarded the em- . 
ployment is seen to be by the commun- 
ity as a whole. 

The report shows that during 1984 



*)*«.v ifif; J) 



pii! &nd m agnan Imjty 


the commission was asked to fill 29 per 
cent more vacancies - over 8,000 as 
opposed to 6,000-than in the'previous 
year, and that the number or recruit- 
ment schemes increased by 9 per cent. 
However, the overall number of ap- 
plications fell by 2 per cent, from 
108,000 to 105,000. 

Ii) the administration section f the 
report shows that although a higher 
proportion (59 out of 66) of adminis- 
tration trainee vacancies in the home 
civil service were filled when 13 out of 
60 vacancies remained, the overall 
quality of the 1984 intake was not quite 
so high as in 1983. All but one or the 
corresponding posts in the diplomatic 
service were filled. 

The commission admits that in the 
executive grade, it lowered the qual- 
ifying test pass mark In order to fill 
some of the 4,000 vacancies, some 29 


per cent higher than last year, when 
applications increased by only 7 per 
cent. 

It also points to a very mixed 
experience in recruiting specialists. 
For example there was a significant 
shortfall in the recruitment of accoun- 
tants, statisticians, economists, 
lawyers, medical officers, scientists in 
the physical and mathematical sciences 
and in the new technology disciplines. 
There was also a serious shortage of 
qualified civil electrical/electronic and 
mechanical engineers, and oil industry 
specialists. 

But in contrast the commission filled 
amost all the vacancies for information 
officers, museum staff, research offic- 
ers, assistant prison governors, biolo- 

S 'cal scientists, and in the Agricultural 
evelopment and Advisory Service. 


• pic number of high^Mt, 

s? l *r.irJr| 

annual analysis of appllcE % 
selection for degree KrTlS 
compiled by Mr Brian Heap. ■ 
The guide says that schools id 
admissions tutors are increasinalvm? 
cerned ot the number of caffi, 

being turned down for some coZ 

because of the limitations on pfeS 
Mr Heap said there were Ki 
"hidden policies" in univerelteTS 
IJolvtechmcs admissions procedure 
which mad advisory work with art 
formers extremely difficult. Many n. 
shlutions, for example, were unceflaa 
on how to react to A levels m ecoro 
mics, British government, andem fo 
tory and general studies. 


CNAA draws up response to Lindop 


Cap in hand 

Folk singer Roger Whittaker donned 
his old cap, gown and hood when he 
returned to the Scene of his under- 
’ * lay* Ot the XJulVertlfyCtt-* 
orth Wales, Bangor* Mr 
Maker was giving a concert at the 
college which added £4,000 to its £1 
million centen ary appeal. 

Council may 
on lecturer 

Dumfries biid , Galloway Regional 
Council seems' poised to ignore an 
industrial tribunal's tuling to reinstate 
D ~ — T from Monday. 

Vicar, a lecture 
less communicat 
Galloway CoIIeg 
i^ned last year 


by Karen Gold 

The Council for National Academic 
Awards this week began putting 
together its response to the report of 
the Lindop committee on public sector 
validation. 

A study group under CNAA chair- 
man Sir Alastair Fitkington met to 
draw up the council’s response to 
proposals in the report which include 
abolition of most institutional reviews, 
putting CNAA finance under ministe- 
rial control, and allowing some institu- 
tions to leave CNAA validation 
altogether. 

Tne group's proposals will go to the 
council* committee's in May, and be 
considered at a special council meeting 
on June 4 in order to respond by the 
Government’s deadline of June 7. 

A CNAA spokesman welcomed the 
report's prompt publication. 

The chairman of the Committee of 
Vice Chancellors and Principals has. 
rejected criticisms in the Lindop report 
that some validating universities did 
not demand equivalent standards from 
college students as they did from their 
own degree students. 


Mr Maurice Shock, said the report 
endorsed the view that the informal 
university validation of colleges “is at 
its best a highly effective means of 
maintaining and improving the stan- 
dards of public sector degree courses". • 

“We do not believe that these fea- 
tures lead to lack of rigour and chal- 
lenge, but we shall of course consider 
the safeguards proposed," he con- 
tinued. 

The proposal that a special commit- 
tee should vet institutions’ applications 
for designation as self-validaing by the 
secretary of state for education and 
science was condemned by the college 
lecturers’ union, the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education, as simply replacing CNAA 
control with DES control. 

The • composition of the Lindop 
committee had led them to overrate 
the idea of a ‘community of scholars’ 
said Miss Jean Bocock, Natfhe assis- 
tant secretary (higher education). 

Natfhe is also worried about ‘the 
implications for access courses and 
non-traditional students, not only is 
proposals for them but also bv the 


committee using student entry mu) 
ifications as one measure for aflowki 
freer validation, she said. 

The Association of Polytechnic 
Tecahers congratulated the commit, 
tee, but is not convinced the report h 
strong enough, a spokesman said. 

Mr Jack Dale, secretary of the 
Association of Lecturers in Scottish 
Central Institutions, said the report 
showed a fundamental lack of concern 
for academic freedom in public sector 
higher education. 

It proposed constraints for the pub- 
lic sector to which universities were 
not subject, and rejected ALSCTi 
suggestion that peer review could with 
merit be extended to the universities. 

Even if public sector institutkuu 
were given the secretary of state's 
permission to award their own de-. 
grees, they would be subject to ora- 
stant scrutiny, Immediately distancing 
them from the universities. 

• Both Robert Gordon's Institute d 
Technology and Paisley College oi 
Technology are expected to urge the 
Secretary of State for Scotland to make 


Birmingham staff win second | Non-existent 
adult education victory 


Adult education staff in Birmingham 
have won a second battle in their fight 
to remain under the jurisdiction of tne 
dt y’s education department. 

% Earlier this year they beat off an 
attempt to transfer the service to the 
leisure committee. A compromise 
solution, taken in February, estab- 
lished that adult education staff and 
courses should come under the aegis of 
education, while organization of pre- 
mises and publicity would be dealt with 
by leisure services. 

A joint subcommittee was established ' 
by the city council to administer the 
service provided by both department. 
Now a new move to appoint coordi- 

...L _r r. • -*■ t 


ment to enable the chief education 
officer to fulfil his intended pro- 
fessional role”. 

Both Natfhe and the Association of 
Principals in Colleges protested, and 
the issue has only been resolved by the 
intervention of an independent chair- 
man - thus going further in the local 
disputes procedure than any other 
public sector union in Birmingham. 

Following an 1 1-hour negotiation, 
Sir David Perris, the Independent 
chairman and regional general secret- 
ary of the TUC; ruled that the new 
coordinators would be fulfilling 
straightforward education responsibi- 
lities, and therefore should be paid 




tioh at- Harrogate 


associate 
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Mcband aid for Ethiopia 


Mary Macmaster, of Sprangeen 
women’s ceilidh band gives Edin- 
burgh University’s rector, BBC com- 
mentator Archie MacPherson a les- 
ion on the clalrseach, the Celtic 
harp, at the launch of a Scottish folk 
album to help Ethiopian famine 
tictims. 

The album. Freedom Come All Ye, 
b sponsored by Edinburgh Universi- 
ty Settlement, a voluntary commun- 
ity oriented organization. The 
album* centrepiece Is a ceilidh 
tendering of the title track, written 
brthe folks Inner and poet Dr Hamlsh 
Henderson ofthe university’s School 
of Scottish Studies. 

Other artistes featured include the 
HcCalmans, Mirk, Margaret Ben- 


Stirling nuclear 
ban bid fails 

Stirifog University Students’ Associa- 
tion has had its attempt to have 
Bnlaln* nuclear defence policy de- 
®red illegal turned down. It ij now 
faking an urgent ' meeting with the 

Lord Advocate’s office. 

Last month, the association, sup- 
ported and advised by the Scottish 
Lawyers for Nuclear Disarmament 


j} contravened international and Brit- 
M i military laws. 

Britain's nuclear deterrent is based 
^population extermination, the nsso- 
“Mon argues, while the Geneva Con- 
wnlipn states that civilians are im- 
direct attack. However, 
■jming 8 fiscal has now told the asso- 
Crdwn counsel “have 
lhat criminal proceedings are 
mho b e taken”. 

There haa been antagonism In the 
J^twrvative Party towards student 
uupu for many yean. Much of It has 
■"WJLflrohi a. rather puerile, and 
“•gjslk Ideological antagonism fo- 
"Jdlwhat some have seen as a, 
shop ". 1 Bqt , in many other 
unfortunately, the opposition 
because of the misuse, or 
of student uqlofy hinds for 
extremely partisan purposes. 
.JLiL? 0 ! behave there Is aqy real 
^POrtson with tha gort of closed 
VrSDnaUiit that exiibi liii ntahv 


Guitry which, I suspept, 
g^^beraofW Federation ’of. 

Students have very Uttfc 

£2; gn *4 baw»r Bird see student 
£2®; ,£ or the TtfC and Joining 

Wvfhad H«i atUwl>a ' Tics * dca 5 eera to 

MS E 

fo trade union* and Is not 
ml over the years they 
treated very coolly 
ofljn-.^ i^/foUd fathers, of trade- 
^^ngress' House." . 

regrettable If the . 
^ announced by 
wmlster for higher, 
beginning of April 
foaSf kedthhtra lb 


nett and Dougle McLean. 

Mr Nick Flavin, the settlement’s 
director, said everyone had been 
greatly Impressed by the success or 
the Band Aid single which has raised 
more than £8 million for the famine 
victims, and It was felt people on the 
Scottish folk scene might try a similar 
venture: 

All money raised is intended for 
long term aid, in particular practical 
educational development In relevant 
technologies. Records and cassettes 
are avaflable from Wilkie House 
records, Guthrie Street, Edinburgh 
EH1 IJG for £5 Including postage 
and packing within the UK, and 
£5.50 for cassettes and £6 for records 
overseas. 


Ulster college 
saved by grants 

The Ulster PeopIe’s Collcge. Nortfipni 
Ireland’s only residential adult educa- 
tion centre, set up to combat sectarian- 
ism in 1982, has survived a threat of 
closure - thanks to recently announced 
grants worth £125,000.' 

The biggest slide - £60,000 - has 
been contributed by the Department 
of Education, for two urban renewal 
projects. The Economic and Social 
Research Council has allocated a 
further £57,000 for a project to be 
carried out jointly with the University 
of Ulster, which will examine young 
people’s political and cultural -atti- 
tudes. 

The remaining £8,000 has come 
from the EEC, to allow teachers from 
England, Northern Ireland and the 
republic to compare notes on the role 




Pay action ‘having little effect 


by David Jobbins 
College principals this week sought tu 
minimize the effects of the industrial 
action by lecturers over their nay 
claim. 

Uiey claimed that the first phase of 
action by members of the National 
Association of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education had so far had little 
perceptible effect. 

More, than 600 of Naifhe’s 770 
branched have been authorized to ban 
overtime and refuse to cover for absent 
colleagues after a ballot of the union’s 
75,000 members last month. 

Under the union’s rules, industrial 


Worcester, had voted against with- 
drawal of guutl will, but many such as 
Grimsby, and Manchester's Centra! 
College begun to operate sanctions 
only at ihclicginning of the summer 
term. 

Union officers claimed that numbers 
of classes had had to be cancelled 
because lecturers refused to cover for 
absent colleagues. At Crawley College 
of Technology, branch secretary Mr- 
John Baker said that at least two 
planned short courses had had to be 
abandoned because of nn overtime 
ban, while at Salford College 6f Tech- 
nology a residential course for housing 


I i '1 |l*|4 u'jJ '-I 1144 ITI IK» Itl** diklNl 


economic problems. 


more than a simple majority supports 
it, but an instruction can only be issued 
if it Is backed by more than 51 per cent 
of those eligible to vote. 

A survey of further education col- 
leges, where the action is likely to be 
most keenly felt, showed this week 
that the 51 per cent target had proved 
difficult to reach, although simple 
majorities had been readily achieved. 

A few, such as Redditch College of 
Further Education in Hereford and 


New tropical 
medicine 
centre set up 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The Wellcome Trust has announced 
the foundatlpn of a new institute for 
tropical medicine in London. The 
institute will offer help to schools 
mounting teaching programmes in tro- 
pical and community medicine in the 
third world. 

The new centre, to be directed from 
this September by Professor Eldryd 
Parry, will have a starting budget of 
£500,000 a year and will maintain a 
library on the history of tropical medi- 
cine as well as offering teaching pro- 
grammes. It will also develop new 
distance learning materials for use 
overseas. 

Professor Parry, who has lived and 
taught in Africa for 25 y£ars, said the 
institute was borne of a recognition 
that sending undergraduates, to the 
west Was a drain oil resources in third 
world coufi tiles. The new centre would 
'tiy to develop medical training In 
students' native countries. . 

; Ultimately, distance learning might 
even mean training could-be earned 
out outside fjie major cities, although 
thjs was a longer-term goal. The 
centre, to be known as the Wellcome 
Tropical Institute, will also exploit the ' 
resources of the Wellcome Museum to 
develop new teaching aids for use in 
Africa. 

Hie institute is part of a wider 
programme to strengthen teaching of 
tropical arid community medicine in 
the third world,, which will be de- 
veloped between the -Wellcome Trust, 
the Commonwealth Secretariat and 
the two British schools of tropical j 
medicine, in London and Liverpool. ! 


vacation did not run because Natfhe 
members refused to work in their 
normal holiday period. 

At-Wlgan College of Technology, 
Natfhe said that classes had been 
cancelled or had not been covered as a 
result of the sanctions, but the princip- 
al, Mr Roy Lewis, said that although 
staff had been refusing to work over- 
time the college had not encountered 
serious problems. -The refusal to cover 
for absent colleagues had had no 


impact, he said. 

Mr David Humphreys, principal of 
Stockport College of Technology, and 
a past president of the Association of 
Principals of Colleges, said: “Certainly 
as far as this college is concerned the 
action has had very little effect. There 
have been one or two who have 
refused to cover for absent colleagues 
but the number has been very small. 
One -or two others have refused to 
carry on with overtime classes which 
they hove contracted to do. 

“My personal view is that such 
action outs very little ice. 1 would 
discount its impact on the powers that 
be but people red they must carry on 
taking such action.” 

Natfhe officials believe that colleges 
aTe taking steps to ameliorate the 
effects of the action, while the no cover 
action was dependent on the level of 
sickness; 

Polytechnics are less affected by the 
sanctions because of the different way 
in which staff lime is organized .There 
are also indications that some Natfhe 
members are opposed to taking action 
which would damage students. 


Restore £lm cut, 
unit tells Government 


‘by Patricia Santinelli 

A deputation from the Farther Educa- 
tion unit will ask the Secretary oFSlnte 
for Education to reverse a proposed £1 
million cut in its funding. 

Mr Joss Owen the FEU chairman, 
has asked Sir Keith Joseph to receive a 
deputation to discuss its funding and to 
seek clarification about its further 
education policy. 

His letter follows the Department of 
Education and Science's decision to 
reduce the unit's budget from £2.7 
million to £1.7 million by 1988. 

The unit’s expenditure for 1985/86 
would be maintained at its current 
level of £2 million Instead of rising os 
expected to £2.4 million, and thereaf- 
ter it would decrease by £100,000 in 
each of the following years. 

Mr Owen has also written to the 
DES strassing.the FEU board’s deep 
concern over two particular Issues. He 
sdys that the reduction of tfte unit's 
budget to : £ 1.7 million Should not be; 


taken to indicate an intention to cut the 
FEU's funding even further. 

“The board regards it as urgent that 
thefe should be a guarantee for the 
further education system as a whole as 
well as for the unit, that there will 
continue to be a national centre for the 
support, development and evaluation 
of innovations with non advanced 
further education," Mr Owen writes. 

He adds that the board requires a - 
reassurance that comments ubout the 
implications of reduced funding and 
about priorities do not mean that the 
department intends either explicitly or 
covertly to dictate the unit’s program- 
me of work. 

The DES's plans to cut the unit’s 
funding has already aroused strong 
protests from the National Association 
of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education. The Association of County 


fort her education. 


Dossier of deprivation 


Adult educators in. inqef London are 
to produce a dossier for. Sir Keith 
Joseph, Secretary of State fqr Educa- 
tion and Science outlining their current 
programmes. 

Their initiative follows tin Invitation 
from Sir Keith , who has recently token 
over personal responsibility for ad tilt 
education within t He -Department of 
Education and Science, to prodiice 
examples Of community education' 
programmes concerned wi 


f itogramraes concern 
amities. 


with deprived 


The invitation has also been taken 





Bona fide political life in the student unions 


the method of fonillng Student unions 
or toji substantial edifice or control 
over the running of their activities. 
TflndlVproZrtdlj IrHh.Unj th.t 
quite unjustified payments : should be 
made to activities such as Ihemtoert 
dispute, Where any fomls P^J sl wuld 
be raised by voluntary donations 
from Individual Students* own pock* 
SltwouH be sad If such abuse by a 
few led to a damaging s^ke-upo 
whole and a curtailment <jf the pputio 
ait activities ftuided by 

whlclj I di Ink Hre^^dwlrabk and 
■ necc&SRTV DATt of fitUdWit JHfe* * • t 

SSSaS Ss 

poses or for quasbdopatlons to their 

been 


exemplified in the GLC under Ken 
Livingstone, but It la now oulte 
widespread In other left-whig control- 
led Labour authorities and, If It 
continues, I have no doubt that the 
Government should act fo prevent It. 

But what has bwn going on In the 
student world Is small beer by corn- 
oarison, and I hope students will have , 
enough sense to ensdre that It ceases 

forthwith. I abo hope thal Gbyern- 

ment mlnhtert wlU put contiderabto 


confiriue to do to, and that foe NUS 
will maintain a firm line and provide, 
ministers with sufficient reassurances, 
backed by support from constituent 
MPs to provide the Government, with 
good grounds ; for taking only the 
minimum action; . , > ; - . 

I think 1 foe value of student union 

jja^sac.%!& 


sure (hat foe brepdlh Af their activi- 
ties In sporting, social, welfare and 
representative work Is fully appreci- 
ated by those who have pot; been 
Involved In higher education ‘-‘ the 
gitqt majority of the population. 
Indeed, many who attend institutions 
oL higher and. fort Her education do 
not folly appreciate all the activities 
which the student union umbrella 
makes possible, 

: Historically, the universities re- 
ceived substantial foods for what are . 
riow widely recognized as standard 
student union activities. But it was an 
enormous battle In the 19605 to 
extend the funding of student onions 


education Institutions. 

f think foe extension of this prbvK 
rioo durlng that period has led to a 
beneficial broadening of student actf- - 


; up by (He National Institute of Adult 
. and Coittinuing Education, which is to 
produce its own report for the DES. 

The inner London report is to tx 
compiled by. adult education staff and 
will hlghUgnt the work currently being 
undertaken by the ILEA. 

The group wilt also be submitting 
views to the NlACE on the future 
< development or adult education, for 
. inclusion . in an overall strategy which 
the institute is planning to submit to 
the DES shortly. 


rifles In those institutions, and pro- 
vided an opportunity for' today's 
members to be given the chance to be. 

I rented as their university counter- 

• parts have been provided with In the 
' past. » 

that range of activities Is .very . 
much part or providing a foil educa- 
tion for young people. We all know 
how much Is learnt during student 
days outside the classroom as well ns 
during lectures. In particular, the 
development of people's personalities 
and (heir community activities de- 
pends heavily on their Involvement in 
the sort of dubs and societies pro- 
rided by so many student unions. Not 
, least among these are the political 
societies .and, If anything, I believe 
- student , involvement in public and 
political affairs needs to be Increased 
and not curtailed. 

■ ' Political parties at all levels are 
bereft of good people who have both a 
commitment and an undemanding of ' 
politics. Our universities need to have 
the resources to nurture this, not 
atunt It. I hope the Government will 
lake the $ame view. 

■ ; . , - 1 ! 1 '■ . ■ ' 

; : Ian WnggleswortK 

• ** Social Democratic MP 
xjfbr Stockton South. 
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Scientists need understanding 

' ->" 1 . 1 ’• PvSf. . 1 . ■ i m nnnpl Sn much nf the resnonsibilitv riirecrnr or rahinet minister had »in 
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Teaching 
old dogs 
new tricks 






In a Parliamentary answer on March 
1$, the Secretry of State for Educa- 
tion said: u The cumulative total of 
pay rises awarded to school teachers 
since April 1979, up to and Including 
April 1984, Is 69 per cent. Teachers' 
average salaries during that period 
have Increased by 79 per cent (the 
higher increase In average salaries Is 
explained by the effect ofincremental 
drift id addition to annual pay rises). 
Over the same period the average 
weekly earnings (Including overtime) 
of non-manual employees have In- 
creased by 86 per cent while Increases 
In the retail price Index amount to 63 
per cent." 

A clear Indication of the position of 
lecturers and teachers emerges bom 
tills statement. 

The period quoted covers (be 
Clegg commission set up to correct 
the shortfall In teachers pay In 1979, 
(he reference date chosen In the 
- statement. To return to the purchas- 
ing power of “Clegg" would now 
require a rise of around 18 per cent 
for school teachers. 

To return to the Clegg relativities 
with comparable salaries would need 
M around a 29 per cent rise. (Even to 

return to the salary relativities of 
1979 would require a 17 per tent 
rise.) 

For polytechnics, where lecturers 
rises have been less, and those of - 
comparators more, the rise needed Is 
now around 34 per cent. 

Increments cannot be considered 
I as rises In pay. They are a deferred 

:i y:. ^ ^ofaflnfcl fUiUVy andmrea feftih 
JKak.l’ for; management, not .. staff., Ita 
.. polytechnics; according to extrapbla- 
. rijn , •. tlbrt frpm a 1983 report of the Audit . 
. Inspectorate, about three- quarters of 

tv ) '.'■■■ all polytechnic' lecturers are at the 

l V, 5 i: top ofl heir scales. Increments are a 

! ' . f' : . memory for most. 

] • -V:. -| The mil In the real and compara- 

. • • live salaries of teachers should ring. 

■{ alarm bells. In the short term, 

. I teachers are being (aught the prlncl- 

H j plw of disruption, Almost by acd- 

i> dent, they have learned the reactlcfn 

, I , 1 ' of parents and Councillors to the fear 

1 • •! j that • examinations might he. dls- • 

s, i '* . •■■■.’ rooted . « ;*•; 1 • •" : ; 1 • 

T\‘ in the long tcrm. it will be the 

j . j. : . . ; steady JoSs of Key teachers which will 
maun tbe education service. Even 
• ’[ proposals tor, restructuring of salar- 
| j . if-.-', les and conditions of service have not 
' : b^enoyirly welcomed because of the 

| ' Mjsplclbn that - any salary increase 

l ■ : ; 4 will be eroded by a qua.si-Slalutary 

I r :-i»; - 'i ' ' JnnKttlikm. of pay rises lower than 

I JviiT : ^ ■- Inflation,.^ . : ■ 

• ^ ! i- ' • . If .the cycle of'dlsiffcctlon and . 

j!.|! j demoralization Is to’be broken there : 
r must be a change^ln the system of 

; sctaingpay and conditions ofscrvke: : 

• negotiations most be divided Into 
; ] ii: recognisable sectors so that settle- 

J 1 v. : . PMn^ccpstjtobetrade-olft.’prlitiary 
‘tyi •?-' • ;«hftolMtfs|nst sixth-form , coll erica, 

. ■ 1 ‘ V 1 *- .> ■ 


by J011 Turney 
Science Correspondent 
If scientists want to be understood by 
the public, they must try harder to 
communicate. They will need to 
change their attitudes to the media and 
seek better training in putting complex 
ideas across simply, Even then, they 
cannot expect better understanding to 
mean higher esteem. 

These were the main themes of a 
discussion in London this week to 
preview the findings of a Royal Society 
study group on public understanding 
of science. Everyone agreed more 
understanding was needed, even if it 
was not clear how to measure it. The 
education system and the media were 
the two main' hopes for improvement. 
But, as Dr Walter Bodmer, chairman 
of the study group, told tbe meeting, 
education was not the major focus of 
the report as it was covered in other 
Royal Society studies. 

The group's expectations of more 

g enerous media coverage were muted 
y the almost complete Tack of interest 
I in the study from national newspaper 
editors invited to meet the society’s 

Student row 
over miners’ 
strike leaflet 

by Peter Aspden 
Cambridge Conservative students 
have called for the resignation of the 
students* union executive following a 
row over the publication of a leaflet on 
the miners* strike. 

The leaflet, which was printed ear- 
lier this year with union funds, urged 
students to demonstrate against the 
chairman of the National Coal Board, 
Mr Ian McOregor, at a speech he was 
due to give at the Cambridge Union. 

The Conservative students claim the 
funding of the leaflet conflicted with 
guidelines which prohibit the use of 
student unjon funds for political pur- 


theritofthe:pr inters' fees, but that was 
withdrawn because the payment had 
already been tnadei 
•The Conservatives have now Written 
a letter to union president Mr Chris 
Thornton, claiming that the union 
payment was ultra vires and calling for 
the resignation of the executive mem- 
bers responsible for the decision. The 
leaflet, they said, by. urging students to 
demonstrate against M{ McGregor,' 
.was politically biased. 

l But Mr Thornton this week, replied 
thatmost of the leaflet was educational 
jh content,' , although there had beet) 
internal misunderstandings over Its 
final version, which went to the prin- 
ters without the executive's approval. . 

“The leaflet which came out was ndt 
the one we originally Intended he 
explained. "The union was asked by 
our council to produce an educational 
leaflet, and as the Miners’ Support 
Group were also thinking along the 
same lines, we a$kec] them to fulfil, the 
mandate?* •• " _ 

"But they than [went ahead arid had 
the leaflet primed, without It having 
been seen by any member of the 
executive.” Mr Thornton admitted 
that .part of the leaflet was polemical, 

■ so the uni on ‘sough! legal advice before 
•paying the £188 charged for (he 10,000 
copies printed. 

; L t ‘Thead vice, told us to go ahead with 

balance 

• i-and. 


panel. So much of the responsibility 
for change, for getting science 
accepted as a general part of our 
culture, must rest with the scientists. 

Dr Bodmer told the meeting that a 
main thrust of the report would be to 
urge scientists to improve their under- 
standing of the media. He hoped the 
Royal Society would take the lead in 
this, building on the recently instituted 
briefing sessions before its discussion 
meetings. Another hopeful sign was 
the media inquiry service to be laun- 
ched by the CIBA Foundation later 
this year. 

In addition, the group wanted to see 
better training for scientists in the wavs 
of the media, and were attracted to the 
idea of requiring all students submit- 
ting PhDs to make a lay-level presenta- 
tion of their work. 

At the meeting, organized jointly by 
the Royal Society and the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the government’s chief scien- 
tific adviser Sir Robin Nicholson 
underlined Dr Bodmer's conclusion 
with his assessment of the require- 
ments for scientific advice. He esti- 
mated that the average executive 


director or cabinet minister had an 
attention span roughly equivalent to a 
six-year old child - a regression due to 
pressure of work. This meant getting 
your message across in five minutes 
speaking, or three sheets of typescript. 
If our aim is communication, ''much of 
our training as scientists is totally 
misdirected*. said Sir Robin. 

Dr Philip Gummet of the Depart- 
ment of Science and Technology Poli- 
cy at Manchester University pointed 
out that the call for better scientific 
communicators was not new, and 
asked what would be new in the 
response to the society’s report. The 
job needed a commitment of time from 
science undergraduates, with the ns- 
sent of their lecturers. Dr Bodmer 
agreed the message was familiar, but 
hoped the climate was changing to 
favour the measures he proposed. 

• Aside from the CIBA Foundation’s 
initiative, the current discussion of 
public understanding of science has 
also borne fruit in the Department of 
Education and Science, which is offer- 
ing grants up to £25,000 to .university 
extramural departments prepared to 
offer projects in this area. 
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Heads 111 the sand: Leicester Polytechnic art and design foundation 
course students working on a sculpture called “The Beach” for their 
May exhibition. . 

Unit launches national 
advice service for adults 

;A.<nation&l consultancy service for audjmn ' 

■ S5& ^ la “^A^ W or A national service will start In June 
SfP«T 0p !] 1 i nt i 0 -^ ( Continuing ■ which Will provide advice to those 

• Appointment of a planning guidance provision and to 
P at,0 [| a| offl c ? r and. an m-serylcc train- “ encourage new developments In areas 

• ^ n cct -' "jL T where little exists. -: 

.The initiative caiqe from the work- • The unit is to sponsor East Anglia 

.ii? ’ : • ■ ■ The training programmes will be 

'?S&i22»iaE5!«SlAfiS- 

• kwdw thAt v there ' Is} a need for -a’ 

: naliohAl Hdviaory. shrvlqe ■ and this in- ' 

Itlatlve Ml| fe$t the water. **: : \.sj -V- * 

' A ngtiqnal officer We the proeess pf 
being appointed wjio’ Vdll inyestlgate 
w«h. a shall' tonsuUartcy ■ feoup The 
: Application of neWi tecbhology ln gul- 


Liberals'" 

dismiss 

loans 

by David Jobbins 
First shots in the impending greai 
debate on student financial IS 
enrne this week with the publicatffij 

w.£S-ps£P- 

Dismissal of loans came out of a 
review established by the Liberals to 
parallel the Government’s own studv 
announced by Sir Keith Joseph 
Secretary of State for Education, whea 
lie conceded defeat on tuition fees late 
last year. 

A similar line is likely to be taken by 
the Labour Party, which also set up its 
own review of financial support under 
Lord Glenatnara - the former educa- 
tion secretary, Mr Ted Short. 

This is' not likely to be published 
before the Government’s own Green 
Paper, expected sometime' in June. 
But already thore is agreement that a 
loans system would be incompatible 
with the Labour Party’s aim of expan- 
sion for higher education and its view 
that students are a worthwhile public 
investment which yields dividends to 
the country. 

The Liberals say they found (bat 
overall support for loans was lacking. 
The inquiry found no evidence that 
loans would aid expansion and '’much' 
that they would act as a real disincen- 
tive to the deserving potential stu- 
dent”. In the discussion document 
emphasis is placed on basing fhaadal 
support on student need and inde- 

C endence from assessment of parental 
icome. 

An allowance of £26.25 a week 
throughout the academic year (includ- 
ing Christmas and Easter vacations)]! 
suggested, with addidons for house, 
travel and course costs incurred during 
term-time. During the summer vaca- 
tion, students should be entitled (0 
supplementary benefit for their depen- 
dents and housing benefit. 

The new arrangements, which in 
1982-83 would have cost £209 million 
more than the present means-tested 
grant system, could be phased In.B 
new students enter post- 18 education- 
Payments would be taxable in line wit/i 
the view that the Income tax system]* 
the fairest adjusting mechanlsny for 
balancing support and contribution 
over a lifetime. . M .;•■„ 
The party also says that all UHJ 
ycar-olus in full-time education should 
receive the same allowance as loum 
Training Scheme trainees for 40 weea 
a yenr at on approximate act ccs.oi 
£480 million. 

Mr Clement Freud, the jjjrty* 
education spokesman, said: ^Tlm in- 
quiry has produced a credible and 
.affordable system of Independent stu- 
dent support divorced from 
Income and laying the ghost of studen 
loans," , . - ^ 

Loans nre also dismissed by a gro«P. 

of moderate Conservative .students m 

submission to the Government spw 
review. The Conservative SW 
Affairs Research Group, in a ciep 
breach of official Federation, of 
servatlve Students policy, condud^ 
"Wc believe the disadvantage? « » 
students loan scheme outweigh ,«* 

“nftfiilh Sir WjMrtt 
option of a rhlxtfd grants and 
system as the most Bureaucratic 
undesirable system posable - - 
worst of both worlds - And 
to supporters of loans who : 

they vtould widen 
class groups, they say that other figl” 
such as .parental oppo^b^ ^yvln 1 


fance Ircady to |ep<^ hack 


. y : 7 -- TyT* 1 • wu * ,u Iff |U v. 

project is to Wok; at 
mpth6d$ Of efient; assesstheiit Which 
should Teaa, to : ‘recommendations On 
the techhlqUejiijvhich should be. used 
and' Implications -i (or staff develbp'- 
•ment. • •• 


blicatloris Pcpartment, -- 
Whitehall Place, l/Jndon SWl, W 
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Colleges ‘could 
lose extra profit’ 

hv David Jobbins ? n ti to encourage commur 

* . . t , . , . industry, challenged the ( 

Labour peers fear that new legislation over the consequences if 
designed to free polytechnics and col- made. 


■■ 11 
: vS 


leges from restrictions on their entrep- 
reneurial activities may penalize stu- 
dents and stoff. 

The Further Education Bill, which 
was given a second reading in the 
House of Lords last week, is regarded 
by ministers as an important step in the 
process of forging concrete and 
mutually beneficial Links between the 
education service and industry. 

ft brings polytechnics and other 
public sector colleges into line with the 
uni verities by enabling them to offer 
research and consultancy services - 
and retain the profits. 

Bui ministers admit the Bill will not 
guarantee that colleges reap the be- 
nefits of their activities. Education 
authorities, even if they credit an 
institution with all the profits, can still 
take any surplus into account when 
fixing the budget for the following 
year. 

Opening the second reading debate, 
the Earl of Swlnton, for the Gpvern- 


and to encourage communication with 
industry, challenged the Government 
over the consequences if losses were 
made. 

"The first duty of local authorities is 
to provide money to their establish- 
ments for the education of students - 
not for research and not for consultan- 


cy- Losses on the college budget could 
be borne only at the expense of 
students and that would be deplor- 


should be a continuous chain, leading 
from basic research at the laboratory 
bench, through investigation of speci- 
fic applications to full-bloodea ex- 
ploitation in the market place”. 

He told peers that ministers hoped 
colleges would be able to earn signifi- 
cant income which would be profitably 
reinvested within the institution. 

u The Government’s hope and ex- 
pectation is that the Bill will result in 
the creation of additional wealth and 
additional jobs in the private sector, 
•both in companies set up by local 
authorities for the purpose ant) in 
existing businesses as the innovations 
it present locked into polytechnics and 
colleges are released tor the benefit of 
the nation as -a whole." 

Bilt Labour peer Baroness David, 
Mt welcoming steps to put colleges 
■ the same footing as universities. 


able." 1 

She called for safeguards to ensure 
that no teaching posts central to an 
institution's teaching programme 
would be supported by revenue from 
such outside activities. “It would be 
wrong for established teaching posts 
central to courses and their develop- 
ment to be subject to the vagaries of 
the market." 

Lord Swinton explained that profits 
and losses would accrue first to the 
college, second to the education au- 
thority’s general fuiid and only as a last 
resort to the general rale fund. He 
hoped authorities would follow that 

S ttem but admitted that no legal 
rmula existed to guarantee it. 

The Bill also heads off a possible 
clash with the European Economic 
Community over single sex courses for 
would-be physical education, teachers. 

A clause in the Sex Discrimination 
Act permits colleges to offer such 
courses but the numbers have dwin- 
dled in the past ten years to only two, 
both in Scotland. 

But the EEC commission claims 
they contravene an EEC directive of 
equal treatment, a view the Govern- 
ment rejects. But as the two Scottish 
courses are soon to be integrated, it is 
not keen to defend a case before the 
European Court of Justice on what 
Lord Swinton said' was in practice 
already a dead letter. 

So tne Bill will repeal' the section of 
the Sex Discrimination Act dealing 
• with courses for PE teachers, while 
leaving the exemption for women’s 
keep fit classes in adult education 
Intact. 


Handicapped take priority 

Anational Scottish policy for tertiaiy volunteers’ independent . living 
education for handicapped students to scheme,- which places volunteers with 

severely disabled people for. four- 


•obeamajor topic at a conference next 
at Stevenson College in Edin- 
burgh. . . • • 

The conference, organized by the 
National Bureau for Handicapped Stu- 
«nti, a voluntary organization con- 
cerned .to develop opportunities for 
tandicapped people in further, higher 
N adult education and training, }S to 
a Scottish Office consultative 
P*P®r on post-school education for 
youn» people with special educational 


A team from Strathclydo Unlversl- 
y» raost of whorri are themselves 
“wbkdj >yill advise on access arid 
"“gin tertiary education. The team, 
{“wed by the Manpower Services 
mission, has, produced an access 
Pjide to Strathclyde's campus and a 
Son? ° re ■ 8 en eral safety pre- 

Tj* conference will ' also hear a. 
re P0it..fr6m. the community service 


severely disabled people for four- 
month periods, enabling them to 
attend college when they might dther- 
wise not be able to leave home. 

Strathclyde University itself is run- 
ning a three-day course for disabled 
students on the transition to higher 
education, from June 17 to 19. The 
course will give practical advice on 
grants and accommodation, study 
methods and careers, and will also 
enable prospective students to have a 
conducted tour of the Scottish uni- 
versity or college they hope to attend. 

The course, which Is free, Is open to 
any disabled person Intending to study 
at a Scottish higher education institu- 
tion, including the Open University. 
Financial help may be available for 
some participants, and overnigM 
Accommodation in Glasgow can tie 
arranged. Applications should be 
made to Miss Barbara Graham, Stu- 
dent Advisory Service. Strathclyde 
University, before May 31. 


by Ftejiqity Jonej ■ ; ; 

Walton' still retoein- 
WWth.tome^ discomfort the time 
af chair °f pharmacology , 

ifxJurgli University never hav- 
”Jp' eTI A lecture before. . 

. - TW^WM balt way thrqugh » the 
■ ‘ ‘ an ^Thpse medical 

5228*^ I had never lectured 
, ^ recalled wincing at the 

^ttffcfrbosffilty.Thiuhehiw 

S®rX e ^ ,tt,0Ullhe 

JJ^^Penenoe wiU stand him In 
- f qr hte afrpolntment as 

transblnary. 
j^^topimittee on continuing 
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' ’ ' dp the Committee 
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; •■' Open University. 
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Central 
funding 
danger 

by Patricia Santinelli 
Centralized funding and the bureauc- 
ratization of vocational education in 
further education colleges and local 
authorities would endanger rather 
than enhance their ability to respond 
to local needs, according to a report 
published last week. 

The report prepared jointly by the 
Association ot Metropolitan Author- 
ities and the Further education Staff 
College is the first official response to 
the White Paper Training for Jobs and 
is based 'on examples of current prac- 
tice in eight areas.. 

It points out that the danger of a 
reduction in capacity would be greatest 
when the information base for external 
direction was inadequate or was less 
credible- than local knowledge. Im- 
posed change in these circumstances 
would risk the destruction of good will, 
and it might be that a patchwork of 
local initiatives would be preferable. 

Answering the White Paper’s 
accusations of failure, the report stres- 
ses that whatever deficicnces exist in 

[ irovision for vocational education, the 
Deal authorities and their colleges arc 
the least culpable of all the parties 
involved. 

Mix Nicky Harrison, who chairs the 
AMA's education committee, said 
that It had challenged the Government 
to hold a proper Inquiry. It refused.' 

Birmingham's changes in the pat- 
tern of provision almost exactly match- 
ed the kind of job market analysis 
which the Manpower Services Com- 
mission had been able to do. The Inner 
London Education Authority distribu- 
tive trades scheme was based on an 
interchange of knowledge Bnd under- 
aetween college and com- 
merce. The South Tyneside chapter 
waspossibly the most glamorous in the 
book, but it was about tough and 
hard-nosed training directly related to 
work in the North Sea. 

The other areas covered by the 
report are the Wirral, Waltham 
Forest, Salford, Sheffield and Leeds, 
all of which show that collages and 
local authorities do assess and meet the 
: needs of local industries, v ' 
Responsibility and Responsiveness. 
edited . by. Bob Kedney and David 
Parkes obtainable from the FESG 
publications, Coombe Lodge, Blag- 
don, Bristol BS18 6RG, Or the AMA, 
36 Old Queen Street, London SWl. 
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St Andrews University Ladies Golf Team Is to auction a gold club 
donated by Jack Nicklaus to help raise funds for a two-week golf tour 
of Japan this summer. The students, (from left) Rosie Laughland 
(captain), Fiona Malcolm, Susie Irving, Alison Golver, Claire Logan, 
Vicky Stanhope, Vallery Allen and Remony Brice, plan to play six 
matches against regional teams In Japan, where women's golf is 
rapidly growing In popularity. 


Westhill teaching praised but 
preparation ‘ variable 9 


Westhill College runs an academically 
demanding ana rigorous BEd course, 
but the preparation of its primary 
students varies considerably, Her 
Majesty's Inspectorate says in a report 
published this week. 

HMI.says that the course is well 
taught But that primary students at the 
Birmingham-based college vary con- 
siderably in the extent to which they 
have been prepared for the role of 
curriculum leader/consultant. More- 
over HMI points out that secondary 
students on the Community Youtn 
Studies course are not prepared ade- 
quately for the secondnry curriculum. 

Discussing the content of the course 
further, HMI says tutors prepared 
their lectures well and drew on a broad 
repertoire of teaching styles, but that 
in a significant minority, of cases, the 
presentation of material was excessive- 
ly didactic, sometimes leaving students 
-with only a partial' understanding of 
• concent and With fcwopport unities for 
discussion and further enlightenment. 

'There is therefore a need for tutors 
to review titelr own teaching styles and 
the ways In which they check whether 


students have assimilated new and 
often complex ideas." 

The inspectorate adds that profes- 
sional methods courses were taught In 
a very adaptable teaching studies cen- 
tre, out that although appropriate 
emphasis was given to mathematics, 
language, religious studies and physic- 
al education, tne brevity and timing of 
courses in science, expressive arts and 
music detracted from their value. 

It believes this aspect of provision 
should be reviewed and that more 
attention should be paid to history, 
and geography in the professional 
methods courses despite their import- 
ance in the primary school curriculum. 

As far as staff are concerned, HMI 
says that Westhill tutors are well 
qualified academically, but that very 
few have recent full-time experience in 
primary schools. 

, “While, so me are currently working 
Cn ! schools for’ a part of eqch week, 
others urgently need- to gain prart/caf 
experience of this kind.' The recently 
formed staff- development committee 
‘ • faces a sic rh challenge in attempting to 
meet this peed," the report says. 


Business educators forge cross-Channel links 


A new association designed to forge 
closer links, between academics and 
employers Involved in business educa- 
tion throughout Europe has been laun- 
ched in 'Brussels. 

Officially announced yesterday, the 
Conference Burop6ene dcS Enseig- 
nanis de Gestlon will endeavour to 
promote European business education - 
contacts and cooperation. It Intends io 
organize.. Conferences anti' working 
groups oiT current issues in the field, 
and to examine course. , design, 
teaching, research .and consultancy 
work. . 1 ••• 


The steering committee set up to. 
initiate the new association included 
Mr Alan Hale, dean of the faculty of 
business at*' North East London 
Polytechnic. : - 

. HIs. colleague ' at NELP, Mr Tony 
Ellis, had originally conducted re- 
1 search on the need for a European 
business education organization < 

"My; research showed there was a 
• clear need for a forum which would 
bring together the many people In- 
volved in promoting. Europe an chop-, 
eiatlon. in hqsiness education. Every- 
body wanted a genuine European. 


rather than nationally-based initia- 
tive,’’ said Mr Ellis. 

. ASuccessFul business education con- 
ference in Amsterdam last year, sup- 
ported by the European Institute of 
Education and the European Founda- 
tion for Management Development, 
persuaded the. steering' committee to 
- launch the new association this year. It 
Is'currently planning another confer- 
ence to be held in Kheims in spring 
. 1986. . _ 8 

'Mr ' Ellis said he would welcome 
inquiries from institutions In Britain’ 
about the new association. 


Sparkling Perry in at the 


experience and more toslde contacts 
among administrators' than mo?t 
other candidates. v' . j’ ■ 

Those years qfeni setting up the 
OU were excltbig though gruelling, 
often worktarl4hoi^^y«^ 

itegffl owed lUpmy familyto 
take a break after 13 years, i|e 8a|d* 
Ho remains, however, a Arm «MP* ■ 

pa !?thliik M »« » IFeaty P U J W 

financial ^ lldw . 

academic retrenchment. I -always 

used to say that what may seem like a 

small percentage cat' for a 


vice versa allow greater expansion,' 
be added. . . • ■ _ -1 , 

He was deputy leader of ffitSpthl 
Democrats in the House of Lords and 
Is still education and health, spokes- . 
man foLthe 80-odd group of Alliance 
peers who can often make things 
quite uncomfortable for (he govern- . 

"xSnl Perry ke P l an ^nice at ihe 
Open University to pursue his actM- 
tleTfor the United Nations Interna- 
tional CentrcToj Distance UtnM 
which now -holds computerized i re- 
rdi oh 500 Institutions worldwide, 


WOICD noff'Biw, ,v,. T — - "ji. , - - 

cords Oh 500 Institutions worldwide, 
&, primary 

which : are involved, . In dWapce 

main work has been aa , 
live chalrmkn^VJ^gtel, an foda- 


live cnairmw, ■«« ^ 

pendent group or producifon com-' 

patties: Which nmkea education and 
training software.-^, .:r ,i' ; 

Linked with this ho started .A; 


ity videos mainly In science and 
technology. He plays g(df, spends one 
’ day a week at the Lords and another 
day at lhe Encyclopaedia Brltaiuilca 
where he ha* oeen for 12 : years 
: writing on medicine and science,; . 

. The terms of reference of. thgjiew 
committee do, aa he points out, 
"leave It wide open over what to 
Include In continuing education" but 
he docs not see how tne 1 oqu try can be 
restricted to thb higher levels of work 
and will have to Include extramural 
departments, ' • ’ 

^Otie of thc<raost critical areas Is 
updating and retraining for that 
group which I call the NCQs of 
. Industry, fh^rb is a problem finding 
; graduates . for. computing, Informa- 
tion technology and engineering but 
Jf you look further you will find that 
there aTe the same gaps lh the second i 
tlejV'heiald. 

> A detailed survey of provision has. 
not been done yet and sotrie sort of 
sponsored senemer like. VTS. may bf 



areaats » the answhr: “Whethci* thht provision ' 
for that . .. should coine from hloher ediicAtlnn 


should come. from higher education 
: or.uot has to be deddea but there is to 
my rafod nowhere else It can come 

.from-. / , ; . 

‘ ‘It fa art area for tha comralttee to 
explore but the hard fact Is that what : 
' 1* done atipresent Is done In-House by 
companies titeituelrea arid In order to 
sqe whnt gaps there are there will 

nKt to tackle^h^ajSS! 1 * 8 ’ 
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New law 

guarantees 

funding 

from Donald Fields 

HELSINKI 

A link between the growth of gross 
domestic product and the size of finds 
channelled Into Finnish universities is 
proposed in a draft that is likely to 


become a parliamentary bill next 
autumn. 

Central government allocations for 
universities would be Increased each 
year in line with average real economic 
growth for the previous five years, 
according to the draft. Every third 
year, the government would approve a 
plan to develop universities over the 
next six years. 

The financial innovation would 
guarantee universities with resources 
By “at least* 1 the increase in the GDP, 
but problems posed by a possible 
decline in economic performance are 
not discussed. The implementation of 
the principle would almost certainly 
mean more money for the universities, 
whose expansion has fallen an esti- 
mated 500 million mnrkka (£62 mil- 
lion) short of that warranted by GDP 
figures since 1975. 

The entire draft lays the foundations 
for a new, 20- year statute governing 20 
universities in Finland, replacing one 
expiring at the end of next year. Such a 
comprehensive law appears unusual by ' 
western standards, and begs questions 
about autonomy in higher education. 

Why is an act necessary when other 
countries . survive without one? Mr 
Markku Linna, a senior ministry, of 
education official said: “The fact that it 
guarantees long-term funds for univer- 
sities and makes them independent of 
budget fluctuations is justification in 
itself. Wc could get along without a 
law, but it is a great help in planning.** 
So could others adopt the Finnish 


In Finland many items 


University of Europe planned 


from David Dickson 


PARIS 


Plans for on international postgradu- 
ate university which would raise a 
substantial proportion of its funds 
from private sources and award a 
“doctorate of Europe" to students 
successfully completing designated 
two-year courses are shortly to be 
announced by a group of French 
academics. 

Preliminary details of the proposal 
for such a University of Europe were 

B ’ven in Paris last week by Mme 
elene- Ahrweiler, the rector of the 
Academy of Paris and a keen promoter 
of efforts to integrate higher education 
at a European level. 

Speaking on the occasion of the first 
"states general of the students of 
Europe ’*, a week-long meeting orga- 
nized by students from a number of 
leading Parisian universities and 
grandes £coles y Mme Ahrweiler said 
that the general level of interuniversity 
relations nips in Europe was low be- 
cause, in democratic countries, each 
had its own mechanisms and traditions. 

“This lack of uniformity makes it 
difficult to arrange the circulation of 
students from one to another white 
maintaining the benefit of diplomas," 
she said, while bilateral agreements 
between universities tended to be 
confined to particular disciplines. 

It was in order to get round such 

g rpblcms that plans for a University of 
iiirope were currently being drawn up 
by a group of university academics in 
association with a number of prom in- 


Hungarians 
want more 
autonomy 

Hungarian universities have recently 
become involved in a “polemic 11 about 


academic autonomy, Bala, Koepeczi, 

{feported to the Nation id Assembly last 
tnonth. " » - - 

^.Thls was triggered by the new 
Education Bill, the First since 1961, 
which went before the National 
Assembly In mid- April. Ostensibly it is 
intended to give legal force to the 
programme - lor the development of 
education until the end of the century, 
which was adopted last year b and to 


tion system Introduced piecemeal over 
the last two decades. . , 

.The academic community, however, 
has taken - the opportunity^) press fof 


ent personalities from medical, legal 
and industrial circles, Mme Ahrweiler 
added. 

The goal of the new institution 
would be to link up centres of excell- 
ence at what the French call the third 
cycle of university studies - usually the 
last two of a six-year university course - 
in different countries. Students taking 
these courses would . be awarded a 
doctorate of Europe recognized by all 
universities participating in the 
scheme. 

In the social sciences, the courses 
leading to such a qualification would 
be set up around new themes stressing 
particular aspects of European society 
and culture, said Mme Ahrweiler. 
Such courses might even be approved 
in non-European universities. 

Other courses would be established 
in the natural sciences. In this case, 
they would be based on designated 
centres of excellence and concentrate 
on subjects which are not already 
covered in European centres such as 
the European Laboratory for Nuclear 
Research (CERN) and the European 
Molecular Biology Laboratory. One 
such possibility already being discus- 
sed would concentrate on tropical 
diseases. 

Basic qualifications for a course such 
as “democracy in Europe” would be a 
first degree and knowledge of at least 
one foreign language. "We would then 
send out requests tor offers to histo- 
rians, political scientists, and those In 
legal studies, and would place the 
student in. the most advanced centre 


Is it a bird. . ? 
Is it a plane..? 

from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
We all know that pigs might fly and 
Walt Disney .once conceived a flying 

cyes Whed a pterosaur Vrith^^S-foot 
wingspan Daps Its way serenely down 
the capital’s spacious mall. _ 

The pterosaur, a species of flying 
dinosaur which became extinct about 
60 million years ago, Is being recqn- 
structed-by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion’s. Air and Space Museum at a 
cost of $400,000. . ‘ 

; MrDonLopez. the museum’s 
deputy director, said: ♦‘We’d always 
planned to do It, bat now we can be 
spre It will be built on.the scale that 
We wanted^” That scale Is ftilisizd - 
fossil remains of the pterosaur Indi- 
cate th|at It Had 'a long neck, large 
head and. a wingspan of between 25 . 
and 4Q feet;. The Smithsonian recon- 
struction, remote-controlled, will 
have a 36-foot wingspan and weigh 
about 125 lbs. 


model is in the bands of Paul Mac- 


for study and research in this sector, 
anywhere in Europe - or perhaps 
even outside,' 1 Mme Ahrweiler asia. 

It was hoped that the plan would 
advance sufficiently rapidly for the 
fust students to be accepted for the 
1986/87 academic year. 

Although the administration of the 
whole operation would be carried out 
from Paris, groups of university 
teachers in each country would act as 
outposts operating according to 
national conventions when preparing 
their courses. In this way, she said: 
“We will be able to bring the scientific 
institutions of each country out of their 
Isolation." 

Mme Ahrweiler said that she had 
already presented the proposal for a 
University of Europe to top European 
industrialists, to the administrators of 
several French grandes fcolcsand to 
research centres. Each, she said, could 
commission courses if they were judged 
to be academically interesting. 

In addition, companies would be 
offered pluridisciphnary courses of 
continuing education for tbeir execu- 
tives. 

Hie proposals for a University of 
Europe are expected to be welcomed 
in institutions like the Council of 
Europe, which has long been en- 
couraging steps linking up the higher 
education institutions in different 
European countries but has been frus- 
trated by the administrative difficul- 
ties, for example through the mutual 
recognition of academic qualifications. 



urt 

cit- 


aerodynamjes are .. already ex- 
perimenting In California with a 
small glldor version of the ptorasuBr. 
The filial model, which will be rough- 
ly the size of a four-seater aircraft, 
will be constructed of graphite, car- 
bon and epoxy fibres. The most 
difficult part of the project will be to 


Spanish 
students 
rise again 

by Sarah Jane Evans 

The spring term in Spain has b« n 
marked by ever-increasing stude* 
activity and strikes by non-tenured' 

Slal(. 

A range of uncoordinated studea 
action in different universities flnsllv 
culminated in a one-day strike Ua 
month in a number of universitiet 
following on from the national strike is 
December. 

At issue is the Spanish government 1 ! 
policy over the financing of universi- 
ties. The student body is now cam- 
paigning again, after almost a decade 
of inaction, but it has chosen concrete 
internal administrative and academic 
matters, whereas in the 1960s and 197b 
1 its concerns were, more broadly poll, 
deal. ^ 

Study fees, the size and number o( 
grants, and the level of state invest- 
ment in the universities are the key 
issues, which have been brou jit to i 
head by the introduction of the Law of 
University Reform. 

The spokesman far students’ action 
in the Young Socialists (a branch of the 
governing Socialist Party) has been 
reported as saying that there can be do 
comparison with the activities of May 
1968 or the subsequent ycafs before 
Franco died. What motivates them 
now is what affects them directly - 
having to pay the fees. 

Activists from the 1970s recall the 
strong police presence on campus and 
the imprisonment of demonstrators a 1 
a rallying point, in cqntraat to loda/i 
students who are free to study what 
they wish and in* a parliamentary 
democracy. 

This new student activity is notewor- 
thy for its lack of unity, though It can 
be crudely divided into two groups, 
‘‘moderate 11 and “radical". TT» food- 
orates are prepared to negotiate with 
tho Education Ministry and io (an 
art in the reforms offered by the new. 


on the governing body and' Increased 
autonomy for each institution over its 
financing. The radicals are oot. 

Every year there is a rash of demon- 
strations at the boginning of the au- 
tumn term in the larger universities to 
complnin about overcrowding ana 
high pupil-tcacljer ratios, but the lew! 


rVTlBlil r.TaU.'Al.B \ ' Ml, 1 !.. 


In, the recent first electlorwtc i the 
newly-constituted governing bodio, 
the average student turnout was TUpw 
cent, though thesecrctflty of state tor 
universities regarded thu i ■ I su ^; 
Seville, onco more the radfcd unwr- 
slty, had a 99 per cent abstention nj 
Unity has been weakened by o*** 


over the presence af pollpeon campP 1 ' 
at Santiago de ComposteU overt™ 
high cost and low standard of 
moderation; at Alicante over the w* 
subsidy; and in the Basque counuy 
over transport; and at Martina |rj 
Barcelona Decause of overcrowd tug. • 
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Students fined 
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; The acting vice-chkncellors 'Until 
decided" that students .wh ^' absented ■ 
themselves for 10 (jays or more^will ’ 

month's Instalmqnt, While 

“ r a five per cent tut for,' 
J ' The payment* for- 
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overseas news 



Back to Humboldt beginnings for Germans East and West 

from Rflrhara unn r\... 


Von Humboldt: celebrated pioneer 


from Barbara von Ow 

j MUNICH 

ine two modern-day Germany^ are 
marking the 150th anniversary of the 
death of Wilhelm von Humboldt, the 
higher education reformer, in remark- 
ably different ways. The distinguished 
scholar, statesman and founder of 
Berlin university radically reformed 
higher education with his concept of 
the modern university which remained 
the unchallenged ideal of German 
academics for a century-and-a-half. 

Humboldt, bom in 1767 at Potsdam, 
the son of a Prussian army officer, 
worked as a lawyer and scholar before 
being appointed director of the art and 
education department at the Prussian 


interior ministry in 1810. 

In barely 16 months, he initiated 
sweeping reforms which Instituted the 
independence of science and the 
autonomy of the higher education 
system. The fundamental principle of 
his ideas, which were greatly inspired 
by classical antiquity, was the close 
unity between teaching and research. 

In West Germany, the anniversary 
has fuelled a nuanccd debate on the 
validity of Humboldt's ideals In the age 
of the technology race and mass uni- 
versities. Commemorating the event, 
the president of the rectors’ confer- 
ence. Theodor Bcrchem, said that 
while at Humboldt's time there were 
no more than 5,000 students in the 


whole of Germany, today there were 
1.3 million in the Federal Republic 
alone. 

If the great reformer had called for 
“solitude, freedom and distance” in 
research, the modern priorities were 
innovation and technology transfer, 
Bcrchem noted. For all the differ- 
ences, however, it remained just as 
important now to maintain the unity of 
teaching and research at German uni- 
versities and to defend their academic 
autonomy - despite the “thick web of 
rules ana recommendations" of 20th- 
century bureaucracy. 

The East German medio, far from 
giving emphasis to the autonomy issue, 
nevertheless praised Humbolut as a 


“liberal bourgeois reformer 1 * who had a 
place in the ^progressive heritage" ol 
the “first workers’ and peasants’ 
state”. 

Underlining the Honeckcr regime's 
efforts to cultivate a new historical 
national consciousness, the party daily 
Nettes Deutschland devoted a long 
editorial to the “great humanist”, not 
without stating, however, that many of 
Humboldt's Ideas had only been real- 
ized with the advent of sociulism . One 
proof of East Germany's cultivation of 
Humboldt's heritage, the newspaper 
claimed, was that Berlin University 
was officially re-named Humboldt 
University in 1949. 


Swedes to assess Apartheid 

student loan plan 

I /J * 1 * 

from Donald Fields spiralling debt burden covering a lone 1 dUlLclllhlll 


High tuition fees force many 
out of colleges, says provost 


from Donald Fields 

HELSINKI 

Probably the most vexed question in 
Swedish academic life - student fi- 
nance - is to be examined by an 
all-party parliamentary committee 
empowered to improve or amend the 
existing loan-based system, or to prop- 
ose a new one. 

An announcement of the commit- 
tee’s formation this summer copies five ' 
months before what opinion polls 
indicate will be a close-run general 
election, and follows a statement by 
Mrs Lena Hjelm-Walfen, minister of 
education in the Social Democratic 
government formed in 1982, that re- 
sources for students cannot be ex- 
panded above recent levels. 

At present, 93 per cent of the 
state-funded income received by 
Swedish students consists of loans, 
with only 7 per cent derived from 
grants, Once students earn more 
than about £1,775 a year from extra- 
anricularwork, they fail to qualify for 
M assistance. Assessments are the 
nme for each undergraduate, 
respective of marital and other family 
arcums lances. 

The committee may; break with 
tradition, by considering differentials 
between different types of student. 
Mild eyidence that young Swedes as a 
*tole are leaving home at a gradually 
Wgher age, those who remain with 
•Mr parents are considered in some 
Jprten to enjoy a financial edge oyer 
®we who leave home. 

.Some voices have been raised in 
wour of discriminating between sub- 
let*- But Mr Jean-PIerre Zune, poli- 
adviser to the education minister, 
that “nobody responsible for these 
. ?}«stions’' would advocate such an 
pa. The very principle of differentials 
“d aroused fervent opposition at last 
Nfemn’s Social Democratic Party 
Egress, and few experts thought ft 
re feasible. The previous non- 
~cialist government had abandoned 
assessment of spouses’ incomes in 
®***ing student assistance, and no 
P®ny Wanted to reintroduce it. 
^Sweden's federation of student uni- 
and consumer protection agency 
that students living in their own 
wee monthly shortfalls of around 
^ in their personal budgets, with a 


ance to pump more money into the 
system. This, in turn, relates to the 
much broader strategy of slicing large 
fiscal deficits and external debts. 

However, students feel they consti- 
tute a special case. More than any 
other group, they have seen assess- 
ment of their incomes lag behind 
inflation. The only way they can 
relieve themselves of the obligation to 
start repaying their loans within a 
maximum three years of being lent 
their last instalment is to earn only a 
minimal sum. 

The government is introducing some 
technical adjustments, effective from 
July 1, that will rephasc student bor- 
rowing in any given calendar year, and 
minor adjustments in assistance for 
students with children and those resid- 
ing far from home, in two years time, 
the benchmark limits determining 
entitlement to state assistance will be 
altered. 

As the election approaches, one 
senses that even a few thousand stu- 
dent votes could tip the scales between 
a single-party Social Democratic and a 
multi-party- noh-sociallSt administra- 
tion. Mr Zune maintains that no 
marked inter-party differences exist on 
the student finance issue. 

However, the communists, oil 
whose support the Social Democrats 
lean when they outnumber ail non- 
socialists but are still short of a major- 
lew. Thei 


ity, take a more generous view. They 
may be eager to woo student votes to 
achieve once again, the 4 per cent 
threshold needed for entry into the 
Riksdag (parliament). 

Money for students will only occupy 
the periphery of the election cam- 
paign, but discontent is so rife 
among Swedish students, arid the pen- 
dulum among them has swung so far 
from left to right In the last 15 years, 
that one is bound to wonder whether 
these factors could be decisive on 

^MefnSle Mrs Hjelm-Walfen has 
warned that the government will en- 
force new methods of achieving 2 per 
cent academic spending cpts in univer- 
sities that soft pedal on directives to 
save on bureaucracy, rather than 
education. . ‘ 


Chinese illiteracy pledge 

Sptt;Ge6ffrey Parkins -. of China’s school-age child: 

: SfeSmiSW-fS-?*- -sKR/SEJSSS 


■*« vuwgq io eummaie uweracy 
■ i iSf ttdge by 1995. 

- -G fl0 YL the chairman of the 
Atry » national commission for Un- 
h recent conference that 
now reached the, stage. 


. education was the pjrtq-. 

available resources 
hjobilfeed and extensive. 
aSlSffife being' roddc to, eliminate 
V- On toroughout the country and 
; ^ YMtob* forms of adult 

including continuing voca- 
Urses, .In .many, fields. The 
wasfofaise “the cultural and- 
|eyd of the, whole nation”, he : 
^P.sJbUrth international cpri- 
'n- adult education in Paris. .. 
“fibres sh6w that 95 percent 


if 


of China’s school-age children aremw 
receiving primary education, ana si 
per cent of senior middle school Pupils 

Mjssss’ggS' 

are Utenfte, compared with 20 per ceilt 

were not convinced. But one equca 
income, were felt and seen MQ 

the attitudes of country .people bad 

begun to change. 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
Reports of the death of student activism 
In the United States may turn out to 
have been exaggerated. From const to 
coast, the undergraduate classes of ’85 
have suddenly found a cause to protest 
about - apartheid. 

There have been dally demonstra- 
tions outside the South African embas- 
sy In Washington for several months, 
and the resultant arrests have become a 
ritual which has gradually slipped from 
the headlines. Now the students have 
begun to lake more direct action on 
their own campuses. 

Protesters at Columbia University in 
New York have chained up (he doors of 
Hamilton Hall and ore relusltiR to leave 
the front steps until the administration 
sells its £28 million Investment in firms 
which do business In South Africa. 

More than 100 students at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, have 
been sleeping on the steps of the 
university’s administration building. 
In New Brunswick, New Jersey, be- 
tween 80 and 100 students are occupy- 
ing the Rutgers University student 
centre, which. (hey have re-named the 
Nelson Mandela Center. The pattern b 
being repeated across the country. 

The theme throughout is that the 
universities should get rid of Invest- 
ments In companies with subsidiaries 
or business. deellngs in South Africa. 

Non-violent civil disobedience basso 
Tar been tbe order of (he day, with none 
of (he outright combat with the police 
which characterized the student pro- 
tests of (he 1960s. 

The University of California has nine 
campuses, and the governing board of 
regents Is to meet soon to discuss the 
students’ demands for disinvestment. 
There Is a lot brtnoney at stake. Of (be 
university’s £4,000 million investment 
portfolio, £1,400 Is in companies which 
have ties with South Africa. Opponents 
of disinvestment claim that it would be 
tantamount to the university shooting 
itself In the fool, with possible losses for 
retired personnel. 

Evidence from those doten universi- 
ties which have already severed the 
South African connection, however, 
suggests that this fear may be mis- 
nlflctd 

Five years ago, Michigan State sold 
more than £5.1 mUllon of stock In 13 
companies thafdld business In South 
Africa, Including IBM, General 
Motors, Ford, Exxon, Xerox and Dow 

^ NaacjCralgi director oflnvestments 

not ph economic hardship and still 

^Robert Schwartz, vice president of 
Sfaesrson-Amerlcan Express In New 
York, sal?:; “In almost every study, 
IWriSSe b better without .the 
South ' Afrlca-relaled .Stocks anti 

h °mh student 

cress htgly on statistics rather than 
emotive riogaas to pleadlhelr cBM. a 
BO od dealofre-lhlnklng b going on- Mr 

-tesessssssirsg»£. 

idealism. 


from John Walshc 

DUBLIN 

The provost of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, Dr William Watts has told the 
education minister, Gcmmu Hussey, 
that many parents and students arc 
finding it difficult to meet tuition fees. 

At least 37 students hnvc dropped 
out of the college this year, giving 
inability to pay as the reason and this 
may be a straw in the wind, he has 
suggested in a letter to the minister. 

Quite apart from student protests 
and withdrawals, there is qtner evi- 
dence of resistance to fee increases, 
according to Dr Wotts. 

He wrote: “We notice, for example, 
that there Is a reduced rate of applica- 
tion for residence in the college. There 
appears to be some reduction in the 
use of the catering service , there is a 
lower Level of application for evening 
diploma courses, and we have received 
quite' specific comments from a num- 
ber of individuals that this relates to 


the size of the fee.” 

The college hns recently agreed to 
the government’s “request" that tui- 
tion ices be increased by 10.5 per cent 
for the coming uendemic year, pushing 
more courses over the £800 mark. 
Only n quarter of Irish university 
students arc on grants. 

The government’s programme for 
the next two years provides for fee 
increases nbovc thu inflation level. But 
Dr Watts, with the support of his 
board, lias urged that the Increases 
should be kept close to the inflation 
rate. 

Meanwhile, the college authorities 
have another and more serious wony 
on their doorstep - an arsonist. A 
seventh fire broke out recently in as 
many months and the re nre fears that a 
lone individual is responsible. 

What is particularly alarming is that 
the most recent incident was in a hall of 
residence where 4U students were 
asleep. 
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Dipping into the research selection box 


Later this month the University Grants Commit- 
tee will give the universities guidance on the 
selective research policy. At the same time they 
will give a progress report on their more long- 
term review of the distribution of resources and 
student numbers, and they will be seeking 
detailed information about universities’ academic 
plans and allocation machinery, writes Ngalo 
Crequer. 

Billed as the “alternative Green Paper" it will 
certainly be more interesting than the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science model and it will 
be the impetus for far-reaching policy and 
financial changes for the universities. 

The suggestion that there should be more 
selectivity m research funding among and within 
universities was raised by Sir Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of State for Education and Science in 
his planning advice letter of September 1983. 

It featured in the UGC "strategy" debate and 
since then Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, UGC 
chairman has floated a number of spin-off ideas, 


particularly a divorce between the teaching and 
research function for staff. 

Three working groups have been grappling 
with the problem since the end of last year and the 
intention is to introduce the policy for the 
academic year 1986/87. .. 

Peter Swinnerton-Dyer wants to abandon the 
concept of a “unit or resource" spending per 
student, because it ties research spending (or 
implies that it docs) to the number of undergradu- 
ates. And world-class research is now so expen- 
sive, he and the Government argue, that research 
funding must be more selective. 

He is confident they will be able without too 
much difficulty to produce at least a teaching unit 
of resource, though it may vary according to 
subject. 

Yet in trying to create the selective research 
policy they are doing exactly what they said was 
impossible, identifying the separate casts of 
teaching and research, when the DES published 
its paper on intersectoral funding comparisons in 


July 1983. So much of the work of universities 
cannot be attributed exclusively to one rather 
than the other that attempts to do so are arbitrary, 
said the UGC. 

Another problem is how much detail should go 
into universities' research plans. To what extent 
should the UGC be guided by these plans in 
funding research and to what extent should they 
reveal that they have been so guided. 

It raises again the whole question of earmark- 
ing of hinds, one subject the universities were 
almost unanimously opposed to in their replies to 
the 28 questions. It infringes university autonomy 
- London has already said it will not allow the 
UGC to take away court functions. 

Who anyway has the capacity to assess 50-odd 
research plans, all written differently, make 
judgements, and then monitor the spending of the 
money? 

The policy will inevitably be a judgement of 
past performance so it will be even more vital to* 
introduce safeguards for the unexpected dis- 


coveries, and innovation. 

Finally, the UGC wants a policy that win M 
produce the diseconomies created in kmi „ 
change will be insignificant to begin with ihm.iS 
the trends will be "worth close efLCkTg 
the UGC wants universities to feel that b, 
improving performance it can increase its 2 
sources. This implies chopping and chanriiu rf 
grant decisions of a kind universities wfllliS 
unpalatable. 

It also means universities will try to eba™ 
direction in those areas considered fashionable 
for research funding, and this in the long te™ 
could have serious disadvantages. 

On these two pages WES reporters look at 
some of the problems of trying to create the 
selective research policy. Jon Turney looks it 
how research effort can be assessed, Peter 
Aspden examines the special problems of & 
arts, and also how university allocation machin- 
ery works. Karen Gold shows how research 
figures in the public sector. 


Handicap in cash stakes 
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There is no formula for the UGC to use 
in selective allocation of research 
funds - and there isn't going to be. For 
a start, no one really knows how much 
of their block grants British universi- 
ties spend on research , and study of the 
eventual outputs is still in its infancy. 
The UGC will have little option but to 
base its decisions on good old- 
fashioned peer-review, supplemented 
by imperfect indications of present 
patterns of spending, and what they 
produce. That sounds like a replica of 
the research council system, which the 
committee wants to avoid. This maybe 
possible by taking into account local 
institutional considerations like links 
with industry or other research estab- 
lishments. 

The difficulty of assessing how much 
UGC cash goes on research Isn't loo 
; much of a handicap at the outset of a 
! selective policy. It doe'sn’t matter if the 
I base-line isreally 30 percent or 40 per 
, cent of the total it the committee 

I makes a few million pounds off the top 

. to redistribute. But the precise fate of 
i . . the UGC’s funds J* . growing. more.., 
J ’ . important politically , and ihe commit- : 

.tee and others are trying to get a belter 1 
* , • idea where the money goes. Without 

|t, the debate about national research 
“ • . budgets is togged ifown in statistical 
v; uncertainty.; 

■ , . ’Hie basic problem is that unlverei- 

• tics do lots of different things, paid for 
from the same purse. There is no 
. > , agreement on how to divide up any of 
, the normal headings of institutional 

j l expend! lure - salaries, buildings, 

\ equipment -grants' Or libraries - be- 
V] tween teaching and. the universities’ 

, side of the “dual support* 1 aysteni for' 

' i It is partly fear that spread- 

. . \ • ,n 8 UGC funds evenly Is no longer a 

! sure route to the Well-found laborafor- 

■! ‘® s research councils assume 1 n costing 

their grants that prompts the move to 

selectivity. But since no scientist since 
i , ;• .. , Galileo has ever admitted tp having 

adequate funds or equipment, not 
•v knowing how much is spam is a 
i ; ; handicap iq assessing claims for new 
■ ;RindS. .... ... 

.Qne W.taa better estimate of the 
division is refining knowledge Of bow 
much tune academic staff spend on 
research. The figure commonly used -*• 
JUper cent - conies from a study in 
1969. by the Committee of Vice Chan- 1 
cellors and Principals. The CVCP • 
asked alt members of staff In 11 
universities, just under 18.000 peopte. 

tn Wane v. 


” * “wiiiiuuuy.gY rrar , 

I N ; fossoif-A., H., Ha^ey qame-Up. with a 

i >'/\- !;[ I Rgureaf/IO per cfpt, Furthfcc clarified ':. 
, ■ | * . . lion Will awqit rejjulfe of a pew study of 

, i ! : ', research costs in Universities and:: 

V • ; polytechnics how under waV. Profes- 
P;‘ 1 1 sor Keith Clayton, tormec. deputy V 
\ chairman, of thft t pGC, 

.j.-' grant frorti the Department of Ediica- :- : 

['-! : tlon and Science to assessrps'earch 1 

spending ;on both sides 'of. the binary ■ 
V This follows tf Small pilot study 1 






The clinical and scientific group Is 
chaired by Professor Colin Dollery, 
professor of clinical pharmacology at 
the Royal Postgraduate Medical 
School. 

Other 
1L, Gfiln 
(aurj 
:a 


R. F. Goodwin of 
. Jnlverslty (clinical veter- 

inary medicine), Professor D. K. 
Mason, of Glasgow dental hospital 
and school (dental education), Pro- 
fessor Edward Marsland, vice chan- 
cellor of Birmingham University, 
Professor G, P, McNlchoI, vice chan- 
cellor of Aberdeen University. Prof- 
essor Sir Randolph Quirk, vice 
chancellor of (iondon University, 
Professor A v P. M. Forrest, chief 
scientist, Scottish Home and Health 
department, Hr M.P.W. Godfrey, 
Medkal Research Council, Professor 
J*. M. Newsom-Davtes, Royal Free 
hospital medical school (neurological 
science).' 


f.i i 


UGC research spending 
(estimated) In 1985/86 * 

.gJMww ... £ million 

Medical research 149 

Social Sciences . ■ 100 

Natural Sciences • 23 g 

Engineering and Technology . 103 
Humanities .‘70 

Source: Annual Review of Govern- 
ment Funded R&D, 1884. 

respondents In all universities and-all 
the large public sector institutions in 
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not go out until institutions receive the 
UGC letter. 

The DES study will guarantee that 
responses will not reach any funding 
agency in a form which permits indi- 
vidual colleges to be identified - it is 
purely to produce an overall picture of 
the two sectors. But many universities 
will presumably use the same figures to 
produce answers to the two sets of 
questions. Both are likely to stretch 
existing accounting procedures, and 
the respondents will be hard-pressed 
to come up with the data requested by 
the November deadline. The overall 
study should then be publishable early 
next year, perhaps in time to assist the 
second round of the UGC's policy 
development. 

Meanwhile as the amounts reallo- 
cated at first will be small, measures of 
output may be more important than 
input. As the UGC chairman Sir Peter 
Swinnerton-Dyer put it earlier this 
year, “If a department says that it plans 
to uncover some of the major secrets of 
n aiyre In th e next five years, we are 

■ ■bOTtfff’tfcN&K 16# m any Of then! it has 
uncovered in the last five". 

Ibis implies judgement of both quali- 
ty and quantity - hoW many small 
secrets are worth one big one, or one 
that can be patented? But in principle 
modern techniques of citation analysis 
could help. Computer databases of 
sciendfie publications and their lists of 
references, like that maintained for the 
i Science Citation Index, can be used to 
measure outputs and. to some extent, 
Impact. Work using these indicators is 
already quite advanced in Holland, 
where the University of Leiden has 

■ used publication data to assess indi- 
vidual research groups in departments. 

The snags are the raw data is quite 
expensive, and needs very careful 
Interpretation. But at the very least the 
UGC is likely to want lists of recent 
publications taken into account In 
university research plans. Even with- 
out citation analysis, it is likely a paper 
in Nature will carry more weight than a 
review article for the Annals of Adv- 
. ances in Analysis or an unpublished 
conference presentation on campus, 

1 A „ sepwte possible: indicator of 
quality , is the amount of money a 
department f attracts from research 
councils or other sponsors. This should 
■be fairly easy to reckon up for the 
councils - the Spence and Engineering 
and Medical, Research : • Councils: 
i already : publish ^ lists., of ; amdbntg. 
■awarded by : institutions, But-. ibis' 
' Would moye the UGC view closer' to 
' i r 1 ® research council view of the. world. • 

• '. The councils, atid their presiding: 
Advisory Board; for : the Research 
Councils already , look < like wielding 
. conilderablfe lnfmcnce over the UGCY 
Interpretation of selectivity. SERC ' 
Oommitteesi : taadd lip .of Unlvdrsity 
: ;B<»denucs for the most pait, were 
consulted oyer allocation ofthe UGC's 

■ ..’new; blood'* appointments. And the 
research touncils and the ABRC are 


Students overstretched in 
the quest for originality 
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Professor- Clayton dismisses thdeX,- 
istfng rtiles of tne ganie: PThare are 
Really no even halfway reliable 'e?t if 
i1W^;o| expenditure on research in 
The final question-.' 
Italfe, vddQn-iflUtr^put to selected 1 


The financial squeeze of the last few 
years on universities has had a mqjor 
effect on the whole process of ap- 
plying for any sort of research grant. 
Whereas the channels for applica- 
tion, and the determinants of success 
or failure used to be fairly straight- 
forward, the increasing complexity 
of some research and the rising 
number of finance sources has 
changed the rules of the game. 

While universities have found it 
necessary In recent years to adopt a 
more aggressive approach to attract- 
ing money, the need for a change in 
attitude has become even more appa- 
rent In the case of Individuals com- 
peting for research Binds, They have 
had to pioneer, Improvlze and be- 
come much more used to the pre- 
viously unsavoury notion of the 
“hard” sell. 

This change in attitude has had 
relatively little effect on the first and 
; . most basic level: of research,- the 
doctoral stage. But this level too has 
its complications, because of the 
mqfor differences perceived in the 
nature of arts and science research. 

At the doctoral level, the “big” 
sciences, such as chemistry and phy- 
sics, are much more likely to work in 
groups or teams - the criteria for 
awarding a research place arc con- 
structed with the aim of bringing a. 
person’s skills into the group. Forthe 
individual, the years spent resear- 
ching for a PhD are much more likely 
to be regarded as a kind of appren- 
ticeship. 

This attitude contrasts sharply 
with the situation In the arts and 
humanities, which secs most re- 
search, even at this “basic” stage, as 
original work making a contribution 
to Us field. • 

This view of research makes it 
inevitably more difficult for central- 
fzed bodies such as the British 
Academy and the Department of 
Educ a tion to make undisputed judge- 
njeiits when assessing research pro- 
jects, In the. sciences, grants and 
places are rauch more firmly tied to 
siiecmed projects,' creating a simpler 
if less flexible climate for' the budding 
years of a prospective academic. 

At this Stage, the vast majority of 
■ money comes from the cen realized 
bodies (the DES, the research coun- 
cils) ' with occasional . university- 
funded research studentships on 
; ;-areas of particular Interest. • 

The; roiiflict between thetwoperS- 
. Motives on the nature of research has 
. : been the subject 6f concern in malif 
university postgraduate committees, 
which have been debating whether 
some studehts have .beat over- 
. Whlng themselves at tfie doctoral 
“yd.lh thefe quest fife originality. 

J. -i&Ff nextstageoftbe process, the 
, post-doctoral Jevel, the .contrast be- 
, IWeen the i two views- becomes less 
■nurent; ; sd^fee ’ researchers ' will-. 
•®l' wok to further thefr experiences 

topics of toterest, ] A - Blghl^-raM 
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one-year awards or stndentshlps, 
most of which are formally adver- 
tised; the nature of the subjeds wfil 
have been decided by research com- 
mittees within faculties and depart- 
ments, a relatively recent phe- 
nomenon reflecting the much more 
orderly way in which priorities are 
now debated and ultimately decided. 

While the majority of applications 
respond to advertisements, a small 
percentage of successful efforts stem 
from informal approaches to a de- 
partment. Finding a place b not 
usually a problem - most heads d 
department and senior academics are 
flattered by such an approach - but 
finding the money Is Inevitably a 
different matter. If successful, 
however, these candidates are often 
regarded as high flyers, who end up 
with lectureships. 

Once again, apart from (he coun- 
cils, many universities set aside 
money for their own fellowships, but ' 
these tend to be extremely comped' 
five, with, for example, 200 applica- 
tions a year for half a dozen such 
fellowships at Liverpool University. 

The advertising ox research plate* 
to help pump-prime Individual lec- 
turers In a department has 1(9 prob- 
lems - recently the Association of 
Scientific, Technical and Manager^ 
Staffs complained that mahy such 
vacancies were for little more wan 
glorified tcchnlciana. 

On the olhor side of the eW 
universities applying for research 
money from councils are often frus- 
trated by the lack of response wen 
their efforts arc unsuccessful -o® 7 
recently have some councils giw 
informal “feedback” on application*' 

While these traditional method* J 
applying for research granis remain 
more or less intact, although vgu- 
nbly more difficult, university have 
also developed a whole series « , 
mechanisms, most Involving 
small sums of money, to gjvtf nuog®, 
In certain directions which; they 
would like to see pursued. 

At Liverpool University, a *®j 
search committee establishing'® 
has devoted a good deal of atienW* , 
to this more amorphous rine^- 
developing research and WgJ 
hinds. About £80,000 is avdfe™ 
annually In the form of rawjr 
grants to staff which are ©PjJJ J 
distributed vritfa a pum^pri®^ 

function in mlnd. ^ -i,-- 

In addlton, a 
fund Is available for fhi w w 
tially arts based research, luJJ® , 
of travel. 4 *It works In a flexwfe . 
and relies on a aodd degrrc«J n SjL 
said the cbmmltte^ chalnrtafli 

boon or Brussels proving eztre?*v 
fruitful In many tasea. ; 

,‘TflUmatelyr ttfothetodv^ 

who has had to coiKenff 8 ^.^^ 
communication, and^on a 

took for It,” 







A case for 

special 

treatment 

The Idea that research funding should 
become selective gets a hollow laugh in 
polytechnics and colleges, where it has 
never been anything else. There is no 


dual support system in the public 
sector: Institutions fund research by 
raising money from outside - commer- 
cial, public', local authority or research 
council contracts or from spending 
their own. 

Since they all raise and spend diffe- 
rent amounts, and none of them keeps 
fully comparable statistics, it is im- 
possible to calculate the proportion of 
money in polytechnics ana colleges 
(deany polytechnics do most) spent on 
research. Tne figure equivalent to the 
universities' 30 per cent rule of thumb 
simply does not exist. 

But there are trends. A report by 
HM Inspectorate in 1983 on degree 
courses in the public sector points to 
increased teaching loads on staff, 
fewer young staff, and fewer re- 
sources for research in the form of 
local education authority-funded re- 
search assistants. In particular it 
pointed to a growing disparity in 
equipment funding between polytech- 
nics and other colleges. 

All that suggests research is becom- 
ing concentrated in fewer institutions 
and among fewer people. A more 
recent survey by the Committee of 
Directors of Polytechnics shows that 
research is also being concentrated .on 


projects that are externally funded. 
Tne survey shows that in 1980 the 30 
polytechnics had 274 externally funded 
research staff. In 1984 their numbers 
raeto.424, an increase of 55 per cent. 
In contrast internally funded reader 
and fellow numbers rose from 129 in 
1980 to 178 in 1984, an increare of 38 
per cent in a much smaller base, 

, Even so, the figures show that 
polytechnics are devoting prop- 
ortionately more staff to research and 
fewer to teaching than they were: the 
proportion of research staff out of all 


don earned £1.2 million in 1983/84, 
while both Brighton and Newcastle 
earnt over £900,000. Despite regular 
protests that research councils are 
biased against the public sector be- 
cause of their mainly university mem- 
bership, some polys are doing well 
there. 

Liverpool polytechnic gained marc 
NERC funding than 28 universities in 
1983/84 and Portsmouth polytechnic 
more than 26 universities. Leicester 
polytechnic earned almost £1 million 
from the SERC in the same year, while 
Plymouth and Central London earned 
more than £800,000. 

But this is the icing on the cake. 
When it comes to determining how 
many public sector academic staff 
teaching on degree courses actually do 
research, the calculations are more 
difficult. It is Council for National 


S rlion of research staff out of all Awards policy that all of them should, 

nlc staff rose from 6. 7 per cent in though the CNAA definition of re- 

WWto7.2per cent in 1984, at a time search is wide and includes scho- 

fro overall staff numbers fell. larship, consultancy. arjd creative and 

There is no doubt that some institu- performing arts. 
foes, mainly polytechnics but -there A 1967 Department of Education 
*e Others such as Humberside College ' and Science statement said that proyi- 

sd Cambproe School of Mines, now sion should be made in polytechnics 

any out research that is substantial in and colleges for “suitably qualified 

Wh quantity and quality. Figures members of the teaching staff to 

“fleeted by the polytechnic finance pursue research where it will contri- 

officcr group show in 1983/84 28 Bute to the better performance of their 

Polytechnics earned £12,600,000 for teaching duties”. A National Advisory 


though the CNAA definition of re- 
search is wide and includes scho- 
larship, consultancy. aijd creative and t 
performing arts. 

A 1967 Department of Education 
' and Science statement said that provi- 
sion should be made in polytectmics 
and colleges for “suitably qualified 
members of the teaching staff to 


eternally financed research. 

Thai does not include earnings in 
tend me or equipment, and compares 
Wh £6,600,000 in 1979/80. Since the 
“{*1 Income for (hose 28 polys (the 
Mper two did not provide statistics') 
million, the external research 
uJteme last year was 2.3 per cent of 
««jl income. 


Body 1983 consultative document says 
all staff should participate in updating 
but not research. 

The NAB document says a CNAA 
survey would show how much research 
was done in the public sector. That., 
survey, now written in draft form, has 
run Into the perennial problem of 


generous to the virtually non-existent. 

It also shows substantial differences 
in support for research in different 
subject areas: as might be predicted 
science and engineering get far more 
than other subjects, although staff in 
social sciences got most timetable 
remission hours for research, and arts, 
humanities and languages staff the 
most funding per person for confer- 
ences. 

The report estimates that 60 per cent 
of full-time equivalent academic staff 
are “active*' in research, although this 
average disguises an enormous varia- 
tion between 85 per cent in life scien- 
ces, and 25 per cent in education. 

The type of research also varies 
between subjects: in arts and lan- 
guages scholarship and curriculum de- 
velopment predominate; in business 
and management it is (surprisingly?) 
curriculum development rather than 
professional practice of consultancy; in 
engineering and technology applied 
research and consultancy. Environ- 
mental studjes, physical science and 
social science are the . only subjects, 
where staff claim substantial' fan- 
. damental as well as applied research. 

That in particular requires money. 
The 1 NAB discussion document also 
plumped for a mini dual funding 
system that would provide a research 
base in certain Institutions above the 
annual capital and equipment bids to 
the DES. NAB’s distribution of £2.5 
million research money from the 1985/ 
86 advanced farther education pool 
may be the first very small step towards 

that. , ... 

It was NAB’s third selective re- 
search initiative, the other two having 
been In information technology (1983) 
and biotechnology (1984). In all three 
cases advice was taken on where it 


should go from outsiders: resenrch 
councils, HM1, the CNAA. A “young 
boys network” is developing on re- 
search, according to a board member. 

But the debate that then took place 
in NAB on distributing the £2.5 million 
was the first overt policy debate in the 

E ubllc sector over selectivity. In effect 
owever the money had been distri- 
buted It would have been selective: 52 
institutions applied, and £8 million 
worth of alpha rated projects identi- 
fied. (The first, st age of selection). The 
NAB board then imposed an arbitrary 
ceiling of £150,000 per institution, ana 
picked out 1 1 polytechnics to receive 
that, four institutions to receive 
£100,000 and six others to receive 
£75,000. Projects were restricted to 
science and technology, so selective in 
subject as well. 

An alternative “thinner spread" dis- 
tribution of the money among 36 
institutions was rejected by the NAB 
board, and adopted by the NAB 
committee (the local authorities’ rep- 
resentatfves). Sir Keith, , Joseph, 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Science sent their, recommendation, 
back with a clear preference, for the 
■ more selective scheme, which whs then 
approved- 

Although it : knuckled under, (he 
NAB committee gave notice that next 
year (1986/87) it . would want more 
money for research and it would want 
to distribute it more widely between 
institutions and subjects. So the con- 


The humanities working pHrty la 
chaired by Professor Peter Bromley, 
professor or law at Manchester Uni- 
versity. 

The other members of the commit- 
tee are: Professor J, A. Cannon of. 
Newcastle University (history), Pro- 
fessor J. C, Laldlnw of Aberdeen 
University (French), Professor A. M. 
James of Keele University (interna- 
tional relations). Professor M. Hesse 
of Cambridge University (history 
and philosophy of science). 

Professor D. Lawton, of the Insti- 
tute of Education, London, Professor 
J. Sizer, of Loughborough University 
(management studies), Professor J. 
Child of Aston University (organiza- 
tional behaviour), Sir Randolph 

8 ulrk, vice chancellor of London 
nlvcrslty. Professor C. D. Cowans, 
director of the School of Oriental and 
African Sludles. 

Professor L. W. Martin, vicechan- 
cellor of Newcastle University , Dr A. 
Sloman, vice chancellor of Essex 
University, Mr G. J. Wamoek, vice 
chancellor of Oxford University, Sir 
Douglas Hague, chairman of the 
Economic and Social Research 
Council and Mrs C. Cunningham, 
deputy secretary of the ESRC. 

The natural sciences working party is 
chaired by Professor Brian Gowen- 
lock, professor of chemistry at 
Herlot-Watt University. 

The other members are: Professor 
John Forty of Warwick University 
(physics), Professor Gordon Hlggln- 
son of Durham University (englneer- 
; ing), Professor J. G. Morris of 
: University College, Aberystwyth 
(microbiology), Professor Mark 
Richmond, vice chancellor of 
. Manchester University, Mr Maurice 
Shock' vice chancellor of Ledester 
University and chairman of the 
Committee of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals, Professor Geoffrey Slim, - 
vice chancellor of Sheffield Unlver- 


towne last year was 2.3 per cent of run into the perennial problem of 
total income. incompatible statistics. It shows that been In information 

Some of those polytechnics are earn- the amount of the institution^budget - 1 wJblojhDohfflf 
fag substantial amounts: Central Lon- supporting research varies from the cases advice was I 

jjaded academic reluctantly treads over the a 1 • ff * 1 a. 1 

^■vrim baths of discussion ofan 18th century 1 T|1 fMl I T 

A 0 *® when, ,qdite suddenly, he Is inspired by J- X bJllJ.lv VAX v J 

P^rtouslj lukewarm estimation of the author, recent that losffi 

M Idealized view or the way In which an arts Chancellors and that Jurt^ 

-as*** pe/hap., b»* «* *- 


looks set to stay.- The question Is 
whether the opponents of selectivity, 
particularly selectivity of subjects - 
lucludinguie CNAA^, NAB committee 
and many'academics and institutions - 
can stem the tide. 


Birmingham University, Professor 
E. W. J. Mitchell, University of 
Oxford (experimental . philosophy), 
and Mr J. R. S. Morris, chairman of 
Brown Root, U.K. 


subjects, however, ; is that In a few 
time,, they will have to explain, on 
rW| Whether the abdve transaction was an 
piece of teaching, or a speculative 
* mtatites of research,: 
i point, and it Is one which they 
JPJjjWiy mdkh whenever the division between 
brought up; is that In most areas of the 
gw ahd hutnaqitfes. thfre Is no line which can 
Teaching and, research are indivlsi- 
epdi other tad reinforce each other In 
■ uniqpe wafc U»y argue. . .. 

.ltoiie ot jhe.nelv selectivity policy 


J™PPto np, however, arfj ^demies have been 
52f$ l to overstate their case. As Professor 
chairman of -the University 
Cenuwtfee arts subcommitlee, said at a 
fr””^yrferehce. they do not want to give the 


thaf fe is Impossible in the arts to 
Mhteen good'tad bad research. 


per cent of a university's resources are obtoku 
to research In arts and humanities, and most of 
Ltor^.UdbyfWf.lm.. 


Looking at more traditional factors such as 
postgraduate completion rates 1 . or. . research 
income generated has the d bad vantage of any 
performance Indicators, which : take little 
account of extraneous factors, such as location. 

Perhaps, toe most pressing problem facing 
Professor Bromley's : team Is the question iff 


All th^e factors hare bren taken into account Professor Bromley « team b the question or 
hv die UGC koupot selectivity in the arts, assessing fature potential. He is keen to avoid 
by the uou group Peter Bromley, has over-concenlratipn on past performances, and 

aaaag a^ as 'sxsssrisrsKf.t- 

sssaisiSflS»Jr6S- 

most lmportant needs of an arts im|t> xhow wflh experience In arts research are 

time, B braiybcffl tiw. ^tanuT quick to point out that ‘‘fringe” topics, whkh at 

extent* equipment and^«earM jss ^ geembewlldertogly 0 ul of the mainstream, , 

Bnt,*%bfffsor Bromley admtts, HhMhren ran p ?£i„ce fresh and original > 

a more difficult exerclreto ftad^ftertaM ^ ^ |y ac|cQOwtedged year8 

which afalure burtoey later. How wduWthtoq projects fare uhder any 

A number of Jdeas | hare wner^o, Wnd of tt|?cHv uy programme? . ' 

appear to conflict wtth Ihe totegeof J National need, a concept with whkh science 




{■taWB 1, which has been obvi- 
of tite stances. As one lecturer 

e sciences at present, everyone 

hwy^tdyij but can*t have them 
we*neftfcler lljih fesqnreeaor tRe 


appear to conflict with the htage of he 'lore 
w hich sees solitude, as the J®* 
SL featae of ady research in toe arts or 

’^Thlals the second strong objection to SriretiT' 


’ ^'iBSag lBgL^ JSgal. Ity; how It W s a. mUSSt ni«t aMM. 

*r- 

sriences* As one . .JL 0 r inevitably varying quality? p * . . hai ^ been freoiienlly floated in reCerit 


The idea has been frequently floated in reCent - 
arpjHMUsepf.Rl^LMmeipeopte.see.M the. 
Uure of the British Academy toodapj to the . 


modern needs of some subjects. The academy 
came In for fierce criticism at the recent 
Standing Conference of Arts and Social Scien- 
ces In Universities (SCASSU), desrtbed by 
delegates as a "self-perpetuating oligarchy , 

; dk tutorial In nature and unresponsive to new 
trends. 

As one lecturer from Bradford University 
stressed, there Is an air of predictability about 
the academy's judgements on subjects such as 
dim studies in a provincial university, as - 
opposed to a more traditional branch of an 
established discipline. But it Is not at all certain 
that a humanities research council would he n 
vast Improvement, particularly In the light of 
what many consider the Interventionist nature 
of the Economic and Social Research Council. 

Ultimately, despite reassurances to the con- 
trary, arts and humanities academics fear that 
the whole selectivity exercise In the coming 
months will provide ‘a scrccm for switching 
resources to the sciences; and Ironically It may 
be the universities themselves which provide the 
stimulus. 

- As Dr Rod Lyall, convener of SCASSU's 
steering committee, said: *TF a research com- 
mittee In a university has to make a decision 
between applying for money for a new piece of 
equipment and giving a meideval studies lec- 
turer a term's leave, ft. Is fairly obvious, In the 
current atmosphere* which. whuld he chosen.” . 

. While some play down the upheavals of the 1 
next, few months, as nothing more 'lhan an 
Irritating distraction* there are those who have 
the much bigger fe$r tna ( the very nature of the 
arts may change: Irfevoccahly as a direct 
consequence' of selectivity. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMEpf,. 


Karen Gold examines the Lindop committee’s report on public sector degree validation 


Giving rein to libertarian ideas 





VM 


There is a libertarian ideal running through the 
Lindop report. Restrictions and controls are bad 
things, it implies - they undermine self-confidence, 
create bureaucracy and don't stop abuses anyway. 

M Wc have been surprised to find in many institu- 
tions which were producing work of very high 
standard, an apparent lack of confidence.” the report 
concludes. “Again and again we have come across 
the attitude that no external control can be removed 
for fear that something might go wrong. Perhaps it 
might. But there is a risk that external validation 
could become as much a shelter behind which to hide 
< as a force for searching criticism ... It is not until 

institutions arc given responsibility that it will be 
possible to tell whether they are fit to have it.*' 

Sink or swim high Toryism : just the thing to appeal 
to Secretary of State for Education Sir Keith Joseph, 
one would think. But rumour has it that Sir Keith will 

V take a lot of convincing between now and his 
deadline of June 7 for responses to the report of the 
committee headed by Sir Norman Lindop, if he is to 
adopt it. 

For of course while it solves the problem of 
demands from institutions for more freedom , it does 
1 nothing for the scrutineers of standards. The report 
itself, m chapter seven, admits it. “This committee 
• was established in the context of concern about the 
standards being achieved on some courses." it says. 

University 
standards 
criticized 

If anyone thought including the vali- 
dating universities in the Lindop in- 
quiry was a mere formality, the com- 
mittee has undoubtedly proved them 
wrong. They are the only institutions 
criticized for falling down on stan- 
dards. 

The figures appended to the report 
show that 27 universities in Britain are 
\ responsible for validating the degrees, 
mostly teacher education, but other 

“diversified ones" of over 34,000 full 

and part-time students in colleges. The ” Sir Norman: fitted the bill 
; universities are a significant force in 
.1 ! ■ - we. report says., .. clearly these) 

U. : A-.; \ V''. waaob! 6 ***; andittior- ■*: sfolie hemoui 

bn. regular friendly: BuUherei 

Y - * ; contact between university and college in standards. 

: : statt.The committee liked that When It mends three 

, ' vS|‘ . .■ worked.- Bbt it noted criticisms, that it velopment ol 

••• ' .S/V • could be paternalistic or parochial.' ble tor great 

;-i There was a risk, given the reliance on validating un 

.i i-, informal contact, that stagnation and The.Comm 

complacency could occur, the report and Principa 
- i universities, 

: j : j. ... ^ ome universities are not demon- . 1983, was be 
'* *y | ding enough of their college^.; ; .... report says. 

• • J ! i ? c V n !V*™tias ; appear • tp be ap- tlon generally 

\ ■■ r’i plying double standards, requiring less information i 

i ..-,! ’• of college students, evenafterallo- tlce.. 

: wance is made for difference between ' - The other 

1 I '',»■• .j college and university courses; than regional cOni 

- . ij / theyrequireofthelrownstudcnts., . . sifies to be 

• I V'-T r there: 's a Suggestion of, complacency formal pfoce 

;|! ai\d ^unwillingness' to ask searching' periodic rev 

■ C,Uj S5?I°iA' 1 " . practice to h 

’ i The committee accepted there were , insist on eqi 

, ■ differences in defining standards, both and univerei 

I •: ; I'i in new diversified and combined sub- Information. 

■ - 1 ' ' jeet courses in which the university cants for vaii 

: : 'l . i; : 5"? were not experienced, : There provision, pr 

r '• ' . ^5° differences in deciding the tion, . and i 

, ??*' ,.!■ standards trainee teachers should change in re 

: rpach In their academic subject^ since college and t 


“It might hence have been expected that, far from 
recommending a relaxation or controls we would 
seek to lighten them up and to devise new controls to 
fill the apparent gaps between the existing controls". 
But the report goes on: "We are in no doubt that that 
would have been the wrong approach. Even if it 
succeeded in ensuring minimum standards, it would 
have precluded the possibility of growth and excell- 
ence. ' 

Existing standards are already so elaborate they 
threaten standards, it says. More important: “We 
believe that the most reliable safeguard of standards 
is not external validation or any other outside 
control; it is the growth of the teaching institutions as 
a self-critical academic community. 

Hence the committee’s three principles expressed 
in the same chapter: that institutions should take as 
much responsibility for their own validation as they 
are willing and able; that any validation system 
should recognise differences between institutions; 
and that vahdiation should not be given inordinate 
prominence. 

This third point is taken up again when the 
committee outlines its four-tier scheme of validation: 
complete autonomy by government designation; 
institutional accreditation; grouped course valida- 
tion; and single course validation. The form of 
validation an institution has should not be seen as 


reflecting its status or its degree standards, the report 
says. 

“We do not accept that concern for status is a 
major reason for the wish for change," the report 
says. “The proposal that some public sector institu- 
tions should be empowered to confer their own 
desrees carries no necessary implications for their 
title, status or funding." 

Institutions with the least autonomy in validation 
might still have the highest standards, Lindop points 
out. The crucial thing is that they should not be 
overburdened with it. "There is a risk that the 
proliferation of requirements by the external agen- 
cies may, by diverting teachers from their proper 
functions, jeopardize the very standards they are 
intended to promote,” it says, in a reference to 
professional bodies and the Business and Technician 
Education Council, whose activities fell within the 
committee's brief only insofar as they touched on 
degree provision. 

Nevertheless the report points out that there are 
now two new professional bodies - for engineers and 
teacher accreditation - putting yet more administra- 
tive pressure on institutions. The BTEC courses 
cannot escape criticism with "rigid, inflexible and 
excessively detailed” procedures and in some cases 
unsatisfactory standards. There may be a BTEC 
“Lindop" yet. 



The name 
that’s never 
mentioned . . . 

It was in October 1983 that Sir Keith 
Joseph, the Secretary of State for 
Education and Science, first prom- 
ised an investigation of public sector 
degree standards -on the publication 
of a critical HM Inspectorate report 
on two social science degrees at the 
Polytechnic of North London. 

The Lindop Inquiry was set up in 
April last year to report within a 
year, to be “wide-ranging’’ according 
to a letter from Sir 



faith to Sir 



Norman Lindop, looking at the cost, 
clearly these would not bethe same. as ^gour, responsiveness and scale of 

sld&ib hoheure t - f »*waUdi>tfaiq InkitaBonal-reip^idb-. 


But .there is still too much-variation 
in standards, the report says. It recom- 
mends three changes. First, the de- 
velopment of a central body responsi- 
ble for greater coordination between 
validating universities nationally. 

The Committee of Vice .Chancellors 
and Principals group on validating 
nnnrersfiies, formedf in .December 
1983, was best, placed to do this, the . 
report says. It would' oversee valida- 
tion generally, Collect and disseminate 
information and promote- good prac- 
tice..,- • , 


ity; relationship between validation 
and delivery in the classroom; and 
student entry standards. 

The name PNL was never men-- 
tioned; nor does It appear in the 
Lindop report. But particularly at 
the end of that list, pnd in hints In the 
report, the question of PNL and the 
HMTs criticisms of Its “narrowly 
focused” social science teaching, 

. poor management, and ‘fongtail of 
. low achievers” among Its students - Is 
'■ still there. All these problems, It Is 


j-- 

JS 


Sir Keith: promised investigation 

responsibility effectively, the remedy 
imui Ue lit reform of the institution 
itself,” says the report. 

Externa) assessors on staff 
appointments are for “ensuring that 
a variety of viewpoints and 
approaches to the subject Is repre- 
sented among the staff of each de- 
partment”. And on non-traditlonal 
students] “All Institutions must make 
sure that those they accept on to 
degree courses are capable of 
reaching degree standard. If they do 
not . . , teachers will bo presented 
with the difficult choice of failing a 
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formal procedures for validation and 
periodic review, and for a code of 
practice to be drawn up. This would 
insist on equal standards for college 
and university degrees, exchange 1 of 
information, documentation for appli- 
cants for validation, range of subject 
provisfon ..practicable size for vallda- . 
tion, • and acceptable .patterns of 
change in relationships between the 
college, and. validating university. 


•how. itself Incapable of dard ^uLS of 5S7 


Bloodied 

survival 

ofCNAA 

The committee considered rccom 
mending the abolition of the CoS 
for National Academic Awards ur 
the Lindop report and decided agafa 
it. Most institutions valued it loo mud 
and the threat to national consistency 
of academic standards would be inn 
great. 

That in itself is a tribute, but in Im 
the report provides a sprinkling of 
tributes from the committee to the 
CNAA - explicitly in praise for its 20 
years of work, implicitly in praise fa 
the standards achieved throughout the 
public sector. 

But there is the criticism too. The 
council is bureaucratic, its procedure 
over elaborate, its insistence on in- 
stitutions providing paperwork not 
even redeemed by the quality of its 
own. “The proliferation of paper b 
bringing the CNAA into disrepute aad 
the problem must be energetically 
tackled," the report says. 

It is inconsistent: although all the 
evidence to Lindop was enthusiastic 
about peer review, that did not prevent 
complaints that boards sometimes 
gave a different comment from com- 
mittees and sometimes CNAA vldioa 
were pronouncingon staff more expert 
than themselves, un visits to Scotland, 
English visitors also Wasted time bar- 
ing to be briefed on the Scottish 
education system. 

Lindop never says how much of the 
CNAA's present activities should be 
lost. But the implicates are that il 
will be a lot. Not many institutions mil 
leave the CNAA's fold altogether. But 
accreditation, which means only a 
quinquennial check-up from the 
CNAA after the initial decision on 
which institutions to accredit, will 
affect more. And Lindop's emphasis 
that even that “significant number" ol 
institutions still connected .to the 
CNAA by groups of course and indi- 
vidual course validation should takfes 
much responsibility as possible to 
streamline the operation more, 

The broadest hint is in the brusque 

thirteenth chapter recommendation: 
CNAA finance should be brought 
under ministerial control. M We believe 
that such additional functions as « 
have proposed (for the CNAA) ■■■ 
will be far outweighed by the transfer 
of validating effort to institutions ^ 
that this will make possible a sigmfr 
cant reduction in tne resources re- 
quired centrally to support uu' 
effort," the report says. “Tliis shouM 
permit a corresponding reduction* 
the scale of the CNAA's establish- 
ment.” . 


The civil servants’ additional favourite 
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Voices from Business and Scotland, 
drawn up by Sir Keith. In ail Investiga- 
tion of the public sector, there hadtp 
r be' one insider.- • ; 

• .'Certainly Sir Norman fitted the bill, 
A-. long-standing member' of the 
■ CNAA, he was chairman of the Coni’ 
mittee of Directors of Polytechnics and 
ran Hatfield Polytechnic. He is cur- 
rently head of the British School of 


Osteopathy, itself In the throes of 
obtaining CNAA validation. 

But two other members of his com- 
, puttee had public sector credentials. 
Lady WamOck, now mistress of Oirton 
College, Cambridge, had been on the 
; CNAA and Dr Joseph Dunning is the 
‘ S? 1 r l d Principal of Nhpier College, 
Edinburgh." . ■ 

The other members Were Mr I kloh. 


modern history at. Cambridge Ifa 
versity; Professor Elle Kedoune, L« 
don University's professor of p 0 * 1 *- 
and Sir Alec Merrison, fonn“ ™ 
chancellor of Bristol University- 
The appendix to the Lindop rtfOj 
shows tne work tiiey put™'- 1 * 
waded through 220 submiss^J 
written evidence, held J4M1 co® 11 ? 
tee meetings and viwfl. 


The other members Were Mr Leigh- ■ S 
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k level from external validation £ yrr 
ptable : review every seven years.-" WJ ' .i 

irsities r i a self-regulating concern W , 
legltl- . professional - pod industrial con 
hould ; and prevent new.courses being » 
idents . i without adequate resources- . _ 

■ . , It Is also cohcefned about Ihe re 

£ de- • riqnshlp. ; wlth lotal eaucatlona, . 
on In- ‘ Ities. . A good relationship wit . 

icstu- , authority would hp a inecewarv ' 
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The Paris book trade of the late 12th and early 
11th centuries was situated mostly in the parvis or 
forecourt of Notre-Dame. The great Gothic 
cathedral, begun in 1163, was worked on con- 
tinuously throughout the 13th century. The 
patronage of Louis IX - cannonised in 129?-shone 
resplendent in the jewel-Ilke Sainte-Chapelle, 
consecrated on the lie in 1248. 

On the Left Bank, the schools spread out along 
the Rue Saint-Jacques. The Sorbonne, founded 
by King Louis’s friend Robert de Sorbon, had 
opened its doors in 1256. Uphill from there and 
around the site of the present Jardin du Luxem- 
bourg lay the Dominican house where a young 
but already famous Italian friar Thomas Aquinas 
had begun lecturing in theology in that same year. 
Just outside the Dominfcans gate was the house 
of the poet Jean de Meun, principal author of The 
Romance of the Rose. 

The parchment-makers, scribes, illuminators 
and binders congregated round Notre-Dame and, 
increasingly on the Left Bank. It was here that 
one might have come to have a book illuminated, 
or for one of the fine small bibles for which the 
period is noted. Along the Rue des.Ecrivairis'and 
its cross-street Rue Erembourc de Brie, gathered 
the earliest painters known by name: Master 
Honort. Jean de Papeleu and possibly Jean 


The first editions 

It is necessary task of the cataloguer of medieval manuscripts to under- 
stand and be attuned to the circumstances in which a given book was 
produced. As a historical artefact, the manuscript is a window through 
which we can observe the society that produced it. RICHARD ROUSE 
looks at the Paris book trade of the 12th and 13th centuries and uncovers 
the publisher of St Thomas Aquinas. 


Honori, Jean de Papeleu and possibly Jean 
Puoelle. Yet lovely objects were not the only 
products of the book trade. Many of the books of 
the time were textbooks, solid and unillustrated, 
[heproduct of classroom and lecture-hall. 

Tne corporation of masters, or “university”, 
was still very young in the 13th century. It had 
received Its foundation charter from the papacy 
only in 1231 in the Bull Parens scientiamm, and 
(be right to use a corporate seal only in 1246. The 
oldest surviving statutes date from 1275, though 
they are thought to depend on an eaflier text; As 
the university slowly matured in the course of the 
century, it began to define and to codify its 


century, it began to define and to codify its 
procedures. As it grew in economic and political 
strength, It extended its "protection" - m other 
words, its control - over various trades that were 
vital to its existence, through its ability to offer 
lucrative monopolies and the valuable legal 
exemptions -associated with “benefit of clergy”. 

Among the trades most essential to the uni- 
versity masters was that in books, both new and 
ised, and in fact the university was far more 
concerned with controlling the sale of used books 
than of new. By 1275, it began to formulate rules 
for the production or new books in peclae from 
oempters; by 1302, we can see the university 
extending control over the book trade as a whole; 
finally, towards the end of the first decade of the 
14th century, every book-dealer in Paris was 
reouired to swear a formal oath to uphold the 
university’s regulations. 

The medieval university stationers are impor- 
Unl to the history of publication because virtually 
di texts used by the raculties of theology and law 
* Paris and Bologna between roughly 1260 and 
NO were published or disseminated by them. A 
diversity master would bring .his newly-coro- 
pkted work to the stationer, or the stationer 
would himself acquire a copy. The stationer 
wuld then have the work recopled into units of 


ibioi tne titles available and their rental price in 
tht window of his shop. The exemplar peclae were 
rented out one at a time, for a small fee plus a 
deposit, to students, masters and scribes wishing 
to copy it. 

The scribe who made his living by writing for a 
•Miter would note in the margin of his text the 
rereibeLof ‘the pecla he had just completed, to 
track of what he had copied - h hi finitur 
PJ*|a xx'Y.here finishes piece 20; The great 
"Vantage of this procedure was that U allowed 
Dimerous scribes to be copying a given text at the 
Moe tfine, following one behind the other - 
rether than having a single scribe monopolize the 
..*ho|e book. IF a work were divided info 50 pieces 
50 copies could be in progress simulta- 
neously. this neatly increased the number of cop- 
resinat might De.put into Circulation within a short 


res that mli 
period pot 
These we 


might De.put into Circulation within a short 
Pna thus- increased its immediate impact, 
were , the first true oublishers. able to 



wi uie market, revising It arid then reissuing it in 
,ts new form: * 

iJJow and when .this procedure originated is 
in 1 - j U Monastic scriptoria had long been famil: 
•nj j. the practice of unbinding a manuscript 
■nil distributing j ts gatherings among several 
rtihM to produce one copy 'quickly. That, 
wrTu!? 1 "’ j 8 B different order of enterprise, The 
'SRJr 6 * f teariCb- though! to be in a mariu- 
Wdahngffom the 1230s; the oldest accurately 
■*?*** appears in a manuscript written by 
The vast majority of manuscripts copied 
S® 1 ® peche date from the period 1260 to 1340. 

marks before that time probably . 
JJPJteent no more than ascribe’? keeping track of 
^tiy quhcs.he had copied. The. Hundred 
‘ H thfe Black Death - which raged 
:'S l^ to'1350-. oan bfc said to mark the *; 

■ I refric lp l t ® ? f the fact tHat the university normally 
, ! tiipm .jn .the plural . there were never • 

' pandfril Of stationers in Paris at a 


together in two early 14th century manuscripts of 
university documents which appear to have been, 
part of the archives of the nascent university. 

Street-by-street records of a Paris tax survive 
for the years 1292 to 1300, and another for the 
extraordinary levy of 1313. For this brief while, 
the tax lists provide a remarkable record of the 
names, locations and relative Incomes of those 
involved in book-production, from lowly ink- 
makers and correctors to famous illuminators like 
Master Honofo. , • 

. The manuscripts produced by the stationers are 
evidence themselves. Some bear, the name of the 
stationer who rented out Lhe peclae. or that of foe 
illuminator who painted them or foe senbe who 
wrote them, or accounts of the sums paid by some 
owner to have them written or illuminated. 

Lastly the process of editing university authors 
whose works were disseminated by the stationers, 
because it involves foe “reconstruction of the 
exemplars, is a source itself for the study of how a 
stationer’s office functioned. Taken together, 
these various types of evidence afford a dear view 

ofthe first European Rublishere. . 

From the surviving records ot the Paris booK’- 
trade one family emerges. The Paris street-tax 
book for 1292 records, on the west side of foe Rue 
Saint-Jacques, "Dame Marguerite, de Sanz 
marchfiande deUvres". The tax assessors usefas 
their- starting point for this segment the house of 
Master Jean de Mcun" outside foe gate, which 
does not help piiuale Margaret very pred«efy, but 
we should note that next to her name Is that of 
“ee/ro/, I'escrivatn" and that no other bookseller 
was taxed on this street in 1292. . . 

Mnrnaret does not reappear on the tax records 
of 12 ??;instead, on thesame side of foe street one, 
finds^Andrl de Sens, Ubrere: 36s"; fofe is 
stationer ^ Andrew , of Sens^ whose rcngl list 


in the early years probably no 
one -or, two , The early history of the 



' ' university,: Two stationers 

Wtist. ohe undated and anony- 
• 1275, the other foe stocklist of 

,1304 . The first contains 
fo^§econd l56; they list the number of 
.ramS . unjversi.ty-aswssed 

i. F work. The, twp -lists, are found. 


i/Z work- i'he, P 


Sht of [the convert ofl Salnt-Jicques. go.jg 
Itmunhin 1 " with Andrew's name second on 
the list. Only one other bookseller, “Raoul Jq 
librere’’ was taxed on the Rue Samt,-Jocques fo 
this year, further north and on the opposite side p 


name first and Andrew's second on foe west side. 
As further indication of Andrew's proximity: to 
. the Porte Saint-Jacques, one might note the 
number of names farther north toward the 
Mathurins: while only one taxable establishment 
stands between Andrew and the gate, there are 14 
(1296} or 15 (1297) between Andrew and the 
Mathurins. Finally, because be had stubbornly 
refused to take foe university's oath, we find in 
the tax rolls of 1313 the name of “Thomas de senz, 
libraire et tavemier” .(perhaps he added the 
second trade because he was .blacklisted). The 
name that follows Thomas’s on the list is again that 
of “Geoffrey 1'cscriveln": University records 
name Thomas as a stationer. , 

To this sequence of Margaret, Andrew and 
Thomas of Sens, circumstantial evidence reveals 
a fourth name: William of Sens. Tilers' is no 
record of William's location, but certainly he was 
a stationer by 1270 at latest. Ip that year, 
according to the records of Notre Dame, “Qulllel? 

.. mus dlctus de. Senonis, clericus, stadonarius . 
libronim”, sold to the bishop of Paris a grange 
situated just outside' the Porto Saint-Jacques. 
Moreover, accidents of survival have preserved 
several collection^ of exemplar peclae rented out 
by foe stationer William Of Sens, -who often 
entered his mark of ownership - "G. Senonsis 
est" - across the upper margin of. each peda. 

William's shop must, have been at the same 
location where the street tax books later place 
Margaret, Andrew and Thomas, very -near, the 
souinern end -of the west side or the Rue 
Saint-Jacques. The Importance of this particular 
, location lies in irs proximity, not to the porte, but 
' to the Dominican convent. -It must have been 
■" advantageous, fora Paris stationer at the end of 
the thirteenth century, to sit virtually on the 
Dominicans 1 doorstep with no competition in the 
neighbourhood. Oh? con see that Andrew! ex- 
• ; plotted this advantage, for his. rental list of 1304 
offers on impressive ctHalogtio qf scores of works 
by Dominicans such as Thorn as Aquinas and 
Albertos Magnus- , ' ' • ’ 

j it was the patriarch. William of Sens, however, 
who began tins shop’s close.cboperatian with the 
: Domialcans, to their mutual advantage. William 
; was doubtless . the «l olipnej involved ‘ , in Jhe 
. dissemination pf Aquinas’ ; De perfections splr-. 
liualh vlin^ an i Important contribution to ^the 
. comemparAiy debate between Seculars and Men- 
dicants at the University of Paris* Aquinas began 
writing De perfecttone in 1269; before lie had 
, competed it, he'wa^undcr atiack Ui Gbrord of 
Abbeville's QluntUbet A7P* gfeeif ai-Chrittimm- r 


1269. In his concluding chapters, therefore, 
Thomas look up Gerard's arguments, often 
verbatim, and replied to them.completingtheDe 
perfections probably before Easter 1270. The 
work must have been handed immediately and 
directly to William of Sens for peclae to be made 
and rented out. The manuscript that belonged to 
Gerard himself survives and is a descendant of 
this exemplar. , 

But even earlier, by mid- 1270, another Paris 
master Nicholas of Lisieux wrote a reply that 
“there has come into our hands a little book called 
De spiritual is vite spiritualis . written by some 
Friar Preacher and committed to public exemp- 
lar”. The modem editor has shown that there are 
only three independant witnesses to the ardie- 
type: a small private tradition and two stationer's 
exemplars that belonged simultaneously to the 
same shop. The logical conclusion is that Thomas 
presented his fair copy to William and that he 
made not one but two sets of cxe mplar - peclae - 
either because he foresaw a heavy demand or 
because the Dominicans requested it to ensure a 
rapid dissemination. 

This is a clear case of publication on an author’s 
initiative and, too, of the capacity of the pecia 
system to fill urgent demands for new texts. It 
gives a signal demonstration of the importance of 
the Dominicans of having a quasi-official 
stationer of their own: Thomas’s De perfectione 
survives today in 118 manuscripts; Gerard’s 
Quoiiilibei (privately ’published) in three; and 
Nicholas of Dsieux’s caustic response in only one 
manuscipt. 

William of Sens’s partnership with the Domini- 
cans was the cause of one scribe's downfall. In a 
manuscript of Thomas Aquinas’ commentary on 
Peter Lombard’s .Sentences (now in the Beineckc 
Library at Yale) the scribe has sworn in a moment 
of anger. "Confound the stationer who has made 
me ruin the book of an honest mnn!" When the 
scribe had finished copying pccia 17, he found 
upon returning to William of Sens’s shop that the 
next pecia, 18, was for the moment unavailable. 
Therefore, he left blank what he judged to be an 
adequate amount of space and continued his 
copying with pecia ly, a perfectly standard 
procedure. It was the scribe’s bad luck that he was 
in the process of copying the text just at the time 
when William was replacingpec<<ie 18 and 19, asa 
result it seems of St Thomas’s revisions. 

Our scribe was supplied not with die original 
but with the new ‘pecia 19*. which he began 
copying (as scribes tended to do) with the 
beginning of a fresh page. Later, he found that 
pecia 18 was available again. But what William of 
Sens gave him was the old pecia 18, nol the new 
one. unluckily, old and new did not contain 
identical portions of the text ; the end of new pecia 
18* - ana thus the beginning of 19*. which he Imd 
already copied - occurred a full column further 
along in St Thomas’s text than the end of old 18, 
the pecia he now proceeded to copy. As if this 
were not enough ot a problem, it turned out that 
he had not , in tact left quite enough room even for 
the (ext of old pecia 18 to fit in. 

>. The scribe’s at tempts at solving his dilemma are 
still .visible in the Yafe manuscript. First he added 
• fob remaining text as five ex tra hues at the bottom 
of a folio, protruding into the lower margin. Only 
at this point,' it seems, did he realise that foe end 


. the catchword at the end of the exemplar-pacta 
‘ did not match the beginning of his texton the next 
page..' Something was wrong; but it was not his 
faint, nor wdulefne be paid tor straightening the 
matter out. 

However, leaving these five lines out in the 
margin - In a manuscript usually free of such 
gaffes - could well attract the notice of his 
'■ employer to the. muddled text. He therefore 
■ decided simply to disguise the mistake and hope 
for the best. He scraped away the dangling five 
lines and taming the page effaced as well the first 
eleven lines there. In the space thus cleared he 
attempted to squeeze both the left-over five lines 
of pecia 18 and the beginning eleven lines of pecia 

IQ* hu mmnrKdnii VlIC crrlnt cn that iha nrauinnr. 


- thoroughly buried. As one final line defence, he 
placed the blame where he felt it belonged; very 
neatly penned across the bottom ofthe previous 
folio, his disclaimer or curse: "A fata: Cpnfundatur 
staclonarus qitl me facit librium aiicuius probi 
• v/ri". Bad luck for him hut ipstrqctive for ns; ' 
This is al the dawn of university publishing- if 
nothin fact, of publishing itself, in the sense of a 
producer's control over the dissemination of 
texts. Before the stationers, an author “pub- 
lished” his work by sendingit to a patron- abbot, 
lord, emperor - or by reading it aloud publicly. 
Any second "edition had little chance of over- 


the university milieux of Paris and Bologna by the 
end of the thirteenth century, an alternative 
method had temporarily carried the day. 

Although “turning points 1 ’, are more easily 
perceived! n hindsight than by contemporaries, 
William of Sens's neighbour Jean dc Meun seems 
to nave recognised that a change was taking place. 
In the Romance of the Rare, he recalls an incident 
from 1254,. .a time when. the. booktrade was 


William of Sens's neighbour Jean dc Meun seems 
to have, recognised that a change was taking place. 
In the Romance of the Rose , he recalls an incident 
from 1254,. .a time when. the. booktrade was 
uncontrolled and centred on the lib. He says, that 
the scandalously heretical Eternal Gospel - 
purporting to supercede both Old arid New 
Testaments -could |n that year be had by anyone., 
; ‘ who wanted it, at the bookstalls on the parvis of 
Notre-iDame. Thp furore- roused the sleeping 
university to action and -says Jean - “It has never 
dozed off since"; 

The author professor of hi: 
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Sampling the delights 
of the subversive stitch 


One of my earliest school memories is 
of needlework, or being the last girls to 
join the circle of industrious knitters 
around ehc teacher's desk, the last 
recalcitrant to abandon the boys and 
their plasticine. I preferred plasticine' 
play to knitting, but social pressure 
overcame individuality and F ended up 
with a pair of needles and a brand new. 
ball of yellow wool. The wilfulness of 
that ball of wool, its insistence on 
winding itself round and round (he 
needle, the grubby lemon-coloured 
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to the pre-lapsurian paradise of the 
plastidne tabic, but to an unravelled 
and reused skein of sludgy green from 
which a scarf somehow emerged. 

Initial failure was confirmed in the 
higher reaches of embroidery. A 
saintly old nun with an equal passion 
for perfection in stitchcraft and the 
souls in purgatory stifled my ambit- 
ions with her belief that the back of 
our small square samplers should look 
as neat as the fronts, since even the 
latter bore little resemblance to her 
.fastidious ideal I spent most of the 
’year pulling out my stitches, never 
joining my nine-inch square to a ging- 
ham piece to make a cooking pinny, 
Was is the constant distraction of her 
regular but always unexpected inton- 
ing of the “Eternal rest. . while I 
wrestled with blanket stitch? Or that 
sweet trusting nature which weexplol- 
ted 1 to anauttoittfelves and swing orc 
tbetioaktOom pigs? The refeult was & 
mcrye from needlework tol^atin and a 
: life-long legacy .of btiick tempers .and 
undeleted expletives in face of. every 
1 - rtew.cdrtftln dr undone heni: 


TTius, rather uneasily* 1 admit to 
placing myself hi that tradition of 
. women who have pppbsfed the book 
s (or; the plasticine) to the rniedle, find 

'femininity tliey have Sought to oppose. 

’ . Asearfy as the seventeenth century 
me 1 Dutch feminist Anna' Marik von 
Schuhnanwpjr arguing that embroid- 
eiy be replaced In women's education 
by maths, music and painting (the 
telteri note, already an “art" to 
: embroidery's “craft"). Charlotte’ 
Bronte's, active, heroines read or 
i patated'wMie in the. portrait of flor- 
Nightingale, reproduced in Ros- 
aka Parker's .The, Subversive. Stitch , 
rlorcnce's sister sits demurely engros- . 
»d In her-, stitching while. Florence, 
book in hand, standi and stares put at ' 
us* the defiant, Liberated female. 

A hallowed tradition; but brie now . 
1 under scrutiny. Our feminist consoien- 


and argued For, almost an admission of 
the fitness for servility of people whose 
lives and achievements for centuries 
can thus be rejected as worthless and 
externally manipulated. Slaves, work- 
ing classes, blacks, women - all 
“minority status groups” face this 
dilemma as they recognize and seek to 
improve their situation. 


The sophisticated “raised conscious- 
ness" of (ate twentieth century femin- 
ism is attempting to resolve it with 
works such as Judy Chicago's Tfie 
Dinner Party currently on show in 
London. It is a work of women’s 
traditional roles - a laid-out table, 
place-settings of goblet , plate, flatwar- 
er and em broidered run ner - domestic 
provision and the domestic crafts of 
pottery and needle. With its ceramic 
decoration and stitchwork it chal- 
lenges the distinction between "art" 

• artd f'.craft“-.(pUstidpe 
which many -feminists sOdas part of the'- 
process- of professionalization which 

has contributed to women's status. 

• Great stress is laid on the collective 
nature of the work: 400 plus women 
and men created it, comment both on 
the individualism of “male art" and the 
Isolation of the nineteenth century 
domestic Ideal. And it deliberately 


female stereotype is no solution to the 
dilemma. If the rejection of the stereo- 
typing involves the rejection of all 
that is traditionally female it easily 
becomes simple acceptance of the 
values of the dominant (male) group. 

Not only does this create personal! 
disorientation and unease, it suggests 
an unwitting acceptance of the super- 


Buflding for the health service: updating design needs. 

Frankie Todd on continuing education for health building professio nal. 

Practitioner eduentinn is a rmrarinYir-nl "w^ ■ -a -w m Wn kaui> *uui. .. 


Practitioner education is a paradoxical 
combination of potential and pitfalls. 
On the one hand, there are exhilarat- 
ing opportunities for innovative 
approahees, unencumbered by com- 
plicated processes of validation and 
accreditation. On the other, the facts 
of market life dictate that funding is 
linked to provision rather than to the 
development of provision. 

This can lead to an uninspired and 
uninspiring repetition of the same 
educational event over and again, 
merely In order to recoup costs. More 
seriously, it can lead to a concentration 
by providers upon easily identifiable - 
and therefore readily chargeable - 
inputs, even though a more diffuse 
infrastructure of support for learning 
effortsmight have greater potential for 
improving practitioner performance. 

Such paradoxes encapsulate the 
whole of the last five years' work at the 
National Health Service Continuing 
Education Unit for Architectural 
Staff, based at York University. The 
unit, funded by the Department of 
Health and Social Security and the 
NHS Training Authority has a remit to 
provide continuing education service 
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"O -21 J * M Wc have made an intitial step alow 

VllllininCJ ‘ h ! s road b y carrying out an analysis d 

* waaavaAlIfc failures in professional practice, based 

on newspaper reports. In one sense 
/) 4 *a /i/\ this be seen as a purely “rescue' 

Ilf dL LI Lc approach: in that avoiding the repeti- 

MT ^ tion of past ^ 1^5 i s t |, e j ea3l 

. -m continuing- professional education 

fYl O 1/ £\ should be achieving. However, such 

IU 1 f f €M.m\ C failures exact a high cost for the clients 

of professionals - we would be failing 
n i in our own professional duty as coo- 

TIPl*fPPT tinuing educators if we did not try to 

liVl Ivvi use education as a preventive measure. 

* The most interesting thins to come 

.. . . , out of this analysis so lar Is that a high 

stair to participate and fostering the proportion of mistakes in professional 
application of what has been learnt. performance seem to derive from 
The facilitators come into their own personal qualities that affect how an 

most with respect to education plan- individual enacts his or her practice, 

mng. Each office plans a forward Maturity, integrity and a high standard 

programme that takes account of fac- of professional ethics go a long way 

tors such as demands of forthcoming towards ensuring good practice it 

workload, staff changes, record of past seems - yet existing continuing educa- 

educational involvement, existing ex- tion for professionals has a Dias to- 

E ertise and problem areas. All these wards technical content and skiil-een- 

ave to be weighed against the con- tred issues. To use the medical 

straints of available time and money, metaphor again, lack of these Is the 

as well as the interests of professional presenting symptom, not the under- 

groupings, management and indi- Tying cause of poor practice. 

■viduaU.^.; -. ,i: . . • . o Finally, we have noted that even the 

u«i e reBuUs L var y- At the most basic, most committed professional expen- 

little more than a shopping list of ences a tension between learning aui 

rnture topics for educational inputs. work. Time spent in education en- 

Orten the process is top down, with deavouf is experienced as “time out"- 
management deciding the programme, from the job, which is the priority 

though there is more success where activity, and which has its own panoply 

education planning is a collaborative of pressing deadlines to be met. 
endeavour, drawing on the same parti- Our education planning services so 
cipatory method called upon ip the far has been designed to match a whole 

design of the resulting learning expert- organization's forthcoming workload. 

en j*' , , Such large-scale planning is clearly 

Charges are usually made to partici- necessary, but It operates at a macro 
pants on a per capita basis and tne cost level ana leaves untouched the 


throughout the country.; . ; 

The most striking fact ta someone 
new to continuing practitioner educa- 
tion in any field is that the criteria for 
success are different - and harder to 
meet -from those that pertain In Initial 
training. 

An important aim of most courses in 
higher education is the promotion of 
Understanding of a particular body of 
knowledge; success is measured in 
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ante .and puis itself . off froto 
ajqsppgfiiifaie tuUpre and .the aqtlvi-r 
.■•••• ; i bwaw r cohcernd of (host women. 

\ That .culture may, jot Wie, 1 be : 
ifJeFted Mitiumedby subfnisy yieriess* 
flawed r by ifa'ftfocrion'as anldeofogy. ■: 
' EmbroKieryby tfoj. nineteenth cemufy : 
f and before * had, as Parker 1 demons* > 
irate?* briCbme identified. with the Weal ■ 
of woman as guard (stir of . domestic 
: virtue arid; helpmate of Tier husband 1 
* •• Hpwelse coujd the Bayeux tapestry, 
j . that professional work cif political ' 

B ropaganda,. have come to bo seen Os 
16 lovingstitchaaftof Mathilda, wife, 
of William the Condueror, a wifely 
celebration' of fieri husbahdV exploits 
fashioned: hi thfc domestic hearth? t- 
Stich associations; have mohnt that 
attempts in the twentieth centiiVy to 
use needlework eg- as part: of the 


styles and through Its iconography. 
The 39 place setting* for great women, 
may argue the obsession with heroine? 
sometimes seen- In suffragist etnbroid- 
cry. but it stands on a riled floor listing 
.999 others, all symbolizing' (he irre- ■ 
coverable experience of most women, 
and it is approached via the work of 
anonymous women in quilling bees 
inspired by The Dinner Forty's exhibf- 

The Dinner Party uses embroidery 
precisely because It is identified as a 
female form V to celebrate and recover ■' 
the achievements of women: in the 
pa?t. but also to challenge many of our '' 
cherished cultural assumptions and tp 
show -that cultural forms apparently 
linked with the. mbst servile ,and 
.oppressed aspects of women's oxist- ■ 
once «in and .have been used- by 
.women to express, themselves, ihave 
hadpdientjalfor other meanings. 


The Greenhorn women haye come ’ 
close: lo^ asserting an essentially female 
; nature - peaceful arid non-aggressive 
' ^pressed in' embroidered slogans and ■ 
wh « B Chicago and Alice; 

Iri Seqrch of W 
i WpiAert Gardens of the cteatlvlty of 
wbmen lri the past however expressed, 
they lautrch usOpadangerbuscmest. it v 
wdmen’backlnto an accept- 
cstenrtally: female; - into a ■ 
, tHd more impiriSon- 

1 1 Ida becmis^ jself chosen. : . - , 

; ' . growing irtaturitv of forniitisi 


knowledge; success is measured in 
terms ot the result of- formal assess- 
ment procedures. Attltudinal and pro- 
cess-based aims may be -added on to 
this; the encouragement of disciplined 
enquiry or of autonomous learning. 

Where a performance-based ele- 
ment Is included, it is raretv mote than 

idi 


The results vary. At the most basic, 
little more- than a shopping list of 
future topics for educational inputs. 
Often the process is top down, with 
management deciding the programme, 
though there is more success where 
education planning is a collaborative 
endeavour, drawing on the same parti- 
cipatory method called upon ip the 


Charges are usually made to partici- 
pants on a per capita basis and tne cost 
' of attendance at a one-day even varies 
from a few pounds to several hundred, 
■ The NHS unit works for clients who 
are perennially short of training Tunds 

and so it haft hem navt nf ika iwt >« 


necessary, but it operates at a m#u« 
level ana leaves untouched the small 
scale competition between 1 “™^ 
time and work time that is crucial from 
the Individual's stand point. 

We are tackling this by Introducing a 
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The title, the whole title, and nothing but the title 






When, in 1959, Martin Mayer pub- 
lished Madison Avenue, USA, he ack- 
nowledged the help of various men in 
American advertising, whom he bad 
interviewed, who . .stiffened a little 
. . . resigning themselves to their fate 
certain that they were about to get 
clobbered in print. Once again”. Vance 
Packard, writing two years earlier, 
made no .such acknowledgement of 
help from sources in the industry; but 
his references to “the research under- 
lying this book" indicate that he had 
preceded Mayer in many of the offices 
ne had visited, and that he was one 
previous clobberer. 

Packard’s thesis in The Hidden Per- 
suaders is that advertising men (read: 
advertising men in the United States in 
the mid-1950s), in an attempt to find 
more powerful means of influencing 
actual or potential consumers, had 
turned to psychological researchers 
who were able to uncover more fun- 
damental. hitherto hidden, motives 
which either were already related to 
the consumption of products and ser- 
vices, or could be exploited to induce 
purchasing behaviour; and that this 
type of research, or the insights gener- 
ated by it, were being used by increas- 
ing numbers of advertisers and their 
■ agents, putting into- their hands awe- 
some power (Packard writes in such 
terms) over the consumer. 

Some of his examples' are almost 
folklore by now, such as the celebrated 
“finding" of “Dr. Dlchter", to explain 
why most men, although more 
attracted to convertibles, still bought 
sedans (saloon cars): the male car 
buyer was said to see the convertible 
“as a possible symbolic mistress”, but 
“symbolically, he marries the sedan". 
Other examples relate to the guilt 
feelings engendered by the use of 
many of the labour-saving products 
available to housewives, ranging from 
household appliances to instant foods: 
the advertiser must not show the 
housewife with her feet up, or tell her 
that these products will give her more 
time to piay bridge; "instead, you 
should emphasize that the appliances 
free her to have mpre time with her 
. children and to be a better mother". 

. At some points Packard writes quite 
moderately* stating only that some 

The nature of human mind has 
fascinated philosophers for centuries. 
In modern times the debate has 
received a new twist in the form of 
claims centering on the use of the 
computer as a metaphor for under- 
standing the workings of the brain, 
that the human brain is really a 
computer, albeit a very sophisticated 
’ '.one, or that machines can be intelli- 
gent - have led to bitter argument* 

4 ; To ; the outside observer 4hesa 
wrangllngs may appear pointless, 

- with each side talking past the other; 

-. -but the sociology of science can help 
. explain the situation, 

: /' 1 Many people - particularly those 
‘ . te the humanities - feel uneasy about 
' me claims! of artificial Intelligence. 

Twy point tp the uniqueness of the 
' S™ ®nd its essentially human qual- 
*: «tes such as the capacity for Judge- 
tnerit, imagination and creativity. To 
•I Othersthe lmagoofthe brain as a 
rCottipufer strikes aft note of cold cal- 
. .cnlatlbn, determinism, "arid a threat 
warm einbtlori. 

•- •’ It If hgrdly surprising then, thft AI 
: ^tihpiiBsta often believe that thdr op- 
? *** merely emotional afoul 

fr - ^ Wote lssuB; Though there Is some 
• to Instances such as the 

Sfrcalkd Dreyfus , affair - a long 
! ?*wn out acrimonious argument be- 
-• 7 **^ Hubert Dreyfus, a phenomen- 
: . • “to kauihgAI exponents fuch 

%. f® AIU|h Newell and Heribert Simon - 
tii * flW-V- qilsconcepllotis' and 

TV^^ly ^barged emotions are very 
ifliuch .Jjj evidence on both sides’. 


Key works: Albert 
Schofield on 
Vance Packard’s 
book The Hidden 
Persuaders 


advertisers on some occasions had 
tried to use “the depth approach"; at 
others he suggests that this approach, 
although “still only barely out of its 
infancy", had already become the basis 
of the whole of American advertising. 
“The sale to us of billions of dollars' 
worth of United States products is 
being significantly affected, if not 
revolutionized, by this approach." 
“The basis of a multi-million dollar 
industry” (he meant the advertising 
industry). ^'Housewives typically fall 
into a hypnoidal trance when they get 
into a supermarket.’’ And his prefa- 
tory note to British readers warned 
that “you have little ground for com- 
placency ... no one anywhere can be 
sure nowadays that he is not being 
worked upon by the depth per- 
suaders". . 

This kind of language, including 
phrases such as “mass psychoanaly- 
sis", “cooperative scientists", “awe- 
some tools'', and “the voter, who more 
and more is treated like Pavlov's 
conditioned dog”, should have warned 
his readers to take Packard with a Few 

S ains of salt. In effect, Packard swak 
ws as truth the sales talk of ther 
Dichters, Vicaiys. and so on, which 
would be accepted much less 
wholeheartedly bv their clients. 

He also finds it impossible to disting- 
uish between things that differ. 
Psychoanalysis, conditioning and hyp- 
nosis are apparently indistinguishable. 
Later Packard brings in subliminal 
advertising, on application of Findings 
from the study of perceptual 
thresholds; later still the use or any 
kind of social science methods, iriclud- 



“There is ... no suggestion that the celebrated convertible/mlstress conclusion was ever used In car 
advertising 1 *. 


kind of social science methods, includ- 
ing Lloyd Warner’s work on social 
class In America: all these are part of 
the same “depth approach”. 

Indeed, he goes beyond this, intro- 
ducing some ideas which are not the 
result, or application,- of any kind of 
research at all, but simply copywriters’ 
hunches (in one case a slogan which 
first appeared 16. years before the 
motivation research to which Packard 
attributed it). This over-generalization 
considerably weakens Packard’s case, 
by overstating it. To suggest that 
American advertising was using a 
psychological approach, in one form or 
another, that this was increasing in 


extent, and that there were grounds for 
questioning the ethics of these prac- 
tices, would have made a sensible and 
reasonable case, which would have 
deserved a serious reading. But to 
include all advertising under tile head- 
ing of hidden persuasion, as Packnrd 
does, is merely ridiculous. 

True, he points out, on page eight, 

“. . . the obvious: a great many adver- 
tising men ... in fact, numerically a 
majority, still do a straightforward job 
and respect us as rational 
citizens . . but he then proceeds to 
ignore this qualification in the rest of 
the book. In fact, at the end of chapter 
four, he appears to be trying to prove 
the opposite, in answer to a possible 
objection that “only the maverick and 
extremist fringe of business would 
embrace such tactics", by the use of 
quotations from business journals 
which appear to say or imply that the 
majority of advertisers use “the depth 
approach”. These quotes, however nre 
at least dubious, since there is no 
indication of the evidence which 
underlies them, and are equivocal 
even in what they actually say. One 
example only is a statement from 
Fortune magazine: “Of the 
$260,000,000)000 spent on consumer 
products -last year (1955): a foil half 
went to industries fa which one or more 
'major manufacturers had tried Motiva- 
tion Research.” Note the de-escalation 
in the words italicized. 

Moreover, much of Packard’s book, 
billed as an expose of the advertising 
business (not merely In the blurb, and 
in its subject placingin catalogues and 
reading lists, but by Packard himself at 
many points), is not about advertising 
at au. There is, for instance, no sug- 
gestion that the celebrated convertible/ 
mistress conclusion was ever used in car 
advertising; the application was first in 
the car showroom - place the conver- 
tibles at the front -- and later In 


product design - the hardtop as a 
combination scdnn-convertiblc. 

However, whiilc it is no doubt 
ignorant and inaccurate to subsume all 
aspects nf marketing under the head- 
ing of advertising, it is true that most 
aspects of marketing do have some 

E ersuasive intent. At least some texi- 
ooks define marketing as “the deliv- 
ery of a standard of living'' , and among 
the means to be used to achieve this is 
“the Increase of demand", which 
makes possible the development of 
more efficient production ana distribu- 
tion systems. Packard would presum- 
ably argue that the decision to increase 
demand should not be made only by 
executives of the companies whose 
profits would be increased by doingso, 
but that consumers themselves should 
have a part in decisions somewhat 
larger than that to buy a packet of 
cigarettes. Or that, the larger decision 
having being taken by the company, 
the “micro” decision left to the con- 
sumer should not be influenced in 
underhand ways. 

But Packard exaggerates the power 
of advertising to create and stimulate 
demand, ana to control the consumer. 
The type of brain-washing which he 
appears to see as typical of the use of 
psychology : in advertising might be 
possible in a totalitarian society where 
' there was total control apd no counter 
propaganda. But, under normal condi- 


tions Tn our scidety, consumers are 
exposed to competing advertising, to 
, counter-adyertising propaganda 
through the media and opinion lead- 
ers. and to lifestyles and values which 
conflict with those embodied in many 
advertisements. 

. .Messages inconsistent with a con- 
sumer's needs arid cognitive make-up 
are screened out by perceptual de- 
fences, which shield media audiences 
from much of (he advertising and other, 
material which is transmitted: few out 


of the thousands of advertisements 
published are really perceived. The 
mass media are most effective when 
they convey information, or confirm 
existing attitudes, rather than tnr to 
chnngc or create attitudes. Products 
themselves are very effective counter- 
propaganda against misleading adver- 
tising. . 

Similarly, claims that motivational 
researchers had discovered miraculous 
tools to plumb the depths of the 
consumer's psyche do not stand up to 
serious consideration. Depth inter- 
viewing is nothing more than nonstan- 
dardized questioning carried out in a 
fairly informal manner; 'the uncon- 
scious cannot be uncovered in a one- 
hour interview. 

But these arguments are irrelevant 
for Packard's target audience, 
Packard was writing, not for scholars 
or students, but for the person in the 
street (where the shops are) and the 
person in the living room (where the 
media are). To this person, the distinc- 
tions between different aspects of 
psychology, between advertising and 
other parts of marketing, between true 
.psychoanalysis and “mass psycho- 
analysis" through depth interviewing, 
were as trivial as they obviously were 
to Packard. The title alone earned the 
. argument, the title alone was the 
. accusation, the case, the evidence, the 
verdict. In fact, the title alone remains, 
in the Constant use of "hidden persua- 
sion’' and "hidden persuaders* 0 in the 
. media: the half-baked thoughts and 
inaccurate reporting of ill-uniaerstood 
-facts are no longer needed to support 
an idea which needs no support, being 
self-evident to half-awake media- 
watchers. They need only the phrase to 
. know that the -idea is true. 

The author is director of the MA in 
marketing at the University of Lan- 
caster'. 


Caught in two minds . . . 


Arguably such incursions have 
generated more 'heat than light: - 
trying to decide which position fa 
correct fa unlikely tb prove fruitful 
because the chances are that none fa ■ 
objective in apy absolute sense. On 
thb ylew tt fa perhaps more profitable ; 
to try to understand the roots of the 
differences between them. 

In the Sociological study or science 
researchers consider the ways in 
which Ideas evolve in different social 
contexts and 'it has been sugges ed 
that there |s a dose connection 
between peopte’s conception qf be 
nature of human beings and the 
social structure 6 r culture in which 


tor indue- social Struciure or tun-.* *■* •*“■“* 
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standing. In fact, these social foctors 
are often involved In scientific con- 
troversies - for example, the argu- 
ments concerning sociobiology In 
which biologists’ explanations of 90 - . 
dal phenomena have been vilified by . 
sodal scientists. ! ■ : ! . 

Another relevant feature fa a com- 
parative one: perhaps one. of the 
biggest differences between, compu- 
- ter-bHsed research such as AI rind 1 . 
disciplines .such as philosophy, ■' 
sociology and anthropology fa the', 
very, presence and role of the 

machines themselves. Topically, the 

AI researcher Inhabits aedture .- 
, centre on a computer system In which . 
his or her working practice fa domln- : 
aied by Interaction with the machine. 

■ . These Interactions hre absorbing, - 
' sometimes, to the detriment of social 

: relatively tdaled^Pndfaldijnls who 
. actually begin Iq see themselves dlf- r 
ferently as the boundary between 
human programmer and physical 
= machine* becomes Increasing^ blur- 
red. And In Iheir limited social 
interactions the jhrgoit, pieiaphors , 
and ways of thinking darned ! from 7 
conlpul log are Carried over ana. tend : 
to distance outsiders, promoting a . . 
self-dosing culture. 

. . |ncontrpsf,;«llltapf AImwcome.;'. 
i,fromritehssuch as'Socliti^ Anthropol- 


ogy where the complexity of human 
interactions Is Itself: the focus of 
attention. Theirs Is a world ' popu- 
lated by persons and relationships 
rather than objects and fractions. 
Instead of the neat clear-cut categor- 
ies and computable logical relations 
which form (he very stuff of the AI 
. scientist's work, we find ah emphasis 
on the art of Interpretation and the 
study of the multiplicity of worlds 
and their disparate meanings in 
which' different people live out their 
lives. : 

Here there Is much more dispute 
and diversity of opinion concerning 
research goajs, theories ana 
methods. Research fa not organized 
along laboratory lines and tends to 
involve more social interaction, espe- 
cially In the form 1 of fieldwork* 

Two Interesting points emerge: 

< the first . concerns tne question of 
detachment of the opposing views. AI . 
the outset It might have seemed that 


AI experts corning as they do from 
mathematics, the hard physical sci- 
ences and harder elements . of the. 
social sciences (eg, cognitive psychol- 
ogy) would appear to have a head 
start toward? claiming the more 
detached position, However the cult- 
ural contras^ Just described Ilium-. 
Inate the very fad that the idepa of AI . 
have currency In a very,- 1 * special' 


culture where everyday experience Is 
such as to facilitate their credibility. 

The experience of AI culture may 
in fact sustain a view of people which 
bears more resemblance to a compu- 
ter than to the views prevalent out- 
side AI laboratories - thereby in- 
dicating that the belief that Hie brain 
is a form of computer Is somewhat - 
bound up with the social context of Its 
adherents. . . 

: - This does not mean that the claims 
and goals of AI are In error as such 
but it does suggest that they have a 
range of validity which may be 
limited to a narrower realm of ex- 
perience and human actions than 
, some of Its more outspoken propo- 
nents might realize. 

The second point of interest con- 
cerns the prospects for progress. The 
Idea of conflicting groups with dispa- 
rate images of human beings lndl- 
. cotes that there fa much more at stake 
within the AI - debate than mere*. 

. points of view alone and this helps to 
explain the -perpetuation and acerbi- ; 
(y of the arguments. -• 

In the end this disciplinary slrug- 
. gle may detract from the eventual 

S regress of all sides: but cross- 
faclpllnary contacts - Mon father 
than division - could well pave the 
‘ way for, friture achievements, 

. j Brian Bloomfield 

1 ' 1 L~ ~ 

The author is in the systems group at 
ihe Open University. ■ ’ :». • 
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A great deception 


by Aidan Day 

The Life and Work or Thomas Hardy 
by Thomas Hardy 
edited by Michael Millgate 
Macmillan, £30.00 

ISBN Q 333 29441 6 

In 1928 Macmillan published The Ear- 
ly Life of Thomas Hardy as the first 
volume of a biography of Hardy by his 
second wife Florence Emily ( The Later 
Years of Thomas Hardy followed in 
1930). Reviewing the first instalment 
of what has come to he called the 
"Life" Hugh Walpore enthused: "A 
grand book ... it places die render in 
direct contact with fine, original, grand 
things, nothing and nobody interven- 
ing between him and them . But what 
the unsuspecting reader could not hair 
known was the special sense in which 
something and somebody wen in- 
tervening between him' and the 
“things" of Hardy’s life. 

Richard L. Purdy mnde clear as long 
ago as 1940 that the “Life” was very 
largely Hardy's own work: an exercise 
in autobiography written in the third 


publishers ot this new edition by 
Michael Mi ligate have it - "One of the 


person ana secretly prepared in col- 
laboration with his wife for post- 
humous publication over her name. 
Hardy was as preternatural ly anxious 
about dismemberment by future bio- 
graphers as Tennyson - who once said, 
only half humourously, “When I die, 
the GHOULS III" One of Hardy's 
motivations in setting out a record of 
his career seems to have been to ward 
off the investigative spirit that he 
feared would possess and pervert his 
life's history. Publication as Florence 
Hardy's book would combl.ne author- 
itativeness with an aspect of objectiv- 
ity. Nothing really scandalous here. 




Florence Hardy! In 1927 


The Craft of Literary Biography 
edited by Jeffrey Meyer* 
Mapntfllan;£22.$a 


1928, when he had written all but the 
last two chapters of the “Life'’. Flor- 
ence Hardy not only composed those 
concluding chapters of the "biogra- 
phy*' but made numerous excisions 
and additions in tbe text of the “Life" 
as written by her husband. Michael 
Mitigate points out thin if the “Life" is 
to be read os an autobiography “it 
begins to matter a great deal whether 

P articular passages were written by 
lardy or not", ft is with this concern 
that the present edition "sets out to 
reconstruct ... the text of what was 
then - and is now again - called The 
Life and Work of Thomas Hardy as it 
stood at the time of Haidy's death". 

Hardy destroyed the original manu- 
script of The Life and Work but the 
typescript made by Florence Hardy 
from that manuscript survives in three 
copies fan incomplete ribbon, 
together with one complete and one 
incomplete carbon). Each of the type- 
script copies bears extensive altera- 
tions in the hands of both Hardy and 
his wife. From the entanglements of 
these revised typescripts Mitigate has 
unravelled a Hardyan copy-text. Some 
might cavil at the decision not to 
include a full textual apparatus record- 
ing material deleted by Hardy himself 
in the process of composition. But the 
principal aim of the edition is to 
present Hardy's final intention for his 
text and The Life and Work is a fine 
editorial performance, offering us 36 
chapters of reclaimed "pure" Hardy, 
together with his wife's concluding 
chapters from The Later Years. A 
useful appendix retains all such addi- 
tions made to the "Life" by Florence 


, points at which the identification of 
. Hardyan copy-text is a matter of_ 
.hair-splitting complexity. In his "Tex- 
tual Note?' Millgate assiduously 
accounts for the editorial decisions 
taken In such cases, though they never 
amount to a case against. his claim to 
have successfully recovered “a text 
that can be unequivocally read arid 
accepted as an Integral .part of the 
Hardy canon”/ 


Sfor* were trivial enough. She did not 
I ke Hardy describing Lady Duff-Gor- 


don m 1883 as "emphatically In the. , 
family-way". There is more edge to her 
cancellation of several , of Hardy’s 
comments on his first wife Emma. Not 
allowed to stand, for example, was an 
observation on Emma Hardy’s hair: 
"A lock still in existence shows, even 
after the fading and deterioration of 
more tharr Jialfa century, that , there 
was.no exaggeration in her friends’ ad* 
minrig memories of It”; More signifi- : 
cant, however, .was Florence Hardys 
suppression of her husband's: lilting at 
■hpsMlecrltjcS and reviewers.. In inspect 
of the charge of obscenity laid against 
TheW eli- Be loved (1892), for Instance, 1 
Hardy hfld originally recorded his strong ■ 
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resentment: “U made him say, natural- 
ly enough, 'What foul cess-pits some 
men's minds must be, and what a 
Night-cart would be required to empty 
them' Of the negative and negating 
critical reaction to Jude the Obscure 
( 1895) Hardy conjectured and Flor- 
ence Hardy cut out- “what must be the 
sensations of critics . . . when equally 
with the criticised they have to pause 
and ask themselves: What have lbeen 
trying to do for so many years? Surely 
they must say, ‘I withered the buds 
before they were blown, and turned 
back the feet of the morning' ". Flor- 
ence Hardy also made considerable 
economies in her husband's dogged 
listings of social engagements fTo 
Lady Caernarvon’s ... A Rajah 
there. Talked to Lady Winifred, Lady 
Camilla Wallop, &c" [1887]; “Lady 
Burdett Courts was in a head-dress 
that was a castellated facade of di- 
amonds" [1890], etc). 

The restoration of passages by Har- 
dy on the reception of his writings and 
on his acceptance in the world of 
famous and beautiful people consti- 
tutes a recovery of two primary emph- 
ases in the novelist's sketch othis life. 
The rejoinders against those who had 
abused his work are a moving witness 
to Hardy's depth of feeling in the 
matter. As Millgate observes, there is 
little doubt that one of Hardy's chief 
satisfactions in writing his history was 
the prospect of “attacking, covertly and 
from beyond the grave, those critics 
from whom he had so unreasonably 
and yet so genuinely suffered through- 
out his career". The records of glamor- 
ous society suggest less an extrovert 
immodesty than a particular kind of 
insecurity and a corresponding need 
for compensation in an acutely re- 
served and private nature. There is a 
miniature comedy in. the ambivalence 
of altitude which leads Hardy repeat- 
edly to disclaim any interest In the 
-social whirl at the instaht of chronicling 
■: .'htewhfrttng; : *Durinfe the remainder or 
this month, and through June and July 
[1886] they were dining and lunching 
out almost every day. Hardy did 
not take much account of these func- 
tions . , . 

Michael Millgate suggests that in his 
preoccupation with "fashionable Lon- 
don circles" and in his occasional 
“ferocity” towards unsympathetic cri- 
tics Hardy emerges “less attractively" 

A* 1 *? 1 cw edition than in the old 
• Life”* When all is said and done, 
however. The Life and Work does not 
offer a radically new Hardy, but mere- 
ly adjustments in the image of Hardy 
as projected in the "Life", While it is 
important to have that image retuned 
1 precisely to Hardy’s Intention, the 
autob ography remains in essence 
what it has always been perceived to 
be: a basically documentary miscellany 
made, up from diaries, memoranda, 
notebooks, letters, and memory. , 
There Is much of interest in these 
things .pertaining not merely to the 
: facts of Hardy's life but also to the 
nature of his imagination and Intellect. 
TTtere is, however, ■ po confessional . 
. jmpwse- Things. which ^e hgvc an 
. lnnpwtion of from other sources are, ’ 
hbre scarcely heard of or not at jjl:' the . 
struggles apd deprivations", as Mill' 






Hardy, photographed by Hermann Lea in the 1900s 

gate puts it, of Hardy's youth and early writing. There was 
manhood, the “final desolation” of his remember. And then 


first marriageand his “abortive affairs 
of the heart with other women". Hardy 
was willing to entrust the multiform 
and elusive realities of the inner self 
and its intimate experiences to the 
creative indirections of fiction and 
poetry, but his autobiograpliical re- 
tard conspires to protect these from 
the reductive literalism of direct public 
ownership. 

Michael Millgate affirms that It is 
possible to "confront" The Life and 
Work “as an autobiography . . . 
though scarcely as a characteristic 
representative of that genre”. It is in 
same degree uncharacteristic because 
of the peculiarity of point of view, the 
third person mask, adopted by Hardy. 
Yet that very peculiarity highlights an 
universal issue of the genre. By its very 
nature the autobiographical exercise 
comprises in part a making or con- 
struction of a self. The principal of 
selection alone - upon which even the 
most exhaustive autobiography must 
depend - determines the production of 
a specialized version of experience and 
■identity. Tlhe speaker of Christopher 
iPriests 1981 novel The Affirmation: 
attempting to wnfohis autobiography, '. 
found that- .“There Was. I yvno was ' 


■writing. There was I whom I could 
remember. And there wftslofwham'l 
wrote, the protagonist of the story”. 
Hardy's use of the third person In nil 
autobiography is at one level 8 


Hardy is committing himself Imagina- 
tively to an apprehension of the pro- 
tagonist of The Life and V/onc « 
“another". There is, for example,^ 
moment when Hardy the writer pro- 
jects himself into the biographer wW 
expresses uncertainty about sometnii^ 

the subject of the “biography" J 1 *- 


the subject of the “biography" cao 

noted down in 1868: “On July 17 “ e 
writes: ‘Perhaps I can do a volume aj 
poems consisting of the other- tide « 
common emotions*. What this 
Is not quite clear", Nor does Hardy “*• 
auloblographcr/biographer attempt w 
take it any further. From one point* 
view Hardy’s intention of casting 
Life and Work as a biography 
dishonest. But when it comes to ques- 
tions of the ambiguous relations wp 
between autobiography and Action 
ambiguities of tone and perspecnw 
associated with the third person oenw 
a curious kind of honesty. - 

Dr Day Is lecturer in Engluh 
- lure at the University of Edirlburgh- 
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Cities in 
crisis 

EJjs and the Wealthof National 
StfodpieJ of economic life 
WjeneJaMbs • 

gkfag, £12.95 
IBN0670 800457 

Roe Jacobs see cities as the source of 
SHocreases in wealth and improve- 
Ents to the quality of life. Her first 
Book on this subject, The Death and 
Bjft of Great American Cities, ex- 
ffiked how the economic and social 
iSvrrsiiy. of American cities was being 
destroyed by . the hygienic and rigid 
fethods of modern town planning, 
obsequently in The Economy of Cities 
t showed how wealth was created 
rough the multiple market innova- 
tes and exchanges which could only 
rig Id a favourable urban environ- 
ttA. Her latest book deals with the 
uher subject of the relations be- 
ittn cities and nations, and of the 
ip In which the policies of national 
gwmments are undermining the 
rosperlty of cities. 

Jue Jacobs is a lucid and compelling 
liter and she makes excellent use of 
tth historical and topical illustrations 
j japport her arguments. There -is 
m interesting material about the 
osttof urban prosperity and decline, 
ri tome telling points of economic 
bginls, but the dogmatism arid 
rtf-simplicity of her thesis also be- 
ooc apparent as the book proceeds. 
Ik book starts with a good analysis 
i the failure of current economic 
tade* to explain at all adequately 
kcauses of depression and “starfla- 
»\ The combination of unemploy- 
kai amj inflation is as much a feature 
Ibxkward countries like Portugal as 
f advanced economies, and this sug- 
pk that the western economies are 
qdty stagnant or declining. But why 
nihil happened? The author traces 
ft problem to setbacks to the spon- 
iwoaj processes of wealth creation in 
A city, prospers through market 
«*bpments ana innovations. which 
replace imports from 
dries (In the same or other 
•®*rite), , and create new exports to 
no cities. On this vfew a successful 
“teaal economy cannot be built upon 
"»1 exports because these may dry 
jMtercfis inter-city trade is or can be 
wmjalniM and continually expan- 
J2*Jhus the economy of Uruguay 
completely because it lacked 
?*divp city economy to take over 
J® “5° c *P ort P 1 ^ fell, and the 
J^totog may happen with New 

ft* author points out that while city 
m at different stages of 
' 1W0 Pfrent 1 they -.are equally 
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The deposits section of a Jeru- 
salem bank, beore 1914, a photo- 
graph from Jerusalem: rebirth of 
a city by Martin Gilbert (Chatto 
& Wind us, £14.95). 

affected (within the Same country) by 
changes tn the exchange rate or gov- 
ernment measures. For example, Brit- 
ish industrial cities were severely in- 
jured by an exchange rale related 
primarily to the price of North Sea oil, 
but not in any way to their trading 
needs or capabilities. Selective tariffs 
would have been justified in this case, 
but could not be imposed - and would 
not have suited the quite different 
trading needs of the city of London. As 
this example suggests, Jane Jacobs 
Insists that real wealth consists in the 
expanding production and exchange of 
goods or services, not in gains from 
financial manipulation or natural re- 
sources. She demonstrates successfully 
how ruinous it was for a country like 
Iran to import (and have to pay for) 
expensive technology produced 
abroad which could dolittfe to set off 
indigenous economic activity in Ira- 
nian cities. 

But does “real wealth” come exclu- 
sively from cities? Such a viewpoint 
seems old-fashioned when one 
observes the shifts of economic activity 
from cities to ex-urban and rural areas. 
Up to a point, the author meets this 
criticism. She recognizes that a suc- 
cessful city will grow outwards into a 
prosperous city region, thereby incor- 
porating and nourishing its once rural 
ninterland. She illustrates this process 
well in the case of the Tokyo region, . 
But only some cities grow into success-, 
ful city regions and, bfecquse of 
national policies which fail to differ- 
entiate between the needs of cities, 
one glaiit city region tends to become 
increasingly dominant over all the 
other cities in the same country. 

. This unfortunate result gives an 
advantage to small countries like the 
Scandinavian ones, each of which has 
but one large city, and to city-states 
like Singapore and Hong Kong whose 
policies can be single-minded. She 
suggests that economic growth would 
be re-sllmulated If nations dissolved 
Into city-states. While admitting that 
this result is unlikely, she offers some 


useful ammunition for Scottish I 
nationalists in Glasgow or Provencal 
nationalists in Marseilles. 

In Jane Jacobs’s view, rural areas 
simply respond to urban demands and 
are wholly dependent upon urban 
growth and prosperity. Subsidies for 
rural or regional development suck 
wealth from the cities and displace 
!l b n ur pototlessly. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority was a failure, so is 
French regional policy. These stric- 
tures overlook the fact that regional 
subsidies attempt (or once attempted) 
to provide the differential policies - 
between cities as well as between town 
and countryside - which the author 
herself points out to be necessary. 
Moreover, rural areas are not so 
incapable of economic innovation as 
she assumes, and produce wealth as 
real as that of the cities. It may be that 
economic development and change 
usually originate and spread outwards 
from great urban centres, but the urban 
centres are now diffused and some- 
times have a hole in the middle, while 
there are important feedback effects 
from rural and small town areas. Thus 
Jacobs seems to be treating “city” as a 
more concrete and self-propelling eco- 
nomic entity than is - or could be - 
really the case. 

Towards its end, the book slides 
towards an extreme laissez-faire posi- 
tion. Readers may well agree that 
armaments are not wealth productive 
and reduce economic growth; but 
when pensions and welfare measures 
are also seen as detrimental to cities’ 
prosperity, and when problems like 
acid rain seem to be supposed soluble 
by urban entrepreneurship, the au- 
thor’s bee is buzzing too loudly. This 
lack of objectivity is a pity, because 
basically Jacobs is fighting a goad 
cause against great odds. 

Far from being powerhouses of 
economic vitality, many great western 
cities are in a state of economic and 
physical decline, as well as revealing 
severe social stresses. Jane Jacobs is 
right to reject the glib political escap- 
ism in the USA which seeks to insulate 
the growing suburbs and exurbs from 
the cities’ fate, or trusts in the new 
technology of the sunbelt cities. The 
shifts of economic activity may not be 
■ quite as serious as the author supposes, 
but it is very difficult to envisage a full 
economic recovery - or indeed the 
maintenance of civilization - without 
regeneration of the older western 
dries. Jane Jacobs’s thoughts on this 
' subject are gloomy. She foresees 
further decline pf ail principal dries, 
including the capitals, pushed along by 
the dominance of a militaristic and 
bureaucratic nationalism. She still pins 
her hopes on the marvellous adaptive 
capadues which lie latent within city 
economies - but she does not really 
show how those capadtles might be 
stimulated. 

Peter Self 

Professor Peter Self is at die Research 
School for Social Sciences, in the 
Australian National University. 


Trading 

places 

The Growth and Structure of 

International Trade since the Second 

World War 

by Lynden Moore 

Wlieatsheaf, £35.00 

ISBN 071 08 07309 

Lynden Moore begins her basic text for 
students of international economics 
with the postwar history of trade 
flows, international organizations and 
policies, with special emphasis on food 
and textiles. 

She shows the conflict of interests 
between developed countries which 
want to slow down the fall of employ- 
ment in their older industries and the 
developing countries for whom textiles 
are the first stage of industrialization. 
Textile quotas hamper this develop- 
ment for those in the earliest stages of 
industrialization but propel forward 
the mure versatile developing coun- 
tries into higher value production. Had 
we not restricted exports of textiles 
from the then emerging Japan in the 
1950s, the electronics industries of 
North America and Europe would 
now breathe more freely. But the 
author's concern in this first section is 
even more with consumers who have 
to pay higher prices for both old and 
new goods: for the old ones becnusc 
cheap imports are kept out, and for the 
new ones because not enough re- 
sources are transferred to them to 
benefit from technologically possible 
economics of scale. 

The middle section of the book is 
devoted to theory. Two chapters pro- 
vide u simple and clear outline of neo- 
classical tneory which prepare the 
student for the case studies which 
follow though they hnve nothing 
new to say to the specialist. Another 
two chapters cover the theory of trade 
in technologically advanced products. 
The final section consists of case 


studies of agriculture, fuels, motor 
vehicles, and textiles. There is no study 
of a technologically advanced product, 
but information on such trades is often 
scant and dated by the time it becomes 
available, ns newer products become 
obsolete very quickly. What can be 
said now about electronics and bio- 
technology will almost certainly be out 
of dale by, say, 1995. None the less, 
it is these newer industries which will 
determine our prosperity in the years 
to come. 

This does not mean to say that there 
will be nothing new in the older 
industries. Food and textiles in par- 
ticular arc in many ways becoming 
branches of the highly research-inten- 
sive chemical industries. And that has 
already changed the structure of trade 
in food. We have been taught, and 
many commentators still seem to 
think, that the first stage in economic 
development must be mainly in agri- 
culture and that net exports of food are 
a sign of a country’s economic adolesc- 
ence. Production and exports of tex- 
tiles come in young adulthood. This is 
no longer true of food. The most rapid 
growth of food exports in the postwar 
period has come from the technologi- 
cally most advanced countries. One 
reason is excessive protection, but 
another is the increasing research in- 
tensity of agricultural production. 

The lesson from this seems to he: let 
the people in famine-stricken coun- 
tries earn their food by exporting to us 
textiles and simple manufactures, and 
let us not restrict such trade. They can 
learn the necessary skills. They cannot 
produce more food. We can. 

F. V. Meyer 

F. V. Meyer was until recently reader 
in international economics at the 
University of Exeter, 


Athlone Press has reissued at £25.00 
R. P. Dore’s study of Japanese culture 
and economy Land Reform in Japan, 


Japanese culture 
and economy Land Reform in Japan, 
which was first published in 1959. It 
contains a new preface by the author. 


British Democracy at the Crossroads 

. Voting and Party Competition in the 1980 J a 
Patrick Dunleavy and ... 

Christopher T.' Husbands •' J . 

Using the author’* own survey of electors conducted afiar (lie 1988 general 
election, this book presents a dear and accessible guide to voting and barty 
competition in Britain. In particular, it explores how to make sense of the 
relevant theories; how the parties campaigned, and it offers a radically new 
explanation of why people voted as they did. This is a ehal leneine ana 



explanation of why people voted as they did. This is a challenging end 
stimulating book that no one with an interest in the ftiture pfoe rnoc racy in ' 
Britain ran afford to ignore. ' 

. Maj 1085 Hardback El 8.00 Paperback £fl.9B 

Decentralization 

The Territorial Dimensfon of the Stiate : ' 

B.C. Smith . 

I Specifically written for courses id public administration, coin 
navemcnent. urban studies and bubli 
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A Shari Hlslory of Geomorphology 
by Keith J. Tinkler 
Croom Helm. £19.95 
ISBN 07099 2441 0 
Themes In Geomorphalogy 
edited by Alistair Fitly 
Croom Helm. £25.00 
ISBN 07099 20660 

Although few members of the British 
public will be very sure what geomor- 
phology is. ler alone why we might 
spend lime on teaching it or pursuing 
ceomorphologicat research, they arc 
better informed than their forefathers 
of 200 or even 150 years ago. Most 
would regard it as "obvious" that rivers 
flow through valleys which they have 
worn away: most would have at 'least a 
vague Idea that on more than one 
occasion an ice-sheet has covered most 
of the British Isles. 

Yet if we .were to press for more 
information on the wnvs in which 
material gets down the voile v slopes to 
the river, or how Iona it will lake the 
insidious processes of erosion to wear 
away the entire moss of the Himainvas. 
we would probably find no real under- 
standing that this' was happening and 
certainly- little perception of their 
eventual effect. The principle that 
land forms have been carved by rain 
and rivers Is widely accepted, but the 
application of that principle over long 
enough periods of time to alter the face 
of the land remains the private world 
of the geomorphologist. 

Keith Tinkler begins with the 
Greeks, who were able to hint at the 
long periods of time implied bv the 
present rate of transport of silt bv the 
Nile flood and the time taken to build 
up its alluvial plain. The next steps 
were made between the Renaissance 
and the late 18th-century and involved 
. two tri&m areas: first, understanding 
the c\Tcnlmiort : of whter from waptfir-. ... 
1 61106' through ■ Condensation and 
' rain to the sources of rivers in springs: 

; and second, some considerable aav-. 
ances In understanding the hydraulics 
of rivers made, by continental (and 
especially Italian) engineers. In gener- 
al. however, concepts of erosion were 
desperately constrained by the Bishop 
Ussher timescale: ills hard to fit much 
denudation^ Into the period since 4004 
. BC.' ' ■/.' " 

- The revolution which created mod- 
em geomorphology ran ihrqugh very 
much the Same timespan as the nidus t- 
i pal « volution . fpt It began with James 
Hutton in ;Edinbiirgh in the late 
' 18th-century and reached its 19th-. 
■; century, zenith with the explpration 
of the American west by John 
Wesley Powell and Grove Karl 
Gilbert between 1855 and 1880 . 

' Indeed, most of the important ideas in 
geomorphology. were put forward 


.. .between Hutton’s Theory of the Earth 
1788. and Gilbert's Geology of the 
ffenry: Mountains In 1877. \ ■ 

Hutton found it hard to express his 
/ ideas clearly, and Tinkler supports the 


widely held view that without John 
Playfair, he might not have become the 
Founder of modern geomorphology. 
Yet his tortuous English hid an appre- 

1 ciaiion of the meaning of field evi- 
dence which cut through all the mis- 
conceptions he found in the bonks he 
read. He appreciated the fact that 
granite had replaced bedded strata as a 
Hot fluid. Rnd understood the gap in 
time represented by an unconformity 
where tilted and eroded rocks are 
overlain by younger horizontal beds. 
But above all. he saw that denudation 
operated as a machine, with erosion of 
the land, the transport of sediment into 
the sea. and its later uplift into new 
land masses providing a continuity of 
process which he expressed (for once 
most succinctly and eloquently) as "no 
vestige of a beginning, no prospect of 
an end". This continuity, witn long 
periods of time allowing the work to be 
done which others had assigned to 
catastrophes, may be summarized as 
the concept of uniformitarianism. 

The lucid restatement of Hutton's 
ideas by Playfair in his Illustrations of 

Forest 
strategy 

The Fragmented Forest: island 
blogeographylhcoryandthe . 
preservation of biotic diversity 
by Larry D. Harris 
University of Chicago Press. £23.00 
and £11. 00 

ISBN 022631763 3 and31764 1 

Preservation of biotic diversity - in 
other words, preventing species from 
going extinct - is arguable the most 
important single task in conservation. 

It itiay be possible to rescue and 
restore habitats, but if the species that 
belong there have gone, they cannot 
be brought back. There is always 
special concern about mammals, from 
relationship and familiarity and on 
sentimental grounds. 

Larry Harris's book is about the 
preservation of the rich mammal fauna 
(apd also fhf other vertebrates) in the ■ 
rAagnlficenmbujglas Fir forests on the - 
w.est side orthc Cascade mountains in 
the State of Oregon, particularly, and 
in Washington. This patch 800 kilo- 
metres by 20 kilometres contains trees 
ud to 300 years old and has a canopy at 
80 metres. Other forests in the Pacific 
north-West. jet alone elsewhere, are 
not cop side red. Concentrating on one 
area allows the author to go into 
considerable detail in a. small space. 
Despite the neglect of relevant yfork on 
other areas, however;, the conclusions 
will be-, useful Spd interesting to all 
■ those concerned with the conservation 
of major terrestrial ecosystems. • 

The book is. in effect, a ma'tiage- 
menl. strategy plan, which draws on 
island biogeography theory. Here, 
however. Harns is dealing with habitat 
islands (areas of forest surrounded by 
cleared land), rather than with conven- 
tional islands (bits of land surrounded 
. by sea), 

'> Islands have always fascinated 
biologists. Charles Darwin’s experi- 
ence 1 of iheiri underlay much of his 
evolutionary work, arid their study is 
still important , for • -much* of modern ■■ 


this does not affect the Underlying 
argument. 

•How and why the number of species 
on an island is determined by distance 
and area is understood only in part. 
Smaller areas have fewer habitats; and 
distant islands lack species that could 
live there but have not managed the 
journey. Home range in mammals, or 
its equivalent in other groups, may also 
be important. - In Oregon, this varies 
from 500 square metres for voles to 
one square kilometre for email carni- 
vores to about 1,000 square kilometres 


tions of animals with large home 
Tanges when part of an archipelago, 
with the species commuting between 
the different islands. 


Tensors 
in modern 


The Complete Letters of Sigmund 
Freud to Wilhelm Fliess, 1887-1904 


Multilinear Algebra 
by D. Q, Nojrfhcott ' 


r> 'Translated and edited by V : : 

MOUSSAIBFP fciA33bfr ' : 1 r ua . . ■ . 

WilhelriiFlieflfi;'/ ISBN 6 521 2^690^ ‘ ' 

publicati on, the To tten 
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the Hutionian Theory was fallowed by 
a broadening of the Huttoninn 
approach in the many editions of 
Charles Lyell's Principles of Geology. 
Though an avowed uniform irarian, 
Lyell found difficulty in accepting the 
novel, and at first sight non-unifor- 
mitarian. notions of Louis Agassiz on 
the part played by glaciation during the 
Ice Ages. Indeed, the disagreements 
between the uniformitarian concept 
and the catastrophic changes that 
accompanied the climatic fluctuations 
of the Ice Age provided an essential 
tension in geomorphology for the next 
100 years. Tinkler chronicles these 
debates with care, and his selection 
from the voluminous literature of the 
nineteenth century is efficient and 
effective. 

He faces more serious problems in 
handling the soothing, cohesive, 
almost too tidy, concept of W.M. 
Davis's “cycle of erosion . One history 
of geomorphology devotes a volume of 
400 pages to Davis and his age; Tinkler 
has the equivalent of just 40. However, 
his selection Is fair, and he does Davis 


population biology. It is probably true 
that the majority of the species that 
have become extinct In modern times 
have been island forms, particularly 
those from what Darwin distinguished 
as oceanic islands, volcanic islands 
hundreds of miles from the mainland, 
usually rather small. The number of 
species found on an island decreases 
with smallness and with isolation. 

Island biogeography in its widest 
sense is concerned with why islands 
have the species they do. To some, 
however, it is the much narrower 
theory of R. H. MacArthur and E. O. 
Wilson, who in their book The Theory 
of Island Biogeography (1967) sug- 
gested that the number of species 
reflects an equilibrium of immigration 
and extinction. On this side of the 
Atlantic, the theory is now thought 
misleading for oceanic islands, as these 
are probably not in equilibrium, and 
true but trivial for other islands. For 
example, in Britain, Hoopoes come to 
breed some years and not others, so 
affecting the total count of breeding 
species, but little else. Although In the 
context of Harris's book, island 


a, translation isbased on an 
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the necessary honour of noting his 
later closely argued papers, such as 
those on the development of caverns in 
limestone. Davis has suffered from his 
interpreters: leave out the caveats, and 
you are left with a cartoon; and too 
much effort in the second half of this 
century has been spent demolishing 
that cartoon. 

Tinkler's discussions of alternative 
approaches involves a brief excursion 
into the largely irrelevant world of 
Walthcr Penck, and a rather more 
careful look into the ideas, set out 
largely in the German literature, of 
Julius BQdei. On the whole, BUdcl’s 
ideas on ciimntic geomorphology arc 
dealt with sympathetically, ana in so 
fnr ns his geomorphology has yet to 
be tested and applied outside France 



outside France 


and Germany, Tinkler Is wise to 
withhold judgement as far as he can. 
Indeed, nis treatment of the most 
recent literature is a useful analysis 
which should be a valuable summary 
for any contemporary geomorpholog- 
ist. 1 suspect that most undergraduates 
taking a specialist course would find 
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Keith Clayton Is pntfewi- 
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rand the Final Solution 
Gerald Fleming 

|5h Hamilton, £12.95 

BN0241 113881 

Id Great Britain: refugees from 
s Germany 

By Gerhard Hlrschfeld 

Betz, £19.50 
BBN0M758221 4 

Gerald Fleming has written a compeli- 
study. His purpose is not to trace 
die phases of the Holocaust chronolo- 
y; others have done that. He 
ibes, on the one hand, Hitler's 
si role in the whole process and, 
the other, looks at the chain of 


the pttaer, looks at the chain of 
jjd from a variety of angles, 
book begins conventionally by 
Jqg |he evidence of the growth 
tier's obsession with the destruc- 
of the Jews. From the first, 
r, Hitler dissembled his true 
General Haider recalled how 
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A reconstruction painting of the Upper Palaeolithic burUdl 
Lady of Paviland”, from Early I Glamorgan; pre-hislfy 
history j volume two of Glamorgan County History edited 
Savory (University of Wales Press, £39.95)- 


Harris's plan for preserving the The book is clearly wriwi 

fauna draws would involve the estab- — j »- — 

lishment of areas, of varying size, with 
a central undisturbed patch of natural 
forest surrounded by eight to ten 
sectors of managed forest. Every 35 
years or so, life sector with the oldest 
forest should be clear-felled and re- 
planted, giving a management cycle of 
about 320 years. This management by 
rotation is an extension of the concept 
familiar from the three-field system, 
although the natural area, the island 
pattern and the importance of migra- 
tion from island to island by bears and 
such, are additional Important aspects. 

learns how to deal with a whole vector 
space at once, finding a basis for it, or 
analysing a linear mapping between 
spaces relative to given oases, by 
means of matrices. Another important 
ingredient in' the course is the simul- 
taneous reduction of two quadratic 
fprms. Geometrically, one is merely 
iransfonhing an ellipsoid to principal 
axes, but there are manifold appllca-, 
tions, notably finding' the : normal 
modes of vibration 'of a mechanical 
system. . ; ' - 

;• A natural sequel to the linear alge- 
bra cquraq would be a treatment of 
tensors; but in.tne pomperitfon.wlth so • 
many other topics' this Is qsually rele- 

aated td 90eciAlillf ml)nM nn noqjjjofni ■ 
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yhead, As for those who boast of 
b prior to my thoughts - to them I 
. . the more . Hitler's cunning and 
an centra] to the question of his 
bllity. "Semantic conven- 
avoldlng direct reference to 
ore numerous in the records 
with the "final solution”. But 
ire also others where the cloak 
:n dropped and where killings 
chillingly set down. Certainly 
was Intended, but how is this to 
mdled with Hitler's repeated 
declarations in the Reichstag 
g on January 30, 1939 unmis- 
expressing his Intention to 
thd Jews. This is one question 
or does not attempt to answer. 
Hitler wish to associate the 
in people with the mass murders 
t once the war was won he could 
lo have acted on their behalf and 
t»ir silent approval? The dis- 
tance of the Jews from their 
after all could not be hidden. Yet 
was avoided was -actually con- 
ing the civilian population with 
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" 81 Hitler could present his polides 
inexorable workings of scientific 
he expected no serious opposi- 
5 ®. aad there was practically none. 

' “Euthanasia” programme was the 
le. but It also revealed the Umita- 
of hying to preserve secrecy, 
«P<ttally if the murders were carried 
W la German institutions. * 

5 «®ing provides telling examples, 
one of which makes spedfic 


Hitler to the Holocaust and reveal the i 
widespread involvement of different ] 
organs of the state and of the various ! 
fighting forces. There is the FUhrer i 
order in 1942, which Rommel ignored, I 
to shoot any captives from the German ‘ 
political refugees fighting with the i 
Free French forces In North Africa; it i 
was believed a Jewish battalion was 1 
fighting with General Kflnlg. Fleming : 
returns to a Himmler memorandum in 
which the head of the SS in the summer 
of 1940 rejects the possibility of physi- 
cally exterminating the Jews. Little 
more than a year later he directed the 
whole operation. The author has also 
gathered new evidence about the mass 
killings in the forests outside Riga. A 
German officer stumbled on the horri- 
fic scene and, in the hope of being able 
to stop the murders, reported them to 
his senior officer; this report found its 
way to the Army High Command. 
How many people had read it on its 
way? The killings went on. 

The title may suggest Fleming’s 
book is a riposte to David Irving’s 
daims that Hitler was not responsible 
for initiating the Holocaust. That 
Anpuld belittle it. It is a significant study 
jfeits own right which cuts through the 
web of deception spun by Hitler and 
the perpetrators of these crimes. The 
excellent introduction by Professor 
Saul Friedlftnder, an Israeli scholar, 
further enhances the value of the 
work. 

Exile in Great Britain is a collection 
of studies concerned with the refugees 
who escaped in time to Britain in the 
1930s which makes for much more 

Winning 
the peace 

The Political Re-education cS Germany 
and her Allies after World War II 
edited by Nicholas Pronay and 
Keith Wilson 
CroomHelm, £17.95 
ISBN 0709920911 

The concept of "re-education" must 
surely be regarded as the most intri- 
guing among the various plans which 
tne western allies began to develop 
during the Second World War for the 
postwar treatment of Germany and 
Japan. Should one plough up existing 
social and economic power structures 
in the Image of Stalin's Russia? Cer- 
tainly not. Should one de-industriallze 
the defeated countries and destroy, 
once and for all, their capacity to 
wnge another war? Perhaps. Should 
one try to “get at the German mind , 
de-Nazify it and instil it with Anglo- 
Saxon political values and ideas about 
parliamentary democracy? To many 
planners this appeared to be the 
panacea. Nor surprisingly, re-educa- 
tion and the notions of human nature 
gnd culture underlying it have exerted 
a considerable fascination upon scho- 
lars and educationists, with the, open- 
• j : — c .u_ arc hjves historians have now 


cheerful reading. German scholarship 
has for some time been concerned witn 
the “exiles”, once their fellow citizens, 
driven from their homeland after Hit- 
ler came to power for political or 
“radar’ reasons. They are not being 
reclaimed now; the intention is to 
reveal the difficulties they experienced 
in emigration and the successful 
adjustment which the majority made. 
It is noteworthy that not only yester- 
day's refugees ana young Germans 
have researched this subject, but also 
young British-born scholars. 

The problems faced by the refugees 
is sympathetically examined here, but 
the worst of these was the increasing 
certainly as the war went on that dose 
relations, parents, husbands and 
wives, left behind were undergoing an 
appalling fate. The hardships experi- 
enced in Britain were not unique to 
refugees, but were shared with many 
British people. The refugees were 
grateful for their humane treatment, 
even in the early panic of internment. 
The contrast witn occupied Europe 
could not be more stark. The refugees 
for their 
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could not be more stark. The refugees 
admired the British people for their 
tolerance, even while the older among 
them could still extol the superiority of 
things German, such as central heat- 
ing; they spoke German -to each other 
in the streets during the war and no one 
minded; but at tne same time they 
fought in the British Army as soon as 
they were allowed to do so, and 
w contributed to war production. Later 
"'three once-German sdenlists won the 
Nobel prize for Britain. From the 
exalted few to the many humble re- 


begun to study in detail the prepara- 
tions for, and implementation of, this 
policy. They rightly assume that look- 
ing at re-eaucation provides keys not 
only to an understanding of how its 
protagonists perceived their defeated 
tulees , but also how they saw their own 
societies. 

This collection of essays, presented 
at an Anglo-German conference on 
the subject, is primarily concerned 
with German re-education and, 
although the British perspective and 
contribution predominates, the 
breadth of approach and the variety of 
issues covered is dearly impressive. 
There is a long and most suggestive 
introduction by Nicholas Pronay on 
the ideas nnd unspoken assumptions of 
re-education which he believes were 
deeply rooted in British concepts of 
education- and political serialization. 
He may occasionally have overstated 
his case when he discusses the British 
“Official mind"; public school "charac- 
ter building” and the experience of 
empire vtitn its traditions of informal 
rule. However; there can be little 
doubt that it is in these deeper layers of 
British (and American) political cul- 
ture that we must look for the roots of 
-the re-education Idea and combine 
them with Anglo-Saxon perceptions of 
the German past and the presumed 
German "character". Keith Wilson, in 
examining British view's of Germany 
■ after theTiret World War provides, 
like Pronay, many good insights into 
the attitudes of the political and admi- 


fugees their contribution to British life 
has been remarkable. 

This splendidly produced book, in- 
troduced and edited by Gerhard Hirs- 
chfeld for the London German Histor- 
ical Institute, brings together interdis- 
ciplinary essays exploring official atti- 
tudes to refugees, as well as the 
-refugees' own adjustment to emigra- 
tion. The authors arc not only drawn 
from the academic world, well-known 
scholars such as Francis Carstcn, 
Lothar Ketlenacker, Bernard Wnsscr- 
stcin, John Fox, Marion Berghahn, 
Anthony Glees, Rainer Kfllmel and 

nislrative elites during the interwar 
period. Modifying some of Pronay’s 
arguments, Lothar Kcttenackcr con- 


“I've 

settled the 
fate of 
the Jews”, 
a cartoon 
by David 
Low 

from 1942. 

John Willett 4 , there arc also studies by 
Herbert Loebl, a consultant engineer, 
Conrad PUtter, an expert on the his-, 
toiy of broadcasting, and by Michael 
Seyfert, a freelance journalist. This 
readable book reminds us that in the 
longer term the refugees contributed 
more than they took from their gener- 
ous hosts. 

J.A.S. Grenville 

J. A. S. Grenville is professor of 
modern history at the University of 
Birmingham. 

volume, which will be of interest to 
historians as well as education experts, 
is not concerned with assessing the 
effects of re-education. And yet this 


arguments, Lothar Kcttenackcr con- is not concerned win assessing urn 
tributes an analysis of Whitehall plan- effects of re-education. And yet this 
ning In wartime which benefits from question crops up in seyeralcontnbu- 
his intimate knowledge of the files anil tions - most strikingly in p. W. Ell- 
nltn nddx the iranortant “American wood's “From 4 Re-education to the 


his intimate knowledge of the files and 
also adds the important “American 
connection”. The articles by Kurt 
JQrgensen and Kurt Koszyk on the 
postwar implementation of re-cduca- 
tion are interlaced with contributions 
by Arthur Hearndcn and M. L. G. 
Balfour, both of whom held major 
positions in occupied Germany in the 
area of education and information 
policy. The interdisciplinary nature of 


for the German public and for the folks 
back home to enlighten them about 


Nazi atrocities ana the camps. Cul- 
bert’s article makes particularly in- 
structive and depressing reading. 

Finally, it Was an excellent idea to 
include discussions, of qdueptiorial re- 
form in Japan (by Gordon Daniels) 


Selling of the Marshall Plan in Italy". 
Here the problem arises more clearly 
than elsewhere as to whether the 
creation of prosperity and the econo- 
mic propaganda that went with it was 
not more crucial to the reintegration of 
the defeated nations into the western 
community of nations than re-educa- 
tion. If it was, then the question must 
also be asked as to whether the idea of 
rc -education was in effect an antidote 
to the hardline Vansittartism in the 
west and as to whether its function was 
therefore as much the education of 
the anti-Germans in London and 
Washington as the re-education of the 
"German mind". 

Vy.R.» Berghahn - . 

‘V. R. Berghahn is professor of history, 
at the University of Warwick. 
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Basil 

Blackwell 

A Rationalist 
Methodology 
for the Social 
Sciences 

DAVID SYLVAN 

and BARRY QLAS3NER 

This book presents a new methodology for 
the social sciences, to provide a basis for a 
deeper understanding of society and social 
change - one that Is neither deterministic 
nor tainted by notions of social control. It 
develops and tasts formal models for 
( rationalist theories that can be used to 

make coherent sense of the world. 

200 pages, £19.90 io»i taeOJi 

Methods of 
Socfel 

Investigation 

PETER MANN 


This book, a revised edition of Methods of 
Sociological Investigation. Is the standard 
Introductory text (or those starting social 
research, and who need a dear and 
practical guide on how tat carry out social 
investigations. In a dear. Jargon-free style, ' 
Dr Mann takes the reader through the 
various stages Involved In practical 
research. 

(June) 236 pages, hardback £17.90 

1003-1 144080) 

paperback £4.99 rom moi90> 


Family Life 

Domestic Roles and Social 
Organization 

QRAHAM ALLAN 

This Introductory text to the sociology of 
the family combines recent feminist 
Interpretations of domestic life with the 
traditional concerns of family sodolagy, to 
offer a fresh treatment of an Important 
topic. The book relates the organization or 
; family life to the broader economic . 

.' ■i . social contents wlihlh which f afnilie*- J V’-" 

. ’. '•bb^role. •. ’.■> ] ■ 

. • (Jlily) 236 pages, hardback £18.90 
,• .•..Wfftl 144JSJ) ■: 

* '.phpeiback £9.9? ; tf oii449t si ■ . 


Employment 

Household,. Gender 
and Subsistence • 

Edited by NANNEKE RE DC LIFT 
and ENZO M INCH ONE * 


How do Individuals and families adapt to 
economic conditions and how do thelr 
patterns of behaviour contribute to the. 
structure of the economy? \Vhflt does the 
future hold for work, lifestyles and social 
patterns? This timely book examines' the 
cpmplex relationships between people, 
families and households and the wider 
economy. 

368 pages, hardback £27.30 <oui nua 
paperback 1 9 JJ0 toesi 13003 6i 


Social Control 
and the State 

Comparative and Historical Essays 
: Edited by STANLEY COHEN 
*nd ANDREW SCULL 


Diirkheirii and 


‘A valuable contribution, tp tha.socHilogy'Of 

law by assessing !tha tpsunj imjioct of „ 

D u rkh aim 's work.' British Boole feus 
The theme of law emerges time and again; 
In Durk helm's writing. This book brings Jil* 
wdifk on the subject together for. th» flr*L ; j. 
lime, 4 jtd>et 8 it in context. ' >% 

250 pjigejfi Jtt^dbosK U £MQ a) 



SOCIOLOGY 


Shaping a 
discipline 


The Chicago School of Sociology: 
iiufltutlooaUzaflon, diversity and (he 
rlseof sociological research 
by Marlin Bulmer 
University of Chicago Press. £26.75 
ISBN 0226080048 


The dominant tendency within the 
history of ideas over the last few years 
has been towards the study of institu- 
tions. The intellectual biographies of 
great men, the close analysis of texts 
and the careful reconstruction of con- 
texts for evidence of authorial inten- 
tion, have been superseded by the 
identification of “schools”, “institu- 
tional traditions”, and the professional 
and other interests which they repre- 
sent. 

The history of sociology was one of 
the earliest beneficiaries of this 
approach. Subsequent studies have 
built on Anthony OberschalTs collec- 

r - Tl. ^ r L 1 • 1 . r 


size the independent role of institu- 
tions such as professional associations 
and university departments in shaping, 
constraining and providing opportuni- 
ties for the new social science disci- 
plines. Martin Bulmer's study sits 
squarely within this modem interpreta- 
tive framework. 

The “Chicago School” presents 0 
classic case. The department of sociol- 
ogy founded in 1892 by the indefatig- 
able Albion Small rapidly became 
emblematic of the energy and drive of 
William Harper’s new university on 
the Midway. Al first its pre-eminence 
owed more, to Small's zeal in placing 
the first Chicago.. PhDs .around the 
exploding north^gunpricail^univoraitya 
' system than to Intellectual leader snlpT 

During the '1920s and 1930s, howr 
ever, the kind of peer evaluation now 
beloved of prestigious American de- 
partments would have had little hesita- 
tion in placing Chicago at the top of the 
league (the only serious rival being the 
essentially one-man band of Franklin H. 
Glddings at Columbia, before Chicago 
poached the heir-apparent). A series* 
of significant achievements from The 
Polish Peasant In Europe and America 


smg 
abstract 
entities 

Capitalism, Class Conflict and the New ' 
Middle Cta» ; 
by Bob Carter 

Rout ledge A liegan Paul, £18.00. ' 
ISBN 0710096240 : ; , . ■< 


The theme treated here is im 
and familiar: how will mid 


qualify of' the 1 bhthorV comments 


( 1918-20) of W. I. Thomas and Florian 
Znaniecki, through the famous field 
studies supervised by Robert Park and 
Ernest Burgess, to the hiring from 
Columbia in 1937 of the foremost 
social statistician of the day. William 
F. Ogburn. displaced all serious rivals. 

Bulmer's account of this important 
institutional moment in the history of 
modern sociology is the most complete 
and wide-ranging which we have. It is 
also frankly revisionist. The received 
version of the American Sociological 
tradition identifies the prewar Chicago 
school as a stepping-stone between tne 
reform-led ana amateurish sociol sur- 
vey movement of the late 19th century 
and modern, highly empirical ana 
‘ statistically acute research such as that 
of Paul Lazarsfeld's Columbia Bureau 
of Applied Social Research. On this 
account the Chicago contribution was* 
a theory-laden senes of explorations, 
particularly of the symbolic inter- 
actionism of the Chicago philosopher 
George Herbert Mead, and Park and 
his colleagues were purveyors of a 
naive and "soft” ethnography essential 
for the emancipation of the discipline 
from its biological roots. 

Accidents 
of birth 

The Division of Labour In Society 
by Emile Durkhelm 
translated by W. D. Halls 

Macmillan, £18.00 and £6.95 
ISBN 0333 33980 0 and 33981 9 

W. D. Halls's new translation of 
Durkheira's great work, The 
Division of Labour in Society, 
appears, somewhat surprisingly, in 
Macmillan's Contemporary Social 
Theory series. The first French edition 
of what was Durkheim's doctoral dis- 
sertation did after all come out in 1893. 
However, the same series also contains 
Halls’s new translation of Durkheim’s 
Rules of Sociological Method, which 
enterprisingly added other selected 
texts by Durkheim on methodological 
questions. Perhaps then we should 
simply say of Durhkelm. as Raymond 
t Aratvwiq^t ,, Weber,, that- bb 1* Qvr- 
• contemporary. 

Sociologists will be familiar with 
George Simpson's 1933 translation of 
The Division of Labour, which In 1964 
became widely available as a Free 
Press paperback. This new translation 
constitutes a clear, readable English 
version and the text is well produced. I 
do notice two presentational differ- 
ences between this and the Simpson 
translation, however. Simpson gives us 
- a much more detailed list of contents, 


mor6 prominence aa an original re- 
search contribution*. 

Another source of disappointment is 
Carter’s inability to extricate himself 
• from Marxist theories of class location . 
•These still dfter a world of capitalists 
and proletarians, coping witn each 
successive failure of these increasingly 
abstract entitles to hurry pre-history to 
its expected conclusion by making ad 
hoc additions to the increasingly ram- 
shackle edifice . The beat that the more 
sophisticated contributors to this body 
of knowledge cain do is the delineation 
.?* Scoops (like managers) who 


rter goes one better than this 
arod to leave his. inana- 


1 for research in this 


Bulmer refutes these charges effec- 
tively. For example, he is convincing 
on the strong quantitative emphases of 
the department before the arrival of 
Ogburn. Perhaps the most novel port 
of his study is its careful description 
of the methodological training given 
to graduate students by Park and 
Burgess, especially in mapping and the 
use of census data. (He also thus assists 
in confirming the hyphothesis that it is 
qualitatively-inclined sociologists who 
generally write the history of sociology 


and find what they approve of.) 

Other features of the department 
emphasized by Bulmer include its 
strong interdisciplinary links (especial- 
ly witn political science under Charles 
E. Merriam), the resulting collabora- 
tive nature of most research, its 


the continued domination of the disci- 

S line’s networks such as the American 
ociological Society and the American 
Journal of Sociology. 


Journal of Sociology. 

One danger of' the institutional 
approach is that it can replace one sort 
or whiggish success story - the historic- 

in effect short synopses of each chap- 
ter, which are helpful for the student 
getting to grips with the text for the 
first time. The second difference is that 
Simpson chose to include as an appen- 
dix some pages which Durkheim had in 
the first edition of his introduction, to 
the work but subsequently omitted. 
Simpson's view was that this was worth 
keeping in since it helped us to see how 
early was Durkheira's interest in the 
contribution that sociology could 
make to the Study of ethics. 

In his all too brief introduction to the 
translation Lewis Coser acknowledges 
that what he says is heavily indebted to 
the commentaries of Anthony Gid- 
dens and Steven Lukes on Durkheim. 
He points to the widespread debate 
among economists and social thinkers 
about the division of- labour in the 
wake of the industrial revolution. 
Durkheim was in no sense a lone voice. 
He did, however, focus in an original 
way on how the autonomy of the 
individual could be reconciled with 
regulation of social and economic 
activities in complex, industrial 
societies. The industrial revolution 
provided 'both a problem and an 
opportunity for the' development of 
human freedom and individuality. 
Coser, I think, is right to remind us 
that Durkheim. in his structural analy- 
sis is not so far removed from Marx as 
some commentators have supposed. 
This is particularly evident in Durk- 
heim's discussion of the forced division 
of labour. Durkheim wrote: 

If one class in society is obliged, in 

order to live, to secure the accept- 
k ” others of Its services, while 


al relay race in which the Si 1 
intellectual leadership is haodSJ! 

-by another- the JustiDcatiSVj 

as the explanation of our £2 
organization of knowledge h u2 
correctly, centring his 
ideological orientation of the c£I 
brand of applied social science 
pragmafic philosophy or John £1 
(and not just Mead's sodal-wS 
gical variant), Bulmer does nffi 
but certainly minimizes soqk 5? 
blind spots. Among these were 
of interest in stratification for 
in conflict theories in goird)$ 
culture-specific viewofprogresju 
anticipated later functionalist im£ 
of the urban American meltina-odk 
was no accident that in the nJe'J 
academic politics Park andOiL 
continued Small's policy of 
the “practical” departments, iodoS 
social work and public adtnirmtrito 
at arm’s length. • 

David Watson 

Dr Watson is dean of the mo&b 
course at Oxford Polytechnic, 

another class can do without tka 
because of the resources already^ 
its disposal, resources that, k» 
ever, are not necessarily the reaficl 
some social superiority, the tea : 
group can lord ft over the fomw.li 
other words, there can be no ft 
and poor by. birth without dm 
being unjust contracts. 

Above all, Durkheim, hailed h 
many as the founder of ernpab 


Masters of Business 

The making of a new elite? 

RICHARD WHITLEY, ALAN THOMAS and 
JANE MARCEAU ' 

This book Is now available In paperback for the first time. 
'Mastera of Bus/ness ought to be made required reading by 
educationalists, social reformers and politicians. It is a carefujjf 
documented and researched 9tudy of the development .of tnj 
three major postgraduate business schools In Britain and 
France.’ ' : :- ; : > ‘ ; Times Educational Suppiemm 

256 pages Paperback 0 422 7651 0 4 £5.95 


. ‘ . Qeheral Edltdr: PATRlCKMcNEILL ■ 

.' This' is a cdpipietely new series of short books designed for tte 
school sociology student. Each book covers an Important Issue in 
contemporary sociology, presenting a readable. arid accession 
•, summary. The books contain guidance on .further readlrig, a™ 
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sociology, was preoccupied with At 
question of justice in modern iixta- 
nal society. If the anomic form of dr 
division of labour was a threat ■ 
Justice , it was because it signified i 
breakdown of social regulation, tit 
out which the stability needed For lie 
creation of social Justice could ns 
exist. But the forced division of tabu, 
based as it was on coercion and Ik 
arbitrary use of power was not fc 
solution. His moral diagnosis, in 7b 
Division of Labour and in later worts, 
led him to reflect sensitively on At 
relation between equality, liberty u! 
justice. This constituted a critique ei 
not an apologia for capitalist ndetj. i 
To read Durkheim is to dlscomi 
sociological imagination which efts 
not only analyse present distort*!, 
but point, at least tentatively, tops- 
ble alternatives. Greater social 
tty was the necessary foundation a 
social justice, which in its turn waM 
contribute to greater peace ajiddilr ; 
ity In society ^ 

J.E.T. Eldrldge ./ 

J. E. T. Eldridge Is professor of rod* 
gy al the University of Glasgow- _ 


SO CIOLOGY 

practical 

advice 

btheFIddi an introduction to field 
irtSKh 

wRiberiG. Burgess 
m & Unwin, £12.00 and £5 .50 
JS8NQ04 3120172 and 3120180 

FWd research involves the resear- 
dert personal participation in the 
r icdil situation which is being studied. 
Those who are being researched may 
a nay not be aware of just what the 
[ warcbet is up to. Whether people 
■ fculd be the object of covert research 
iiust one of the many subjects which 
tobert Burgess raises in this useful 
took which Is exactly what its subtitle 
digests it is: an Introduction to field 


■ i dear, accessible manner; the 
nioach is eminently sensible and 
Si illustrated by the author's (and 
ottos') practical experiences. The 
kookY use lies, above all, in its 
iaUence on the essentially pragmatic 
un»ch which field research de- 
nials and thus on the importance of 
foibUity. 

Burgess takes observation, the un- 
Aictaed interview and personal 
tauDeob to be the three main 
Mftids which the field researcher will 
tffa. These be examines separately 
■dtiken together. He makes it quite 
dor that many conventional text- 
book Instruct ions (such as being pas- 
My non-directive while partici paling 
iia social situation) are impractical, it 


examples of studies which have used 
the methods discussed in the chapter. 
This is, indeed, a book which gains its 
strength from examples rather than 
from any abstract philosophizing. 


u vell-nigh Impossible, once one 
Wr oneself actually on the job. 
fefati will be greatly reassured to 
km thM they are not the only ones 
Abbe doing "pure research 1 ’, and 


examples is Burgess’s own research 
into tne/’Newsome department” of a 
comprehensive school, and many of 
his other examples are drawn from 
work in the educational system or with 
deviants. I was disappointed by the 
almost complete lack of reference to 
the problems raised by the study of 
religion and other beliefs, not just 
because it is an area in which I happen 
to be interested, but because It is one 
which highlights a variety of questions 
for the field researcher which were not 
addressed in this book. But here I am 
.expressing disappointment, not critic- 
ism, for In the Field is a book which, 
generally speaking, complements 
rather than replaces other books on 
methodology. One might, however, 
feel slightly uneasy about the relative 
lack ofexplauation as to why some of 
more theoretical positions m 


Historical 

pathways 

The Transition from Feudalism to 
Capitalism 
by R. J. Holton 
Macmillan, £18.00 and £6.95 
ISBN 0333 340132 and 34014 0 

“Capitalism”, much debated by histo- 
rians, . economists and sociologists 
alike, is an elusive phenomenon. 
There is no real consensus about 
-whether to regard it primarily as a 


fa may be given the confidence J.o 
nix tnat the difficulties which they 
Knnty could be a valuable part of 
lot data rather than methodological . 
.fa tal to be sw ept u nder the carpet. 
Readen will also pick up numerous 
far -.such as ways of conducting an 
faview as though it were a conversa- 
^ jet managing to cover a set of 
fawuly worked-out topics. There is 
* mansion of the kinds of written 
fariali that can be utilized (letters, 
“Sorts, diarici), and of some of the 
■yrs of bemg insensitive to the 
•fat within which the documents 
fa or iginally produced. There are 
■Bertiona on how to start the re- 


3 astern of exchange relations, of pro- 
action relations, as a mentalile, or 
indeed some combination of these, 
liie concept of “feudalism”, as applied 
'to the form of society which capitalism 
is seen as transcending, has similarly 
been over-extedded. Presently it in- 
cludes almost all agrarian-based, non- 
slave societies, .be they European, 
Asian or African, nomadic, pastoral or 

agrarian. 


■WitkHu on how to start the re- 
jwra and .to gain access to the. 
fawn to be studied, and how to 
J * 1 wies during the course of the 
that one has not merely a 
JJptivc account of the situation 
® subserving but also a record of 
■Incccoej, failures and changes in 
•^nethodi used, and of one’s reac- 
die situations in which one has 


In sweeping it away. He identifies 
three bread perspectives on the histor- 
ical transition between the two types of 
society - Smithian, Marxist and 
Weberian. The first is repr«ented by a 
line of thinkers extending from Adam 
Smith himself, via Herbert Spencer. 
Alfred Marshall, W. W. Rostow and 
Karl Polanyi, down to R. Thomas and 
D. North. Marxism is subdivided into 
the “exchange relations” perspective 
of Paul Sweezy and Immanuel Waller- 
stein; the "propwty , rela ^"* 
approach adopted by Maurice Dobb, 
Rodney Hilton and Robert Brenner; 
and the "eclectic Marxism of Perry 


/ ” iui “ uwai uypLiicbib, un- 

obtrusively observe what is going on 
and confirm or refute a theory. But 
surely a sentence or two explaining the 
logical difference between confirma- 
tion and refutation, a line on the 
“problem of induction”, a paragraph 
on “operationalization" and slightly 
more clarity on the difference between 
reliability and validity would not have 
gone amiss? 

In short, this is not a book which 
provides sufficient preparation for re- 
search in the field. More knowledge 
about methods and theory is needed 
before one could fully benefit from 
Burgess's contribution - before one 
cSuld judge how, for example, one 
might be flexible in one direction rather 
than another. But this is in no way to 
deny that In the Field makes a very real 
ana important contribution to the 
subject, and I have no hesitation what- 
ever in recommending it to any student 
about to venture into the field. 

Eileen Barker 

Eileen Barker is senior lecturer in 
sociology at the London School of 
Economics. 

Despite their many differences all 
three perspectives have (imitations in 
common. Each is confronted by va- 
rious “residual elements” that cannot 
be explained within its dominant 
assumptions. Economic perspectives 
on the emergence of capitalist society 
tend to ignore issues about the deter- 
mination of the ends of action. (Uti- 
litarian theory is an obvious culprit 
here.) Marxists leave the role of the 
“superstructure” underdeveloped in 
their accounts of the transition to 
capitalism. The former cannot there- 
fore deal with changing power rela- 
tions ot the level of the state since these 
are not amenable to analysis within the 
postulates of rational onoice theory. 
The latter rely ultimately on economic 
determinism since the cultural and 
political components of social action 
are introduced into the explanatory 
framework in an ad hoc way. 

The argument against the Weber 
ians is, quite simply, that there exists 
no real evidence to support Weber’s 
thesis that modern capitalism is pri- 
marily the result of a decisive shift in 
the western Weltanschauung. Despite 
the best Intentions towards multi- 
linearity of those working within these 
classical perspectives, sooner or later 
. all resort to a modified evolutionism, 
less dogmatic but recognizably the 
same as that which can be found in the 
works of Adam Smith, Karl Marx and 
Max Weber. 

Holton's clarification of the various! 
issues and approaches is elegant, pre- 
cise, entertaining stuff, full of spark- 
ling moments ofindividuality, so that 
even if he doesn’t achieve very much in 
the way of results one comes away 
uplifted by the experience. In fact 
many of tho arguments have been 
made before though rarely so elo- 
quently or clearly. . • . 

In the second part of his book 
Holton offers a forthright, aearessive. 
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AND THE HUMAN IMAGE 

; Payid' Lyon 
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S^ogy.U to disarray, having lost its integrating principles. A 
v Jfa principle is needed j the human Image. A Christian view of 
. ■■tttnatnbefw provides jpstsuch a principle. 
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> Lyon demonstrates the relevance of Christian _ 
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cession the experiences 
Holland, Spain, Prussia and [France, 
Holton shows how particular factors in 
the totality of each configuration are 
len important than the balance of the 


is made for the historical importance of 


r the cultural legacies of 


and its consequences is particularly 
convincing. In a yay 


reader that there is 1 nb necessary 
relationship between .any -particular 


sition to capitalism. Middle j Jpg* 
theories' amenable to, empirical test , 
offer a more satisfactory “PPWL™ 
explanation pf the historical ■ 

from the medieval to the modern 
world than do “dassical" 

Gordon Marshall ; ’ r" : : 
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The Autobiography of a Sociologist 

George Caspar Homans 
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New Books in 

SOCIOLOGY 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT ^ 


CHANGING ORDER 
Replication and Industlon In 
Scientific Practice 
H M Coffins 
H M Collins provides a fascinating 
study of tha sociology of science — of 
both the maintenance and alteration of 
order within science. Three original 
studies of scientific work, farming the 
care of the book, brilliantly 
demonstrate (he interlinked problems 
of replication and Induction In the 
actual day-to-day practice of science 
June • 102 pages 
Cloth £20.00 • Paper £9.05 


HERBERT SPENCER 

Jonathan H Turner 

This first volume in the new series 
Masters of Social Theory examines the 
work of Herbert Spencer. Jonathan 
Turner says of Spencer 
‘There are so many misconceptions 
about Spencer that someone needs to 
set the record straight... {this! is a 
book about what is still useful and 
interesting in Spencer's sociology.' 

June • 160 pages 
doth £13.05 • Papar £7.06 

CAPITAL AND LABOUR IN THE 
URBANIZED WORLD 
John Walton Editor 
The distribution of capital and labour 
In the contemporary world is 
undergoing a radical change. 
Traditional industries In the West are 
in decline while in the third world 
I cheap, plentiful labour is available and 
increasingly attractive. This book 
analyzes the Implications of this 
situation for both developed and less 
developed nations, and examines the 
impact such a shift of resources will 
have on the rich Western nations that 
dominate the international system. 

January • 266 pages , 
Cloth £21.95 


PERSPECTIVES ON 
SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 

1. Macro-sociological Theory 

2. Micro-sociological Theory 

S N Eisenstadt and H J Haifa Editors 
This important and much needed two- 
voJurne work takes slock of the new 
approaches in sociology which have 
developed since the 1960s. It 
demonstrates the convergence of 
macro- end micro-sociology, and ihe 
recognition of problems common to all 
areas of sociological endeavour. 

Volume 1: August • 224 pagas 
Cloth £25.00 • paper £8.85 
Volume 2 August ■ 216 pages 
Cloth £25.00 • Papar £9.95 

THE SOCIOLOGY OF LAW 

Roman Tomasic 

Thfe textbook highlights the major 
concerns of legal sociologists - it 
provides an overview of the diversity 
of the field and the theoretical 
approaches within it, and is a good 
introductory text for students of the 
sociology of law. 

June • 280 pages a Paper £8.95 

THE CHALLENGE OF SOCIAL 
CHANGE 

Orlando Fals Borda Editor 

Since its beginnings in the nineteenth 
CBntury, the problem of explaining 
social change has been a central 
concern of sociology. This work 
examines social change in the context 
of the social crisis feeing society and 
considers how sociology can regain Its 
rote as a critical science by offering 
theoretical and methodological 
proposals for understanding social 
change. 

February a 144 pages m Cloth £16.95 


j® SAIrG Publications Ltd 

28 Banner Street, London EC1Y 8QE 


Distributive Justice 

A. Social-Psychological Perspective 

MortonDeuisch 

Issues of distributive justice — the fairness of the- allocation of the 
conditions and goods that affect individual well-being — pervade oui 
lives. In this book,. a. distinguished educator and researcher explores 
the social anti psychological ramifications of different distributive 
systems foe education, the workplace, the current economic 
situation, and the prevention of .nuclear holocaust. £27.50 

American Sociology 

Worldly Rejections of Religion and Their Directions - 
ArthuYJ.Vidich arid Stanford M. Lyman . 

Apatobreaktog history of the evolution of American sociology. 
-Vjdich an^i Lyman analyse the .work of crucial American social and 
philosophical thinkers from Henry Hughes and George Herbert 
Mead to Robert Merton and Ervlng Coffman in order to show how 
elements of the Protestant tradition have influenced and continue to 
shape sociological perspectives. Proposing tawdircetibns for 
American sociology, Vidich and Lyman also address problems that 
the discipline might face in the future. £30:00 ' 
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SOCIOLOGY 

A choice 
of methods 


Sociological Research Methods: on 
Introduction, second edition 
edited by Martin Buhner 
Macmillan. £20.00and £7.95 
ISBN 0333 37345 6 and 37346 4 
Social Research Methods 
by David Dooley 
Prentice-Hall. £27.75 
ISBN0138I8I217 

Research methods have had a che- 
quered career over the last few years. 
Students' objections, based as much 
on quantophrenia as on grounds of 
principle, have died down, and now 
methods is even seen as vocationally 
relevant. Meanwhile, the empiricist 
vs ethnomethodologicol divide con- 
tinues among professional methodo- 
logists, who are more polarized than 
ever. Yet research methods as a Held 
shows remarkable resilience and per- 
sistence. It has become a required 
component of most postgraduate 
courses, due in large part to the 
encouragement of funding agencies, 
and part-time methods degrees flour- 
ish as never before. 

Research methods has always been a 
changing and developing field, with 




VE Day celebrations in LondonTaphotograpi^on^ob^S 
book 1945: the world we fought for, published next Thursday by 
Hamish Hamilton at £12.95. 1 


ing which used to be covered ade- 
quately in a few lectures now require a 
course module to cover the basic 
materiaj; meanwhile developments in 
interactive computing anti graphics 
have revolutionized how we think 
about data capture and analysis, and 
how we approach the analysis of verbal 
protocols. 

Do these two methods texts reflect 


theme is the most important decision 
facing the author. Dooley almost suc- 
ceeds, and it would be cavalier to kill 
his undoubted success with the death 
of a thousand quibbles. 

The theme Dooley uses is in effect 
that of “rival hypotheses”. Whole 
generations have grown up accepting 
the myth of the null hypothesis, aided 
and abetted by such eminent texts as 
Blalock's Social Statistics. In effect, the 
hypothesis which one does not believe 
is put up as a straw man to inferential 
test. If it fails, the researcher carries on 
happily with his or her cherished 
research hypothesis. Statisticians and 
teachers will rightly protest that this is 
a caricature - but unfortunately it does 
adequately describe what went on in 
practice. The most healthy corrective 
to this myth (short of abandoning 
.hypotheses altogether) .came wltn 


Methods now appears in a second and Quasi Experimental Designs foi 
edition, with two new contributions Research, where students learnt how 
(Catherine March's eminently readable to entertain a range of possible ex- 
broadside on survey methodology, and planations. This was carried further in 
Lewis Cqser’s presidential speech to a much under-used text: Rival hypoth- 
the American Sociological Association eses: alternative Interpretations of data 
“Two methods [linear modelling and based conclusions (S. W. Huck and H. 
ethnomethodology] in search of q M. Sadler, 1978), where readers are 
'Substance - a father tetchy and one- challenged to practise the necessary 
sided diatribe), together with a rewrit- cerebral hygiene on real research re- 
ten introduction by Buhner himself. It . ports. But I digress. The “rival hypoth- 
is very, much a resource book, rather eses" orientiation, using the theme of 
than a text, and It is a good instance pf , validity as an organizing principle, 
the socmlogwal tefideriev to cover informs Ddoley's text. It is a re- 
. talk about' . research methods rather freshing, readable, well-presented 

than techniques for" as the central book which resists the temptation to 
core of methodology. • instruct. The cost, of course, is that at 

Dooley s book, by contrast, is a text, crucial points the exposition becomes 

1 wo decades ago a group of us who allusive, as he is forced to say "see x foi 

were commissioned to write a text In further details”, thus defeating the aim 

methods for the same publisher aban- of having a single text, 
doned the attempt on the grounds that The contents are exemplary and 

the subject area was becoming too include a heavily cut-down “survival 
varied and diverse, milking the old- chapter” on descriptive statistics. It 
style single text inappropriate. In a' also includes topics such as (main- 
way we were right and the Sage series '' frame) computer management of data 
on quantitative applications has met sets arid an instructive chapter on 

the need we envisioned. But it is still research ethids. There is a lightness of 

necessary to provide some sort of touch, Which students will find appeal- 

Overall introduction for beginning stu- ing, and an adequate initial coveraee 

dents,; and, the choice : of; a uriiTying . of the most Salient themes in main- 
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eses" orientiation, using the theme of 
validity as an organizing principle, 
informs Dooley's text. It is a re- 
freshing, readable, well-presented 
book which resists the temptation to 
instruct. The cdst, of course, is that at 
crucial points the exposition becomes 
allusive, as he is forced to say “see .t for 
further details”, thus defeating the aim 
of having a single text. 

The contents are exemplary and 
include a heavily cut-down “survival 
chapter” on descriptive statistics. It 
also includes topics such as (main- 
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proocqtttas tin Watj.ih minimise trauma ■ to victims. This' 


stream methodology. Unfortimadr, 
the ethnomethodologjcal critique is 
dismissed summarily as irrelevat 
“Some researchers do not accept tha 
there exists, or that they haw tk 


natural methodology of the subjettnt 
approach to knowing is qualitative", 4 
which the only retort can be that snt 
outside the ethnomethodotogH 
tradition would also disclaim 
“responsibility'' and “naturalneu" * 
misplaced or ill-conceived. But Isa 
pect that the main reason why the tot 
will not be adopted is simply (bead 
can students (or staff) really be «• 
pected to spend nearly £28.00 mi 
single text7 

But we still await basic introduce 
methods texts which will drag staffed 
students, no doubt protesting, alM 
into the state of the art as of the IP® 
and preferably into ihe present ea 
when routine access to mlcrowap* 
ters revolutionize all forms of resaw* 
methods. J'_ 

A. P. M, Coxon 

A. P. M. Coxon is professor of so #■ 


Discordant 

overture 

J^ooalist Methodology for the 
tajal Sciences 

&d Sylvan and Barry Glassner 
gUwell, £19.50 
IS8N0631 134433 
, 11 * Structure orSodal Theory: 
and strategies 

wTury Johnson, Christopher 
I frrt w and Clive Ashworth 
Macmillan. £18.00 and £6.95 
1SBN0333 306244 and 30625 2 

toil theory as predominantly con- 
ned and practised presents many 

r lcmsj paramount among them is 
feet that, by and large, it is not 
tactical in one significant respect, 
talyit consistently fails to generate 
epttitlonal structures which can be 
tallied to account for “social real- 
h'- whatever one might mean by this . 
tae. Rather it comprises a pro- 
octal and frequently discordant 
cwtftre to such propositional theory 
(tel is theory-proper) and is often, at 
chest, little more than an extravagant 
apresion of the mundane and, at its 
mi, downright intellectual fakery. 
AUnugh I would not put Sylvan and 
(tewer in either of these categories 
■tbaf their firct hundred pages skirts 
taerously around the former ter- 
m. 

They invite us to partake in a new 
Irionalist methodology" (these 
fcjs are always flagged m this way 
' usually turn out to be as old as 
;) which draws on among others 
heel, Ldvi -Strauss, Althusser, 
hjhnlzas, Bhaskar and Giddens. 
Ifenethodology, which amounts to a 
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6 provide an antidote to “empiricist 
wt*Kh"j which - is condemned for 
probability with possibility, 
* hilarious quantification and ram- 
ps induct! vism. Such a miscreant chn 
he vanquished by a thorough- 
pji rationalism which, when buttres- 
g oy a uthoritative quotes from the 
»SX onwards, surrenders the start- 
■IBBighi - “reality is the limit of 
Nm combinations of elements", 
^surprisingly the authority of 
“Jtosiy’s Carteslanlsm is trundled 
•tat this juncture but, as always, with 


a careful circumspection of his technic- 
al contributions. 

There is, of cource, nothing wrong 
with the idea which enjoins social 
scientists to study combinations of, 
say, human actions in meaningful 
sequences and narratives. Further- 
more, the repertoire (semantics) and 
ordered sequencing (syntax) of such 
“combinations" may, indeed, in part 
be determined by the "structure of the 
mind" or by the limits of our vocabu- 
laries. But do we need to dress all of 
this up in the garb of “new methodolo- 
gy" corseted by an array of authorita- 
tive seamstresses who are apparently 
committe'd to the nudity of 6 empiri- 
cism” - and, what is more, take a 
hundred pages over it? I think not. 
There is nothing important here, and 
the semi-philosophical overtures can 
be disposed of in a few pages. 

The desuetude of so-called meta- 
theory should now be our immediate 
aim and' the time for setting up spu- 
rious intellectual boundaries In terms 
of pretentious credos is over. It is high 
time that “social theorists" got down to 
the technically demanding occupation 
of building propositional models. Af- 
ter all molecular biologists, for Inst- 
ance, are entirely at home thinking in 
terms of possible sequences of entities 
(molecules) and even with the idea 
that their way of thinking is a function 
of the way they conceive of the 
molecules themselves. Whether or not 
this latter conception is driven by a 
Kantian a priorism or a Lockean 
empiricism is of only passing interest, 
the actual progress and practice of 
theoretical elaboration rarely re- 
sponds to such debates. That is to say 
the practice of theory-proper (as 
opposed to meta-theoiv) is to a large 
degree invariant to the distinctions 
drawn. The second half of Sylvan and 
Glassner's book demonstrates this 
point very clearly, rendering the first 
half largely redundant. 

The authors conduct us, in the 
context of Georg Simmers theory 
(which finds a relationship between 
the cohesion of social groups, and the 
level of conflict they experience with 
other groups) through an elementnry 
use of sets (and some allusion to 
topology) to what they term logical 
theory to the borders of a sort of 
generative grammar. In so doing the 
headier abstractions of rationalism are 
in little evidence - indeed wc are 
concerned with ordering entities perti- 
nent to the ideas of cohesion and 
conflict but whether these arise from 
the flux of the universal mind. Sim- 
mers mind or from somewhere else is 


The use 
of history^ 

Positivism hi Social Theory, and 
Research 

by Christopher G. A. Bryant 
Macmillan , £20.00 and £6.95 ^ - 

ISBN 0 333 30536 land3Q538B^ r 

In the last two decades or so 
and ideals of positivism seem 
have been rejected I* soati theawfj 
and methodologists • to jy-fe 
Europe. But the term 
ubiquitous; Indeed it probably^ jjy 
more important roje J0f 


number 
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and historical economists, 

, Max Weber's efforts to 
some of the methodological 
raised by that controversy. The 
, shorter chapter contrives, at 
** considerable .compression 
ess, to 'encompass both 
iof the Vienna Circle and 
•etton against positivism in the 
w toe Frankfurt school. Finally, 
jls with the “Instrumental 
I" 11 ' which remains predomi- 
anong Sociologists in the United 

1 is not ap easy book. It makes 
ands upon the background 
sf- of the reader, both in its 
and its sociological aspects. 
j«t itself Ja clear and well- 
^ adding nothing to the inhe- 
tulties of its subject. And the 
’rtS n,a f eri d!s if draws together 
oWn Interest, and in their 
Pronmlty serve as implicit com- 
HPon each other. The au- 
^dcized, however, for; 
8 impose a satisfactory overall 
, “ 1 <upon his materials/ , . " 
Wfcs yam to his concluding 
-« axten ^ed treatment of 
P rac ; 


logically possible combinations but to 
elevate this idea into some abstract 
insight which rationalism alone can 


arrogate to itself is absuid. In fact 
Sylvan and Glassner fall short of their 
target of providing the rules or gram- 
mar which might generate permissible 
and rule out Impermissible combina- 
tions of entities. 

They also seem oblivious to the 
various technically sophisticated 
attempts to do precisely this. We are 
left with a rather limp “logical model" 
whence modus ponens Is used to 
unpack transitive implications from 
the conjoin statements of the form A 
implies B. Again there is no reference, 
despite its intellectual adjacency, to 
recent developments which find com- 
mon ground between statistical and 
logicalentailment - either because this 
literature is technically based or be- 
cause of the author's a priori commit- 
ment to an unbridgeable gulf between 
the statistical and the logical. 

Vie Structure of Social Theory de- 
spite its title is also securely within the 
meta-theoretical ambit ana in a sense 
captures in one succinct statement all 
that is tragically limiting about this 
tradition, fi is nevertheless of exem- 
plary clarity (not a frequent occurr- 
ence in the genre) and will no doubt 
serve well as a student text. Much the 
most impressive feature of the book 
derives tram a rejection of the view 
that sociology comprises competing 
theoretical orientations each of which 
must necessarily pass the other by in 
mutual incomprehension. No artificial 
boundaries here, but a recognition that 
each theoretical “strategy thrives by 
“dialogue with alternative strategics . 
This is all good stuff but unfortunately 
the authors convey the impression Hint 
this is what social theory is really 
about. Not until texts like this arc 
digested in the first couple of chapters 
so leaving space for the construction of 
genuine propositional models, will so- 
cial theory really have arrived and will 
it be worthwhile devoting books to it. 
The incantation of a repeatedly 
rephrased liturgy is no substitute for 
theoretical inquiry, nor is the search 
for answers to philosophical questions, 
which by their nature must be pro- 
visional, likely to provide the 
appropriate cutting edge. 

Peter Abell 


Peter Abell Is professor of sociology at 
the University of Surrey. 

Cambridge University Press has pub- 
lished at £25.00 and £8.00 11 essays 
collected under the title Vision and 
: Method in Historical Sociology , edited 


Karl Polanyi, Perry Anderson and 
Immanuel Wallerstein) and look parti- 
cularly at the intersections of social 
theory and history. 
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BEHAVIOUR 

An Introduction to Psychology as a Biological Science 
G. Hali 

1983, 336pp. Cloth: $35. 00/ £19.50 (UK only), ISBN: O 12319582. 9, 

Paper $16.5Q/£ 10.00 (UK only), ISBN: 0. 12319580. 2 

Behaviour has been written as an Introduction to the scientific study of the behaviour of 
both animals and man. Tha taxi concentrates on observable and measurable events and 
looks for dearly formulated explanations of behaviour that can be tested by experiment or 
observation. It relates the results of such studies to other branches of biology, especially 
genetics, neurophysiology and evolutionary studies. 

HANDBOOK OF DISCOURSE ANALYSIS 

Volumes!, 2, 3and4 

Edited by Professor Teun A. Van Dljk 

Volume 1: Disciplines of Discourse 

1985, c300pp, $59.50/£45. 50 (UK only). Set Price: $45.50/£38.50 ( UK only. } 

ISBN: 0.12. 712001.7, 

Volume 2: Dimensions of Discourse , , 

1985,c264pp, $53.50/£41.00(UKonfy). Set Price: $4S.50/£35.00(UK only). 

ISBN: 0.12.712002.7 

Volume 3: Discourse And Dialogue 

1985, c242pp, $50. 00/£40. 00 (UK only). Set Price: $42.50/£34.00f UK only). 

ISBN: 0.12.712003.3 

Volume 4: Discourse Analysts In Society 

1985, c232pp, $45.5Q/£36. 50 (UK only). Set Price: $39.0a'£31.00 (UK only}. 

ISBN: 0.12.712004.1 t , 

In the Handbook there are chapters on surveys, theoretical and descriptive analyses, 
characterizations of various discourse genres and applications in various Helds at the 
humanities and the social sciences Tney provide the best state of Ihe art currently 
available in the field. 

APPLIED SOCIOLINGUISTICS 

Applied Language Studies Series 
Edited by P. Trudglli 

1934. 280pp. $30. 00/£21 .00 (UK only) ISBN: 0. 12. 701220.6 

This book brings together the work of experts In many different areas of sodolingulstic 
research, demonstrating the range of situations to which their findings may be applied. 
The Brat section is devoted to social applications and looks at Journalism, the law. and 
sexism In language. The second section concentrates on a variety of educational 
applications. 

U.S. IMMIGRATION LAW AND THE CONTROL OF LABOR: 
1820-1924 

K. Calaulta 

A Volume In the LAW, STA TEAND SOCIETY Series 
1984. 208pp. $39.50'£27.50(UKonlyf. ISBN: 0.12.155052.4 

Central topics dealt wlih in the book Include Ihe expansion and mechanization of 
American industry, the evolving American labouT movement. Immigration as a 
strike-breaking mechanism, the "Americanization Movement" as labour management ' 
and anti-immigrant racism. 

SEMANTIC ANTHROPOLOGY 

No 22 In the ASA Monograph Series 
Edited by D. Parkin 

' 1983, 368pp, $30.00f£l 9.50 (UKonly), ISBN: ft 12.545180.6 fHardbacW 
■ 1984, 368pp, $18.00/212.50 (UKonhy), ISBN: 0. 12.545182. 2 (Paperback) 

> This important volume is a unique contribution to sodal anthropology. It will find a wide 
t audience among teachers and students of anthropology, proving vital reading for 
I studentsand professionals in philosophy (especially hermeneutics aria phenomenons®/). 

1 researchers in linguistics and those Involved fai. post-structuralist literary erttfetem. ; 

| ftfcei subject to cimga wdhout notice. V . • . ■ 
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■ WJtotween current prac- 
• or L c ^J , precedent.' And 
ifetagtotifone fails to;finc| that con- 
a, i d approach 
indicate 1 bonsisfchcy of 
l^J&^jPbsitlvhm is pre- 
> n • to®pits ' of .texts and 

and *P &terial is touch 

to presenta- 
*8* of Ideas but of . 
e - ^ schools and 
obIriSS^I “totoqhtrdversibs arid 
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those 

• P°topous and 
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^ again: 


research institutes. . 

Many sodal theorists, of course, wj 
be unmoved by this critidsm, and will 
happily accept Bryant's historical stu- 
dies as they stand as a valuable con- 
tribution to sociology - rather as so 
much history of philosophy is accepted 
as philosophy. Sodology, they would 
say, is necessarily dependent upon the 
concepts, insights, and interp reta "Ye 
procedures developed by its classic 
writers, and rtiust constantly return to 
those writers and reflect upon their 
work and the context in which it was 
produced. It may be true that a natural 
science which hesitates to forget its 
founders Is lost, but this is not tree of 
sociology and social theory. Social 
theory exists as a tradition, and its 
practitioners must constantly look to 
the histoni of that tradition inorder.to • 
maintain it and renewit. The history of 
sodology is thus a constitutive: part of 
sodology, and needs no . farther justi- 
fication. It seems to me, however , that 
arguments of this kind are in urgent 

need of rethinking. . . 

- We now recognize that the natural 
sciences themselves exist.as tradlt ^’ 
wherein cqncepts, practices ondpro^- 
dures of Interpretation are su 5 ta,n ® d 
and passed on from generation to 
generation. And in these 
able clearly to perceive howatradtion 
may flourish and succeed 7 

because Of the alacrity -with whlcl U 

forgets Us founders. A 
mav apparently be sustained without 
S.V dwlopei historical awareness, 
ThU de ^.« .ha. social theorists 


CAMBRIDGE ..." 

New Social Science titles 

Promoting Racial Harmony Essays.on the History of British 

michael b anton Sociological Research 

The author asks why the output of the 'race relations Edited by MARTIN BULMER 

industry' has been aiMppointing relative to the input into it. Wriircn in memory of the late Philip Abrams, ihpse essays 

He diicusses the continuing detaie over race regions policy reflea bisinlerwt.n the history of British sociology and 

in-Rrirain and the current radical Muck on the liberal views ... l. rv.. fV.,— 


Promoting Racial Harmony 

MICHAEL B ANTON 

The author asks why the output of the 'race relations 
' industry' has been aiMppointing relative to the input into it. 
He discusses the continuing debate over race relations policy 
fo Britain and the current radical attack on the liberal views 
formulated during the 'liberal hour 1 of 1965-68. 

Hard coven £17.50 net 
Paperback £5.95 net 

Innovation and Management . . 
dontrol : ' v 

Labour Relations atBL Cars 

PAUL WILLM AN and GRAHAM WINCH 

A study of the processby which BL launched the first of iu 
new model range in \ 980, discussing the implications of new 

.. Managenientand hidujtriaf RelationiSeriei 8 


reflect bisuilerestip the history or British sociology and 
empirical social research. Coverage includes population 

• census, the poverty surveys of Boo ih and Rowntree, the 

titablishmentof academic sociology after 1945 outside 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the fo undation of the Institute 
of Community Studies. £23.p<J net 

Individual and Society in Guiana 

A Comparative Study of Amerindian Social 
- Organization 
PETER RIVlfeRE 

Demonstrating the insights that can be gained by employing 
a comparative perspective, Peter Rivitre uses such on 

• approach tq show, that Guianan societies, general 
characterised as socially fluid, ore in fact highly structured, 

•Hard covers £18.50 net 
Paperback £5.95 net 

Cambridge $lndifs in Social Anthropology SI 


forgets Us founders, a uvi.« »»»»- 
mav apparently be sustained without 
Sil y dSed historical awareness, 
which suggests that social theorists 
may uMiPto find other grounds- on 
which to justify [heir Intense interest in 
th e history of their field- 

Barry Barnes , .. _ 

Barry Barnes is reader in the fdwee 
studies uiilt at the University of 
' burgh. : : . / „ , , . ■ 


Vision and Method in Historical The Sociology of the Third World 

•fdi,X?i^ASKOCPOt ' ■: : 

The priglnal essays ih the book ekamineihe careers land ■■ J, E. GOLDT*HORPE 

‘ ; / . ' ‘ 'A /new edition of a successful ke* 


Periy Anderson, B, P.Thofnpson, Ch 
Wallerstein and Barrington Moore Jr. 


Hard covert £25.00 net 
. Paperback S8.50 rtrt 


t \ Marc " A new editioA of a successful textbook on the sociology of 

dix, the Third World, extensively revised to take account of 

aianuei ; recent literature and new developments. The statistic have 

been completely updated fitorn the la wst report of the World 
15.00' net / ..Bank. > •. Hard covers £22,50 net 

18.50 net . . / I;, Paperback iSS.95 net 

Cambridge University pn;sj ■ . , . 

T^q. Bdlnburgh| j^t | Wing. Sli aAcsbqry: ^qad, 6umbrtdRe CB2 2RU. England 
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Events 


OScJ Dr Aaron KJ 
Prizewinner for cbeml 


l- FRS. Nobel 
ilry 1982. 


DUlti Alin Plilef. playwright: Profcs- 
wr Ubcrto LimcnlBnl. emeritus pro* - 
' . ‘ ' g*«jf lUfcn In the University of; 

. Cantbrjdgd end honorary praieiiQr at 
: '• Umvordty.bf Hull. 

51? , uSn\w?* ,, ‘ 1, uniVf!r,i,y dg,f *' r 

UM15T has announced the award of 
live honorary, fctiotahipi: Lord Pfcfiir- 
eri, rector of Imperial College: Mr 
Peter Laiilcr. - chief executiva and 
chairman of Thorn EMI: Dr Jonathan ■ 
Miller, operatic director and medical 
sdenllu: Mr Harold Riley, arllst: Pro- 
: lessor Joseph ftofblai. physicist and 
founder of ihc Pugwish Movement. 


Disabled students will be able 
to seek practical advice on (he 
transition to higher education 
a I a fhree-day course being 
organized at the University of 
Strathclyde from June 17 to 
19. Applications and inquiries 
to Miss Barbara Graham, Stu- 
dent advisory Service, tele- 
phone 041-552 4400 x3500/ 
3912. 

ACID trip: the Association of 
Colleges implementing DipHE 
programmes Is holding a con- 
ference on "Making Access 
Work" at Dauncey*s Hotel, 
Weston-super-Mare from Fri- 
day May 10 to Sunday May 12. 
Details from R. J. Blllfngton, 
Centre for Educational Ser- 
vices, Bristol Polytechnic, Col- 
d harbour Lane, Bristol BSlti 
1QY or telephone 0272 6S6261 
x593. 

The Hon Sir Gordon Sly no, 
advocate general, court of jus- 
tice of the European Com- 
munities, will give a lecture on 
> “Judicial Review of Commun- 
ity Administrative Acts” under 
, the auspices of the Centre for 
■ European Legal Studies at the 
| University of Exeter. The lec* 

I lure will be held on Friday, 
l May 10 at 5.15pm In the 
'■ Amo ry Building, Exeter. 

Honorary 

degrees 

ASTON 

DSci Sir Edwin Nixon, chairman and 
chief executive. IBM UK Ltd; Mr I. B. 

Butlcrwurth, retiring vice chancellor 

of University of Warwick, since made a 
peer; Sir Kenneth Cor field, chairman 
and chief executive of Standard Tele- 
phones and Cables pic; Mr E. C. 
Sayers, treasurer of University of 
Aston: Sir Robert Telford, life presi- 
dent of Marconi Company Ltd: Mr K. 
Brooksbank. former chief education 
officer of City of Birmingham and 
Aston council member: Mr f. F. H. 

Davison, deputy chairman and chief 

• executive of Lloyd's. 

S'. 'HULL:;: & 

• : - LLDi Slr-taiwi Oemlwon,- prcwkitt 
of the CB); Dr Q, W. Lee. CUE. 

chairman and general manager of the 

Hang Seng- Bank in Rout Kong; Peter ' 

.* . Thompson. tolldictr. a Hull graduate; 
the Rt Hon Roy Hatlersky. MR. 
deputy leader of the Labour Pony and 
0 Hud graduate. 
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“When I was a child 1 used to make things 
without any real notion of what they would be. 
My father used to say that what they were most 
like was whnt they are. 1 suspect that little has 
changed". 


Martyn Chalk has made reconstructions of 
eight reliefs by the Russian constructivist Irvin 
Tatlln. These arc on show, along with work by 
Yvonne Peake, at the Ferens Art Gallery, Hull, 
until May 26. 


Chairs 


Dr J. A. M. Howe has been appointed 
lo the newly established chair of artifi- 
cial Intelligence at (he University of 
Edinburgh. Dr Howe has been head or 
the department of artificial Intelligence 
at Edinburgh since 1978. 


of 


has 


London 
Qlft-Ur' 

.. nT*k tlw Roytt^Voiigraduatc 
edteal School, has been appointed to 
the Asthma Research Council chair of 
clinical pharmacology. Dr Timothy 
Chambers, currently senior lecturer ' 
and honorary consultant In hlsto- 

jwthojogy at Si Barlhotomow'a Hospit- 

al Medical College, has been appointed 
lo the chair of tissue pathology at St 
George's. Mr Simon HafUday, currenl- 
ly temporary lecturer in inlernnlloiin] 
relations at the London School of 

Economics, has been appointed to the 

- chair of international relations. 


computing and 

ere-’, 
Dr. 

has been 


TWo pew chairs In .__ r ,, . 

engineering: elect conics have been t 
sled In the University of Aberdeen. 
Charles T. - Sprue* len has h 
appointed to the chair of engineering 
(electronic*) and Dr Derek Sleenum lo. 
•hs chair of computing science. |n 
addition. Professor Allan ■ Barr takes 
over the Jackson choir of engineering 
following Professor S. R. Reid's move 
to the Conoco chair of mechanical 
engineering al UMIST. 


Awards 


The Streellcy Award of the Institute of 
Energy, awarded for the most merito- 
rious puocr on energy conservation 
published by tho Institute either In Its . 
Journal or else in Energy World, has 
been granted Jointly to a lecturer at 
Loughborough University of Technol- 
ogy and two of his past students. Mr 
Robort Ajrd, lecturer In Ihc depart- . 

Paul Him (fell and Mr Mark Wool- 
dridge. both awarded first class hon- 
ours degrees in 1982. arc to receive the 
award for their paper “Energy con- 
sumption In a dye works” which 
appeared in the Journal of the Institute 
of Energy. 

The College of Preceptors has awarded 
the fellowships to the following: Geof- 
frey Bcynon, Joint general secretary. 
Assistant Mailers and Mistresses 
Association: (he Rl Hon Mark Car- 
lisle, former secretary of slate for 
education and science: Dr Hiroshi 
Kidn. director general, National Insti- 
tute for Educational Research. Tokyo; 
Stuart Maelwa, editor. The Times 
Educational Supplement; Professor 
Gerald Howard Read, director. Center 
for the Study of Socialist Education, 
Kent State University. Ohk); Philip 
Robson. Inspector for special educa- 
tion, Inner London Education Aulhor- 
Ity. honorary secretary of the College 
of Preceptor*; Reverend Canon 
George Tolley, head of quality branch. 
Manpower Services Commission; Pro- 


fessor John Derfal Turner, professor of 
education. University of Manchester. 

The British Selection Committee for 
the Harknesa Fellowships of the Com- 
monwealth Fund of New S'ork has 
announced the following appointments 
For 1985: Kathryn Bolt (Wolfson Col- 
lege, Oxford - biochemistry) ; J. C. M. 
Dickinson (University of Oxford Stu- 
dents Union - International rdnliqni); 
JjMiPwk (Boston Copiulliits Group,' • I 
Cdndon - business administration); N. 
Grccvcs (University of Cambridge 
Chemical Laboratory - organic che- 
mistry); S. D. Haggard (lung's Col- 
lege, Cambri ' 
menlhM. J, Iwnunwu i 
lege, Oxford - physics): I 
(University of Leicester - 


je - museum manage- 
enderson (Lincoln Col* 
; D. M. Martill 


(University of Leicester - geology); N. 
C. A. Monncry (Boston Consulting 
Oroup, London - business administra- 
tion); T. R. Morris (University or 
Southampton - theoretical physics); 
M. E. Owen (Corpus Christ! College, 
Cambridge - business administration); 
Susan Ridyard (Lucy Cavendish Col- 
lege, Cambridge - history); P. Rlordan 
Eva (Si Thomas's Hospital Medical 
» 1,1 * 
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Cambridge - history and philosophy of 
science); pi. P. Vincr (Braxton Associ- 
ates; London - business admlniiira- 
tlon); D. Warburton (Oonville and 
Cflius College. Cambridge - music); N. 
A. Willson (McKlnsey and Company, 
London - business oominisi ration); J. 
Wolff (University Collogo London). 
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Grants 


LEICESTER 

Dr R F. Jameson. £1,194 from SERC 
(observations of radial velocity cun’cs 
of pulsuling variables); Dr It. F. Jame- 
son, £4,248 from SERC (Oscrvulions 
at Ln Palma); Dr A. R. Ring. £2.314 
from SERC (interpretation of Exosnl 
observations of cataclysmic variables); 
Dr A. R. Kina, £1.341 from SERC 
(photometry ofcaiaclysmlc variable*); 
Dr T. M. Harrison, £1,500 front Nuf- 
field Foundation (transfected 
oncogenes and cell division of diffe- 
rentiated functions); Dr M. J. Morgan, 
£39,176 from Wellcome Trust 
(molecular genetics of metabolism in 
cultured animal cells); Dr I. C. Epcr- 
nn, £13,244 from Cancer Research 


Campaign (in vitro mutagenesis mid 
oncogenesis); Dr D. CritchTcy, £15,57 1 
from Cancer Research Campaign 
(tyrosine-specific phosphoryluilon of 
vfnculln); Dr J. Draper, £55.641 from 
Nickerson Seed investment (Isolnled 
vector system for genetic transforma- 
tion of both Dicotyledonous nnd 
ntonocotylcdonous plants); Dr B. Pot- 
ter, £2,000 from Nuffield Foundation 
(novel thlophosphorylatcd analogues 
of viral DNA-prcparotion); Dr 13. 
Potter. £38.629 from SERC (mecha- 
nistic Investigations of some DNA 
restriction endonucleases); Dr I. M. Y. 
Davidson , £22,350 from SERC (topical 
problem in nrgunosillcon reaction 
mechanisms In gas phase); Professor 
Symons. £11.200 from Cancer Re- 
search Campaign (ESR studies of 
effect of Ionizing radiation on proteins 
and DNA); Mr R. McCron. £6.000 
from Channel 4 (child care and parent 
education); Professor Clarke. £14,000 
from Leicestershire Health Authority 
(perinatal mortality); Dr Bhallochory- 
ya, £2.996 from Nuffield Foundation 
(producers' behaviour in Punjab and 
Haryana from panel data); Dr A. G. 
Corbett, £28.000 from Health and 
Safely Executive (modelling of PWR 

S ant for transient studies); Dr J. H. 

eynon. Professor Ponlcr and Profes- 
sor Sellars of Sheffield University, 
£34,600 from SERC (modelling of hot 
rolling of metals for industrial applica- 
tion); Professor MacLcllan, £1,360 
from Central Electricity Generating 
Board (mathematical modelling of ball 
joints); Dr A. J. Jeffreys, £10,700 from 
SERC (molecular evolution of globin 

e enes lo lower vertebrates and invertc- 
rates); Dr A. J. Jeffreys, £73 .460 from 
MRC (organization, expression and 

S nelic variability of mammalian gene 
sillies): Dr C.P. Kyrincou, £10.765 
from SERC (ncurogcnctlc analysis of 
Drosophila clocks); Dr 1. Hill, £5.123 
from NERC (murine geophysical and 
geological investigation or Cape Verde 
archipelago and surrounding regions); 
Dr T. Hartley. £5.000 from British 
Academy (proceedings In Parliament 
of Elizabeth); Professor Swales, Pro- 
fessor Whltlam* Dr R. Bing and Dr. H . 
Thurslon, £71.835 from MRC (ion 
transport in experimental hyperten- 
sion); Dr R. F. Bing, £3.806 from 
Leverhulme Trust (effect ofdietary salt 
intake on ceil cation transport In 
mormolensJve populations); Professor 
Sncath, £16,066 from MRC (microbial 
aystcmallcs); Dr G. J. Douinois, 
£45,040 from SERC (synthesis and cell 
surface assembly of consular polysac- 
charides); Dr O. J. Boulnois, £44,174 
from MRC (pneumolyiln in 

E ithogencsis of pneumococcal disese): 

rJ. W. Almond. 1156,000 total from 
WHO (molecular cloning and nuc- 
leotide sequencing of Emmcntal strain 
ofhcpailiis A virus); Mr O. Stansfield, 
£1.000 from ' Ensi Midlands Area 
Museum Service (updating of list of 
suppliers): Mr A. Fielder and Dr M. 
Lcvenc, £47,569 from MRC (rollno- 
pnlhy of prematurity in Enst Mid- 
lands); Dr. S. Naliorski, £4,400 from 
MRC (studies on the properties and 
regulations of endogenous cslecholn- 
mfiio release from brain slices] : Dr M. 
R. Boarder, £41,858 from SBRC (co- 


Irnaaing muhfaBt 
ofdislantcfuwenojSp 

(metal insulator inoftL 

Phous semi-cendliS 

Blakeley and [> « !’ 
03.126 from MRC (dm 
g cal analysis of (w^SS 
ulallon of IraoMlUtrS* 
sympalhcllo ner\e«L *** 


WARWICK 


porcine rotavirus numU 
C. R. Pringle. ™ 
(molecular and 
pneumovlnnei) 

Croul, £1,000 from [0*4 
the Unlvernty of Be 
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tacey, £1,000 froiBCoicSn* 
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Health Authority flocatio* 
natal services); Dr H. D. B. 
$2,000 from National SdrocrF 
tjon (Intercalation stndiei lai 
Dr B. E. P. Swoboda, (Ml 
Postoraduatc Mcdcal 
Fund, West Midlands . 
munoaswy Iccbniquei to sg 
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Massey Ferguson 
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Antiquarian Society 
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British Council (dyrnw*. 
Professor D 


HERALDING 
A NEW ERA... 

Publicity Officer 

External Relations Unit.... .up to £14,925 (under review) 




Aston University Is ona of the country's leading 
technological Universities. Building upon an already 
considerable record of sustained achievement/ we're 
now developing new initiatives In teaching, scholarship 
and research, and need a first clast Publicity Officer who 
can communicate these to External audiences and the 
University community. 

Reporting to the Director of University Relation*, the 
successful candidate will ensure the smooth running of the 
- Information -Officer The'- primary -task-la to assess the 
University's central and departmental public relations 
peeds, to design a strategy to meet these and then to 
carry this strategy through. The range of reiponilbhWe* 
will refled the experience pf the posmoldey, but will 
. certainly, indude developing links with the notional and 
local media, mounting exhibition! and other public 
events, as well as ca-ordlnartng all the University's PR 
operations. Producing the University News Sheet, 'Aston 
: Fortnight' and assisting In the production of University 


publications and departmental literature will also fall 
under your jurisdiction. 

Naturally, the post demands someone with exceptional 
communication skills and organisational ability — 
probably a graduate; with good experience of working 
In a University. A knowledge of handling relations wllh 
tiie media and running an in-house news sheet and in- 
house publications would be extremely advantageous. 
Whilst endless enthusiasm, energy, and a store of new 
ideat are a muitl 

Tho post is for 3 years but the possibility of a 
continuing appointment exists for an outstanding 
candidate. 

If you havm lb* quatities tim post rsquirot, /hen pkosa 
writ* to or fefapfione Ketih fliomo*, Senior Pmnonnal 
Officer, Aston Unhorttiy, Aston Trtongk, Brntingbom M 
7ET (hi: 027-359 367 f ext. 4568) quoting Rof. 

85/2 9/TH ES. In addition , Aifomtol enquiries may be 
made to Veronica Warner on ext. 4823. 


ASTON UNIVERSITY ***** 
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Environmental Science 


Applications for the Chair are Invited from candidates wtth > ■Vernal 'In tije 
Schools' range of academic actlvtttes which currently Indude^lmal nnci plant 
ecoloffli, land use economics, envtronmenlal rnartiearnfem, human 
.Biography, pollutlort chemistry, andoccupatlonal hyawne. 

r The Professor wrill bd expected to give an overall lead to reswrch and 
, twchlng. as well as contributing within his/her oWn aub)eqt area(i) . 

' Further partlcul wre can be obtained frotnth* ?f^ivi ll frL 
Of ^Brftdfbid, W«tYork6hlr.,BD7 1DP,. 


OotOig dote for receipt of applications is Friday, 7lh June, 1985. 



UNIVERSITY of ulster : 
r . Faculty of Technology . 

LECTURESHIP IN 
IBONMENTAL HEALTH 


King’s College London 



• University of Oxford 
Dapsrtmenl ol Nuclear Pfiyslci 
• GENERAL 
ADMINISTflATOR 

Applications ora * invited from 
suitably qualified persons for the 
above post wNoh becomes vacant 
Oft October 1st 1985. 

The general admlntswtor - Is 
le to Ihe Head ot ttte 
il tor Hnandel end 
■ control, for 

work In connection 

the appointment of al grades o( 
departmental staff, fpr the general 
supervision of technical, clerical 
and maintenance staff arid for the 
cars and maintenance of the 
Nuclear phyaka Laboratory. 

Salary on the Admlmstrattvo 
Beale NX. within the range £11 .67 &- 
(under review) eocordjng 
and exoarience. with 


HU- - 

to age and experience, 
ayperinnuotton. .■ 
Further MiVcttiara 


- of the 

obtained 


gBgssr ,, r‘?a. 


COUNSELLOR/ , 
PSYCHOTHERAPIST 

An. roinlytloallv trained 

•BSSffprasFsrM 

'.rsJsn&AS^ 


student 
Klnu 

with 1 "Queen • " BIW 
- - » Colleeea. Bo 


part-time bp; 
may apPlV< 


and 

fullr 

leant# . 


*■ University of 
- . Edinburgh ... 

temporary, 
lectureships ; 

IN ECONOMICS 

' •iuuOr.-Jn. 

.47,980 • 


: £9,3! 

glon -'under Ul 


,Si u 3Er»VuSt: 



Regent's College, a British educational foundation, Is acquir- 
ing the Regent's Park site occupied until now by Bedford 
College of the University of London. Among many other 
activities It will offer a number of courses in IS-WBelc aemea- 
(September-December, January-AprllJ for US 


tore 


sophomore and Junior year students. 

Part-time British stall are required for the following, to be 
offered this September: 


Government 
History of Religion 
Theatre 
Ularatura 
English Music 


; Winston Churchill ss States men 
Christian tty In Britain E97-1803 
: Critic lam of Currant Production* 
: King Arthur 
: Middle Agss la Hands! 


Applications should outline experience appropriate to the 
above themes, and be addressed to Mr James Platt, Roo- 
ter, Regent's College, Inner Circle, Regent’s Park, London 
NW1 4N8. 

Regent's College fa a developing institution in the inter- 
. national education field, open for academics end foundatlona 
to suggest courses, research and other projects having a 
strong international component that might be Introduced oil 
a self-funding' basis/ It >111 be the jidme of -a number of' 
Inethutea, adrhiniatfathra services and new fohris' Of higher 
education oo-operatfon with the USA and other parts of the 
world. 

• • ‘ ' . ‘ ' n«aij 


fl. *" 
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/ UNIYKKSITY 


Department ol ElecITOnfct 
and ’ 

Information Engineering 

fiie OcpaiUmnt hu vacanctw tor Rne 
Uctunis etlti n^Htence bitwpl io nty 
ol 4* munstroam ntureh trees. There 
incfoda: ■ ■ ' " :■ 
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. software yailltaton.'lliii Madilnq. 
kiUffrce*. W’*4#H*dlo . 

s. Optical Ftfcfa 

i. PreguainuMs ^ 

MbveitftbUon. Tttttig Md RatebAry, 
TluHkKSi^ VLSI Dea^n and 

Mrlotldn , ■ % : 

Sdartri wA te In Bit range £7420- 
£14.923 pat annum (mshr review) 
Appiioattaes fir tefisa fnm UK . 
uelltasM) liwultBa settle Mr 0,A.S, 
CtftM. Staffitae tiesertmtafr 
|ortta«p«n UrnnHy. HI|MiM. 
iHSumpieaBOSBNH, Imqwtasi ■ 
Mhet partJMlan eas M oMaknd, ky 
• 20 Mty ISIS nuotieg retweece as. . 
2151. end Um hhi el 9 referee*. - 
170203) 


University of 
Durham 

. POSTS IN 
ELECTRONICS/ 
ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 
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TOow. 
School of 


the 


Ilea Ilona are Invited for 
na poets in e 
Engineering 


new 

and 


Applied Science being formed 
In Durham to can validate ax- 
pans Ion of pa let I na electronics 
research end teaching In the 
University. 
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CHAIR OF 
SCTRONICS 


ELEC 


Appllcanu should have- a 
wide range .of fpteraeu In 
.digital pndenalogua electronic 
circuit*: and -system*. 'It le 
expacted uiet Mie. person 
appointed will have an aetab-.. 
nsnad reputation for research 
with recent expert- 


Uoiveffiityof 

Edinburgh' 

. Faculty oT Mu ale 
; '.''Apdiicatidhe tire invited for 

A LECTURESHIP 

in the above Peru ity. 


anca In tnduatnr or- close cpl- 
laboxmllon 'with industry - 


THREE 

■ LECTURESHIPS 

Th'a Urilveralty baa created 
throe new Lectures il I pu* In 
Elixnironlca/Blectronlo En- 
gineering, cuutiualai should 
prererebly have. experience In 
digital or analogue circuit or 
. ayitonv design and' their ap- 
plications in cpmmunlcetioiie. 
signal proceMtngi or Infhrma- 
tion engfnearlng. Preference 
will ■&« given, to can did a to* 
■-who- have recent expertenoe In 
: Indueury or have col lab ore ted 
with 1 industry. In a research 
■ programme, 

the ' acslea 
ProfeSsora, 

pension 


' Salaries . .. 

- Lecturers £7,620 
; with i, the. usual 
, emmgeiponte 
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Universities continued 



AppdeallOM «e Itwtiad far ttw fa rtaw- 
hig poats for wtitoh unHoMloiu ofctM 
mvw date atom SALARIES (tuileu 
atherertae aiotad] an m faUowa: Pro- 
foeior fAsaJKSi SwitorH aa a a r tf i Fat* 
hnrSA34jW$tA41 l 390|R*saereti Fat* 
low 1424,640-1432,434; PoaUootoral 
Fallow 6421,41 1-6424 ,62 B| Sanlor 
Lacturar 6433 ,331-443*347; LaOhirar 
|A24,I40-SA3^B34V. Tutor 6417,687- 
*A20,7M. Furthar dattlla and epptice- 
Uon procedure may ba obtained from 
Tha AaaoelaNon of ComnionivMHh 
Universities, (4ppla), 30 Gordon 
Squirt, London WC1H OPF unleii 
apollcalfana are Invited direct la Tlw 
l/riveraHy.^SquaHty of opportunity la 

Macquarie University 
Sydney 

LECTURER IN LAW 

Sefwolof Law 

Fnj a fiwU-lcrm of fhc jtan KrtiWe ran 
taforc I July IW5. Ihr oppainimem «ia he 
uf u iXfMMHliblnicrMt at iMBurieim Id ihc 
fi.'lchnl PROPERTY and LAND LAW. and 
»hn hat Ifh* pnvaml to dihclop niiki In 
Ihihr arcan (oniiihnl uilh the 
InkiJhdplInBn ujifi rouctic* (oUdKtl in llv 
S*bm(. Apfllnnii tbpuld h.i\e t pm 
IiuJium oi.hnruiin degra In Uvt ot 
equivalent u>d previous expeilence In 
leach big law. 

AppIkniioM ai iocii ai possible. 

The University of Newcastle 
‘New South wales 

LECTURER/ 

SENIOR LECTURER — 
DEPARTMENT OF 
CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Apf'lmnu ihnuld tune a food academic 
qoiHfl axiom in chemical rng lnec[ing or a 
fritted d helpline, together nilh appropiuie 
nrwjrch or profcMlnul npoknn; 

The dtpinmem hn a vtpomut research 
dfort. The sucmifol ippHoinr «1II tv 
expLYKd hi luncnfic meaich iludenlt and 
■hiriflp an ocllie rcteiirii piograinnie. 

Commencing ulnri afll depend on the 
qualifmlom and eiperimce nf ibe 
KKCtufri armilciMi. 

The HfflaiMce wML ho thgiHe for ’. 



Dr pan sum of Chimkal Engine erina 
3 IMb^1W5,; 


The University of Tasmania 

COMPUTER 
SYSTEMS OFFICER 
IN REMOTE 
SENSII 


u* failed Iim hcAwan ‘ 
l<w*o n coatfanfof menm. (forties, 
mmlenatta or cquhnlctu for a project 
fooikdh ihe Dcpwi/iew of Resources oral 
Erkffg. MwflteHIna the app^emfexl o( 
nMNiol«tcil iohum dm In volar enceg) 
Kudiei. SaliSM data fa eath Auwaliio - 

Baffissa!®- 

obtai p| ike ppje , 

tuthda at) sour «m(w behmtourti tid 
W- !■* tewtnrce »ji be needed wn|w 
cownd of all npceh oliaUflfe data 
fclncial. moceulag Mdtihpln, Some ’ 
TuW» ojk h iho cnvuMCd In the collection 
ofgromd Irulhdiia The pbM k nailable 
-ftm I Jim 1W »■ JV December MST at a 


nlmi nllh ike Tine 7419,1-12 to JAHJH 
i. lundor HftjfaJ. Some relocation 



nucI Hmw. / • 

□rognptij.-Tebtte KCU 41 . 
i.'tndadtng currinhim Hue, 


For. fa nher 


in of I 

cations.' 

■ndiumca and i 

laidt 

. liar. Unite iwy 

J.P.O.. Hobart. 

TaMUfio. AKkieaBa. 7001, on 27 Mop IMS. 


. who tbpuld bruit 
irpdiu.doie .. 

efTasiuifa. BoxJttC. 


of wnj referees. 
lcpnfMenrW 


University 

LECTUF 


end researcbeiihei In othei eicai or modem 
Orock nlnire. hbiory end eodetp ot In ihc 
Onti lane uage, hUhuy and nlluM of 
earlier pertodt. • 

cd to comribuip 
icouiics In 

i language and 

culiurr bui will have ihr opponunli)r Ki 
suggrtt further courses In ihrir non 
panicalu fields or Imeieii 
WtUh appofnied in ihc Uawenur of 
Mefhogme. apnoiotccs may he iorated el La 
Trohcand/oi Moneih Unfrunlliei fa pm or 
all of ibe Aiwkiag week. 

Setccikn n tuned on nriti and ull 
application! will be sucisni ivgudlcts of 
sex. race, eihakity or dbiKtUiy 
.11 Mu} IWS 


The Australian National 
University ' 

CHAIR QF 
PHILOSOPHY 

Faculty at Alta 

H h bnped ihai ihc appofancr wffl be aWe m 
L ike up Ihc upwdnimcni In unw for the IWb 
urirniK' jin (which hrpiii u> Muiriil 
TIk- IVrtillmcM (jLo a hn*ad cun uf Ihr 
dndpllnc miiiMiph); il b eul nmlcncd in 
an\ line vtmiL The Lfnhcr 


Jnhenln la xckiny 
wimctine as PrcfcMir who will shore this 
ouilmA The Dcpjrtnu-M enguges in huih 
MkIoikuI arul muhitcnl eppouchci ut ihc 
mutnr erciu. of PtaMX'ph) end draws u|aui 
tuen Anil.> AnK-rk-jn unit Eerupcan 
anumi. Il uBI be expected ihai (he acw 
pndcMXH he a pc non jWc to fuilci and 
cneiiumgc the Inierni' alreadi In ihc 
Dcpulmcm mid utilise non intertill hi 
wine esum meilup wish ihwm. 

Il l< ldu.li Urn ifiL-ec* prufcBiii would he 
appointed in head of (he Dcpjrtmeni for a 
Mimlnnllal Initial krm frail ihr date of 
liking np ihc Chnlr. 

Thu piwiliio l> ilhlinct fnm Ihe Chair In 
ihc Dcpunmeei omilmiphi m ihc 
Reicaidi Sc ho. 4 of Sncul kfruci which 
wn»aditrii»edm Niwemhci VRM 
7 June IW 

POSTDOCTORAL 
FELLOW/RESEARCH 
FELLOW/SENIOR 
RESEARCH FELLOW 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

Raaurch 8«hoat at Pacific Studtoa 
Tii be filled tren t SepumK’i I9h? fa u»o 
\cai». wiih pimlhtc uncrnion for e third.' 
Under escepikeal drcuUMoncM. 
appointincnl al Scnfa Research Fulhia leivl 
would he cuulilired. TK- pnuTlon ia for on 
anihni(Hh>glciiiparildpaal In ihc School' i 
iniculi.rlplliur) pm|ect oiy'InduilrliilisuUiui 
and ihc Fuiure of Aiiu**. As pail of ihh 
projeci. (be Depunmcin nf Anihropotogy 
ingcihei »ilh lluman Cmgraph) und Pacific 
unU SuiiikcBii Adm tliunrjr arc laUng 
pnmnry ic*piwlhilili fur a 'ok study 
iinpro.h.'h iniciliguiina eernamk and social 
cfungi! in PcmnuiLir Maliiila aad Euu Juta 
unnr lujo. Fvcus will K- on urbanlrni km. ihc 
iramfiinnallon of luiul lucas. and ihc 
wlatlomhip between rtwic Iwo ^bcaivricaa 

... _ .tTd. ft-ashtwro 

work, and a good wurklng k nowtqcttc nf 
Buhusa Indoicsbi Malaysia mdor Jaiwncse 
will be of cridail Irriponance. Uyc luccuisful 
■pptkam will he especial to spend a 
-^■TlficaM ponton of hlior her lino In 


nddwnrk In Malmia andur Java Oml In 
produce a resrarcn monograph bi ihc end or 
ihc appaiolmcnl. One paaUhlr Incus csT ihc 
slUds aouid hr squatter scsilemcm In 
hiiob i Lumpur, bui nlher prpjccu win be 
cims hJcrcd. Intcicsicd apHieuits should 
“rn6 for father inrormsilon ahoul Ihq 
Ptu|ecl ps ihe DcpamncBt of Anthropology. 
Applications from pcmoM who hold 
msickm In other AvUntfanlmiiiutloM.and 
who arc Mb lo obtain kmo term Icato m 
- wo»L whhln ike Project, will be welcomed. 
Ref: PA 114. l 
,)IJat)IM,< 

POSTDOCTORAL ' ' 

FELLOW'. v V ‘V; 

DEPARTMENT OF 
PREHISTORY 

The Dtranmcnt ls seeking awtlqrt |ons for 
iho poihion of Postdoc fail ft how fa |g 


r icsetnh In 


of Postdoctoral 

vaidulalV SfaUa ofiw ma 

Iho pfehnion of AuU folia. New Gntoca ind 
IM nearer MdwohJun hlapdi. IndwUni 
pmolcatumkropofagical and 
elhnnur rhqcoiogin [aspect s. A Wpfcol ,. 
iMercsl is the kWory und phaosophy of 

>■ dciaroiln* ihe 

lolrnf Aa ducipflna fn ihe iocif He* arSfa ■ 
Work- Th wrote has cone under. ■■■ 
lnqiMdn|KTBilw), not leoM in Australia. 


wpera h 
.view>«n 
die pail 


qf Melbour/i8 

(RERS 

_ -^TENURE 

iND CONTINUING) 

AND TUTORS IN • 
MODERN GREEK 

Pa^btataiqafrialilral Stutfag . 
Apniamatm fraat I faarary 1906 ' i 

pwribittRof (»nev»C TV«5«t bay* : • 

yu t^ ti^hf raaftral up W.s • , 

Antfcfot* Mtail^knuaaLtm both Modem 
Owtkand Epglbh Ud thouMhqfda * - 
yan(rsiiy degnt fprtfcrohly imt •- 
d(pcg} of which mudera Omk NAgaaM , 

. KMML'S'.CSS,' 

r-odiditas*rW)B hpettgomad of BSSii**: , 


'hmhMnchaUcnttdbj > AhorigM . 
ti cuHral hcrtiuge and ihe uoh of 
hjcnrtfyinga neediaLnvtmplt ihe 
ihrrcrlng tiewpoinu and corarihuie to tMr 
loioiuiKai. inlocBiaifoa show the work of 
Ibe Dcparirtkdi is aval labia In in aim ml 
Kpons which ran be nkfolwd tiy VrK|pg to 
ftoiUpanewsi sccnttaiy- faf: PA'll.O . 
MJaae I9U ' 

CONDmONS OF APPOINTMENT; '■ 
AppoJowieai. unless othenrlw staled. Mil . 
i* Senior Research fellow 'Research FcUflw 
•or up to iluee years I musky with the . , 

puswb*h of uMrwfon. alter railew. to ■ 
fasUMio or for years; Pottdo6o*.| Fallow 
fa OM oi fwo yean hulakv wtih poMfoslin 
rtf dxHisilaa'to tuFrimurfiol three yrarv.' • 

' ^ . *! *•* 

Cfaim arcprcwflcd unnnts inn) and • 


.P<W\ 






UNIVEflSnV Of 

nCHNOlOGV 

LECTURESHIP 
IN CONSUMER 
ERGONOMICS 

Applications are Invited for Ihe above 
pou. trull ■ pedal Interests in Information 


fumer Eigonomla contributing to botb a 
research programme and comracu 
related to the application of new technol- 
ogy to commercial and domestic products 
andetiviromuenU. In addition, the person 
appointed will be expected to contribute 
lo the mtderanduau and postgraduate 
inching of iu Department. Candidate! 
should be qualified in eraanomica, com- 
puting (dance, or a related subject. Some 
postgraduate experience hi erogenomfa 
research or systems design would be 
advantageous. 

Appointment will be for three yean lo the 
fint liman ce In th lower haU of the Male 
£7 320 - £14,92S (mler review). 

{father details and ippUcolkm farm form 
P. L. Johruon, EeUhlUinual Officer, ref 
05/I5HU. Informal anmilrfa may be made 
to Proftoor N. S. Kirii, Head of Depart- 
neat of Human 8dc«eo. 
iMgMofmgt Lthtnmhln 


University of 
Lancaster 

Institute for Enallsh Lnnfluaoe 
Education 

TEMPORARY TUTOR 

(one year) 

To teach foreign students 
on n pre -university matricula- 
tion course. 

The successful applicant 
will hove relevant expertise 
and experience In teRcnlnq 
Psychology and Sociology, and 
be eble to teach on a course 
including these elements, up 
to A-level standard. A back- 
ground In any of the following 
areas would be an advantage: 

Teaching at tertiary level. 

Teaching English os a Fore- 
ign Language. 

Development and Third 
World Affairs. 

History. 

It Is Intended that whoever 
Is appointed should be In post 
from 1 September 19S5 or as 
soon as possible thereafter. 

Salary within the flrat five 
points or the Other Related 
1A salary acale (£7.020 - 
C9.SQ0 under review). 

For further particulars and 
BDplicatlon form please write 
to the Balnbllahment Office 
(quoting reference L193/B), 
University House, Bailrigg, 
Lancaster LAI 4YW where 
applications (five capias) 
should be sent to arrive not 


University College 
Cardiff 

analogy Department 

RESEARCH 

DEMONSTRATOR 

Applications are Invited for 
the poat of Research Demon* 
atm tor In the Department of 
Geology, teneble Tor three 
years. Candidates should be 
pursuing a higher degree and 
preferably have had some re- 
levant postgraduate experi- 
ence. interests may lie In any 
branch of the earth sclancoa 
though preference will be 
given to candidates with ex- 
pertise in a major area of 
undergraduate teaching with- 
in tha department. Depart- 
mental commitments will 
amount to about 10 hours per 
week, plua occasional field- 
work In vacations. 

Salary will be within the 
range £6,000 - £7,980 per 
annum. 

_ Duties to commence let 
October or as soon as passible 
thereafter. 


later than 
(90986) 


97 May 


18B9. 
HI 


Applications, 2 copies, 
together with the namoi and 
addresses of two academic 
re femes should ba aant to the 
Establishment .Officer, uni- 
versity Collage, P.O. rfox 78, 

CF1.1XL. rrom whom Further partfculara and ap- 


University of London 
School of Oriental 
and. African Studies ■ 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICER 

Applications ara Invited for 
an appointment os Adminis- 
trative Officer on the Adml- 
ntatratlve Staff of the School 
with effect from 1 October 
■ 1989. 

The appointment will be 
made on Administrative 
Grade IA for varied adminis- 
trative duties and should 
appeal to o young parson at or 
near the beginning of the 
appointee’s career in universi- 
ty administration. A good 
honours degree would ba bn 
advantage. 

Initial a alary according to 
age and experience will ba 
within Cl rode LA scale, cur- 
rently £ 6,000 rising by 19 
increments to £18,190 (with e 
minimum point of £81990 for 
those aged 97 years or over) 

S lim London Allowance of 
1,839 per annum and com- 
pulsory membership of Uni- 
versities Superannuation 
Schema. 


Malet Street, London WClV 
7HP. Applications must reach 
him not Inter than 80 May 
1988.(90830) Hi 


University of 
TheWestlndies .. 
8t. Augustine, 
Trinidad 

Deportment of Zoolbgy 

. Applications ara Invited for 
■.poet of . 

. SENIOR LECTURER/ 

• > LECTURER: , : 

1“ *hf D»BMtn«nt « koolonv, 
Faculty of Natural Sciences In 
the area of Entomology/ 
Terreatlal Ecology, 

.Salary Scales per annum; 

WAV TO.’* 

L B S P L .}.•«« - SIT.fcOA. 

F.S.S.U. Unfurnished aocom- 
-raodatlon If available at 1 0 % 
,br furnished at- l9Vt%. or 
■ housing allowance of 20 % or 
pensionable salary. Up to five 
full- ..economy passages on 
, appointment and, on rormal 
gWUiakfon. study and Travel 


Univeraityof 
■ : . Cambridge • 

Applications are invited for 
the fallowing temporary 
teaching appointments, for 
two years from 1 October 
lBBBi 

«> Faculty of English 

Appllcanta should be pre- 
pared to teach and examine in 
Uie general field of Medieval 
Eitpllah Literature and In one 
or more related disciplines. 


(U) Department of Anglo- 
Saxon. Noras, and Cauls 


of the Woat IndlBSi St. AUgUB- ■ 
tine, Trinidad. W.l. Details of. 

• 3 ?sa,“^w 8 Msrtf 

. HI 


.... jjisj, oo uordof 

^oa1jT) WC,MQpF - 


Applicants should be pre- 

K irad to teaoh and examine, in 
a naifl of Medieval Celtic 
Htudlea (Celtic history and/or 
languages and literaturaa) and 
to contribute to the general 
work or the Department. . 

Salaries will' be in accord- 
ance with the s ogles for UnU 
varslfa Locturars and Unt- 
'■ varsity Aoslataot Lecturers. . 

- . Further Information about 
both, vacancies may be 
obtain od from Mr O.P. Allan. 
Administrative . Assistant. 
Faculty of Bngllrtl, 9 West 
Road, Cambridge CBS 9DP, to 
whom applications (seven 
copies), tnotudtng a curricu- 
lum vitae and the nomas of not 
• .*5P re . . Hi an three referees 
* nlm ?r** !?.** IS. reach 


1985. tS 






""UVff ■» M „*i 


FOB DETAILS OF ADVERTISING 
v\': •• 'iN THE T.H.E.S* ’’ 

PLEASE RING SUE PEPLOW L' 

111 ^ 1^53 3000 EXTN^ 6 ;; ; | 1 ?i: 

. rn i l l -l 

'v-V . is ‘ * " 


’ . ; University of , 

GldagOW ; 

• CHAIR0F ' 

!;• F8YPHOLOGY V: 

« a jpfeJJS 

• J :lta_applicaU 




M 


National University of 
Lesotho 

• ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR/ 
PROFESSOR OF 
ECONOMICS 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified candi- 
dates for tha poat of Associate 
Prafeaaar/Profeaaor of Econo- 
mice at the National Universi- 
ty of Lesotho. 

Applicant! should have an 
excellent academic prepara- 
tion In economics, preferably 
to the Ph.D. level, with at 
least five to ton years experi- 
ence in teaching at univeralty 
level, with a good record of 
research and publication 
accomplishments. Adminis- 
trative experience and experi- 
ence In daveloplngcountrlea la 
highly desirable. Tho success- 
ful applicant will ba open to 
alternative theoretical 

approaches In economics end 
able to help with the regular 
teaching responsibilities of 
tha department. He/ahe will 
also be prepared to teach In 
some or tha following spe- 
cialities; agricultural, politic- 
al, mathematical, or monetary 
economics. This ia a young 
department with guidance and 
focus with view towards 
building a Master’s prog- 
ramme. 

Salary Scale! Associate Pro- 
fessor M91.024 - M 22, 94 4; 
Professor M23.964 
M26.B44 (1 Maloti = 1 South 
Amcan Rand; £1 *=* 

M2, 4000). 

Superannuation: A non- 
contributory pension scheme 
for appointees on permanent 
terms of aervlco. Appointees 
on short contract terms re- 
ceive 96% gratuity for the 
flrat two years of the contract, 
rising to 97.9% and 3o% for 
eoch subsequent ana similar 
periods of service. Accom- 
modation la available at 
reasonable rentals. Passages 
and baggage entitlement on 
first appointment and at nor- 
mal-termination for appoin- 
tee. wife and dependent chil- 
dren under the age of 81 . 
Education allowance for ex- 

t iatrletea. Vacation and study 
aava. 

Detailed applications. In- 
cluding curriculum vitae and 
names and addresses of three 
referees, should be sent by 1 
June 1 983, to the Senior 
Assistant Registrar (Appoint- 
ments). National Univeralty of 
Lesotho. P.O. Roma 1H0, 
Lesotho. Applicants In the 
U.K. should also send a copy 
to tha Secretary General, 
Aaaoclatlon of Common- 
wealth , Universities (Appts), 
36 Gordon Square. London 
WC1K OPF. (80839) HI 


The University of 
Leeds 

Centra for Television Studios 

POSTDOCTORAL. 
RE8EARCH 
FELLOWS 
(TWO POSTS) 
(POLITICAL 
COMMUNICATION 

* Applications are Invited for 
the above posts to farm part 
of a Madia In Politics Group 
(supported by tha West York- 
shire Metropolitan County 

Counoll and the Rawntraa 

Trust). The appointments will 
be available Immediately for 
fixed terms of up to three 
years. Thera may be tha possi- 
bility of rurther fixed-term 
contracts theraaftnr. A prog- 
ramme of , political com- 
munication research, locally 
and nationally, will ba under- 
taken for which skills in tha 
analysis of madia organisa- 
tions. madia content and/or 
forvty data will be appropri- 
ate. The auceaaaful candidates 


will havo. 


lood honours 
or equlva- 
a relevant 


degree and a P^D 
lent experience fn 
subject. 


_ Salary on the ia Rango Tor 
.Research and Analogous Staff 
(E7.59Q - £12,190) (under 
review) according to age, 
qualifications and experience. 


Informal enquiries may ba 
made to Professor J.G. Blum- 
: far (Tel: . (0838) 431791, Ext. 
0439) f r 

’ <’■ Ap plication forma and 
furthar particulars may. be 
obtained from the Registrar, 
The Univeralty, Leads L32 
IT quoting reference no. 


.199/7.' iCloafna data for 


miff £ b 

dW" 


V 


May 


1989. 

HI 


and ST mAitSXi ^ jSgSeS 

.psychological tachnjqpM. ■ . ■ ■ \ 
' yytb.f-Pft lculaca may: he 

-Glasgow 018 . 


TheUnlverdty of 
- . Leeds • 

School qf English , 


• i«ea-tar . , 

perlence • ara required with 
tura“ FP ' ^ ' R ^ a *ntlo Utqra* ^ 


f^Pm the: early/ re 


his ' vacancy 

etlre- 


'• SSS'. Fitfjjreu) 'Bernard 
Crick. ; • ». ’ • 

,■ ' Candidate* will be expected 
:‘ tO contribute to taught Mas- 

•• end Sociology, and be.able to 
-offer a apeolalfat option pra- 
• ■ Jfrabiy within .the ftaida of 
. Eurogaan Politics or . Amer- 
.tcan 


Academic R(^T®jf 

&’S! 

Mon for tha po« 

wnbhloiSr 
willing to work inii 
of Personal r «.p2 n 1 


BlrkbeokCoRe 
.Universityor 

LECT^ 

INPOLmCS _ 

Applloatlana are InViUd Tor 
a lentoreahlp in Politics In the. 
Department of . Politics and 

■ 8 ss» , iae , v-«w- , ’ t 


diversities continued 


Baler 

range 

annum 


ADi fe^l 


the 


Applications trai 
‘ post of 1 


Assistant in 

ttsar* lutjes rai 

I'ftSS&SXJ* 

would suit L . 

armduil* 
oegln a career | n 

adminlBiratlbn. 

Salary win be 

'tssi'jss . ,.jr 


fur 


obtained from the aS 
Registrar's Office. tuI 
Unlveraiw. 

Square, Lcndop 


Tar:0V.83- S n ^ 9 ® 

SSSC ‘ 




BlrkbeckColl 
(Univeraityof La 

LECTURESHIP 
IN OCCUPATIONAL 
• PSYCHOLOGY 

Applications srs forint 
a Lectureship In OceijMlIi 


UHKQEPING UNIVERSITY 
SWEDEN 

LECTURER IN 
MATHEMATICS 

Ihkeoping Institute of Technology Is urgently needing 
Lecturers in Mathematics. The Institute Is a part of 
linkoeplng University, situated 200Km southwest of 
Stockholm. The Department of Mathematics receives 
$00 beginning engineering students a year, who are 
r mainly taking courses in Analysis and Linear Algebra. - 
Our research is essentially directed towards Analysis 
(POE and ODE). 

^Salary for experienced personnel 125,000 SEK * 
[ 01,000 pounds) per annum. 

^bthe Idea of spending some years In Sweden interes- 
i tog lo you, pfease call Professor Lars Inge Hedberg or 
rOrFofice Norstad (Tel: INt 46 13 28 10 00) as soon as 
possible, or write to Department of Mathematics, Lln- 
koepfng University, S-581 83 Linkoeplng, Sweden. 

(020303) 


GRIFFITH UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF HUMANITIES: 
LECTURER MEDIA PRODUCTION 
1 (continuing appointment) 

Us School of Humanities la developing an array of courses 
tossing on film and television studies and the techniques of 
4 m production. The School Is seeking a person to help plan 
nd teach this programme, and possibly to convene it. 
Expertise Is required In bolh theoretical work and the technical 
ads oi f video production. 

Eeerlence In teaching In one or more of the following fields 
(THBS),' BirkbMfc ceM| <dd be an advantage: 

nnc * "I 1 Introductory course In the use of portapak and %" 


Psychology In tha D 

of Ocoupatlonsl Ft 

Tha person appoltiisdm 
o xp acted to ttrecta and 
In the area of o.. 
theory and analyi 

'Salary seals II 
£14.929 p.a. (uiidar 

S Iue £1,933 p.a. “ 
falghtlng. 

Furthar dauili 
obtained from Um . 
Secretary (ParaocMl) 
— Blrkbscfc 


. . It 01*01 

239 to whom ti 


BDOUcBtkia^ 

utfinSiWIW 


duplicate, inctudiM 
and tha namm and - 
of two refers*!, 
returned by Slit'Mq l?l 
(30249) ' 


Goldsmiths’ 
University ofLondp 

DapartTTMiit of fall** 


studio equipment; 

- script- writing and script development; 

- hdependent film-making practices; 

. recent theoretical debates ooncamlng the normal tech* 

nlcal practices of film and television production, espec- 
ially the critiques of realism. 

Wary: Within the range $A24,840.00-$A32, 034.00 p.a. 
™ase to. soale pending) ■ 

appointee will Join the School In February, 1906; 
watofie should be submitted by Friday, 28th June, 1985* 
f»delallqd Information on the above post and for an 


AppucauoM in laiwj*^ ot ,he Information required In applications, Intending 

A LECTURERSHIP I Wwtff should contact: The School Administrator, School 
/^-■•HunwnHlfltt ftriniih iinh/o, s it^ Nathan, Brisbane. Old. 


appointed . 

teach court** » 
Doctrine and oUW 1 
fields. The 
cant may al*o ba r 
assume Die iww^-r- (. 
Hoad of Depart 
apaclflc period. 

Salary «J1 JftjEAS 
manta 

London Allow***- 

«JKSS£U6S 

«NW. 


Oxford 

•• Nuffield Colley 

. isssssS ^ 1 

and ExpootaMW'JJS 

a.-aassrgfe: 

David Htndry “"r . a 
Muellbauer. ' • •• k 

£19,190. . , . mt 


'Jjwpenliies, Griffith Unlvarslt 
ta-geffll. Telephone (07) 275 726 
UNIVERSITY IS AN EQUAL 
VUNITY EMPLOYER 


IILSSptS (07) 275 7206. 

appointed will B* rtf 


(70218) 


LECTURESHIPS in electronic 
WWEERING 

-WfoMrtmreu of Blecirlcal «nd Eloctronlo EnolnasrlnB h«« 

wndUfafla wlihuood formal quallllCBtlon* (or a. number or 
,g <w ” P* 'n Dscironlo EnglrwarlnB. InduBtrlsI axpsriencb re 
gy*; Hardware end/or aohwaro expartsoco Is neceisery. w * oma 
rjt H.F. snd/or microwave experience ii sddltlonally required. 
g««irefUba expected lo demonstrate Ihal lfay wI * h 1 t0 ,^ fl J^ P m 
»?»> atudents, end to undertake retasroh. Formal lecjUrinBWlM 
-?-!’** 1 rignScaht raqulremenl lhan lescblng through rnedlB Buch aa 
CcthBullancy work!* eneouregBd. Safay on 


■rid further partloulais frem the DarndV SSftSS 1, 

^ UrthiyitYBf Bradford, Weil YdrkgWr 


n ‘ W7 '8l U 


: • ApplIcaUonfi H 


A , oeirast • 
T^D’aUniversity 

ifev- 

S* ■ 

* Th M. may be 


tiie University of 
Leeds 

Department of Management 
studies 


'MfejSS? 

oppiaai 1 aoc 


WWMM. I»| 
khe.rtaibes 


-Glasgow 

applications, <3. 
in iht casc of 


o« wwiirf'fth Juris*, 


N 





p.a. London 


® 1 <,,nd,,r 
alghtlna. 

, • Fui-kher 

. Obtained from tha 


details’ 




-erica, . no,' • ;• 

*' ' 8. ^ ^ jJ|3rte ’-a ^ ^ 



V'JWL- roforoei* shbuld bo re- . . ; . SSiicBtloiivn^ 

; ?' ?SS!r<SSSao* 



• lecturer 

1 September 19BD for a 


for Uir*l}L® a rV.-.- 


Invited fpr 

■ from, 
fixed 

period of two.jwjn._M 

possible that further fix® d 
term appointments may be 

oome available.. 

A good honours daoroe and 

npociaj Interests In *“ P«rvd 
aloo pt industrial 
Mocoially In developing coun- 
tries era required. 

Belary on tha afedwnlc scale 

for Lecturers «T,980 - 

£14,985) (under 
according ko age. qUalWsa- 
aXperlonce. 


tlpne am 

Informal am 


?* U .'S£S“H 




/mads, to Profaaaor . jbuiw 

.ansrfcWwSiR 
.sraajaa 


University of 
Essex 

Department of Government 

temporary 

LECTURESHIPS 

(n the fields of 

British Politics 
fcaUn American Politics 

SfifiSSS? S' F 0 » u “» Research 
Political Behaviour 
Political Theory 
Soviet Politics 
United States Politics 

•h^ D S? l .? lt ‘ on 2. ar6 favlted for 

the full and/or part-time 
equivalent of three temporary 
lectureships in spy of the 
above fields (or the period l 
October lflBS to 30 June 

1 Bad, 

— WW on the scele £7,980 - 
£14.923 per annum (under 
review). 

Application*, ere welcomed 
from lecturere In post obtain- 
ing secondment from their 
own. Institutions. Applicant* 
should state their field or 
fields and If they are willing to 
be considered for a part-time 
poat. 

Applications (three copies). 
Including e curriculum vitae 
and the names and addresses 
□r two rereraes. should reach 
the Registrar cL/263/O). Uni- 
versity or Essex, Wivenhoe 
Park, Colchoater CQ4 3SQ 


University of 
Glasgow 

CHAIR OF 
COMPUTING 
SCIENCE 

Applications ere Invited (or 
a Chair In Computlno Science, 
In the area or Computlno 
Systems Design and Imple- 
mentation or In tho practical 
application of Computing 
Theory. The deportment lies 
special Interests In program- 
ming languages, databases, 
knowledge representation, 
special purpose computer 
architecture end graphic based 
man-machine Interfaces. The 
applicant should have In- 
terests In one or theea topics 
or In a related area such a* 
distributed processing, soft- 
ware engineering, or theore- 
tical aspects of computlno sci- 
ence. 

Tha appointment will be 
tenable from lat October. 
I BBS or other mutually conve- 
nient data. 

Furthar particulars may be 
obtained from the Academic 
Personnel Office, University 
Glasgow 012 
plications (3 


of aias^aw 


8QQ. where npg 

copies. 1 copy in the case of 
overseas applicants), otvtnq 
the nemaa and addresses of 
throe raferaes, should be 
locked on or befora 1 0ils June 


from Whom further partlcu- M Inraply please quote Ref. 

Lara may be obtained, by 24 No. &478T. (80843) HI 

May 1989. (90237) HI 


Univerait 
London 

Department of English 

LECTURESHIP 

The English Department 
wishes to make a Junior lec- 
tureship appointment In the 
field of Modern English 
Language. 

Salary will be at the lower 

Candidates should submit 8 
copies of their application giv- 
ing names and addressee of 
two ref areas to Ass latent flec- 
>, University 


University of Durham 

Department of Physics 

Applications are Invltod 
for e 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ASTRONOMY 

tenable in tho Department 
of Physics from 1 October 
1B83. Applicants with 
experience In any branch of 
observational or tliooratlcal 
astronomy will bn considered. 

Starting salary on the gcnlo 


rotary (Personnel). 
College London 
Street; Lone 
Closing date 


Oowar 

7 May 1^83. 

HI 


Londorj WC1E «BT. 


Mb asm £7< 

Applications (3 copies) 
naming three referees should 
be sent by IS June 1983 to the 
Registrar, Science Laborato- 
ries. South Road, Durham 
DM1 3LE, from whom rurther 
partlculere may ba obtained. 

HI 


Fellowships 


University of Edinburgh 
THE WALTER SCOTT RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION FELLOWSHIP 

The FouudaUoi) supports a teltowsMp in International 
Investment Management with tha Department ot Business 
Studies. Appllcanls-should have a good knowledge of 
.quantitive teohnlqiie applicable lo research In this field. 
Dependent on qualifications, the successful applicant might < 
be appointed on the Research Associate scale (£8800- 
£0920) . , . 

or Ihe Research Fellow scale (£7520-£12150). The • . 
appointment is for a period of three years, flie post could be 
comblned wlth registration for a higher degree- ’ 
Application forma and furthar particulars can be obtained 
from The Secretary, Department of Business Studies, 50 
George Square, Edinburgh EH8 9JY. Tel. No. 031-887 
1011. Ext 6511; Applications should ba received by 24th 
May 1986. 

PLEASE QUOTE REF. NO. 6246. 

(70212) 


Institute 

Chartered Accountants 
In England and Walea 

SENIOR FELLOWSHIP 
IN INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 
. Univeraityof 
Southampton 

ThaTraftutt of Chartered Account- 
anu In England arid Wales is iponnr- 
fng B'fuH-timB Senior hltowihlp Ip Hit 
DepartniBrit of Acquui^ng'ind Mwl- 
agemont Science of the Untverafly ol 
Souttiempion. The Fellow will be ex- 
pected to leed e reieerch prdlecl on 
the use of expert systems for BBsepe- 
ing business risk associated with 
computer InstaNetions, joining a teem 
Writing In this area. ' 

The appointment will be lor two years. 
Salary will normally be to a maiflinum 
of £17.706- 

Applications are welcomed from grad- 
uates wHh any queHHcatlons approp- 
riate to the proposed research project 
Expert systems. knowlhdfle engineer- 
ing experience Is particularly des- 
irable. 

Please content Mr. DAS. CopM a) 
the eddress below for further lifor- 
action and ppplicellQh dglajh. Wefo 
netlvely, for an Inlonrwl dicassten 
telephone Dr. 0. Chepiwn et th. 
UnhrertRy. SouthempiM 
gloslng.dete for epplloetions Is *1 
Ugn rsss, ; * - 
Please quota reference number 
2052. 

... ,172028). 


Oxford 
BaUiol College 

SHORT-TERM 
TUTORIAL 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN ECONOMICS 

Appllcatlane oro Invited Tor 
a Short-term Tutorial Fel- 
lowship In Kconomtce at Bel- 
lini Cotlono. Tha appointment 
Is ror two yeare. Tha Collauo 
wuuld Ilka tho appointment to 
baoin on 1 January 1S86, but 
Is willing to consider appli- 
cant# who would hove a par- 
ticular reason to commoncn on 
1 October 1B89- 

Appllretlone and curricu- 
lum vitae by Wednesday 19 
May 1989 to tho Collage 
Secretary, Dell lol College. Ox- 
ford 0X1 3BJ, rrom whom 
further details can be 
obtained. (00240) H9 


Polytechnics 


*3 


GLASGOW COLLEGE 
of TECHNOLOGY 


The Callage Is a Polytechnic 

» )B institution of Advanced 
gher Education and will bs 
designated > Scottish Central 
Institution In 1986. 

SENIOR LECTURER 'A* IN 
MECHANICAL & CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 
Applications are tainted from eindl- 
■daiee wuh an Honoou md pulai- 
ably a Higher degiM ta Mgitwoilng 
or relevant discipline to feed the 
dynamics end conool ctction al Ihe 
DipiiuionL Ihe lucceulul cmdi- 
dele ihould desirably havB relevant 
[GBiDich end induciflal experiince 
In the apphcstion ol dynemica and 
conuolio ntachaolcel-eTecuonlciyi- 
uni. menulactuilng sod infoHnitlon 

Tichnoloev- 

SA1ARV SCALE- CI3.H7-E14.IW 
IBir) £16.104 

AppllcaUa* fane* from Ae EstaUllh- 
aeoU Officer, SlM|0W CoUeja el 

Techeolegy. Coweaddeni lined, 

Slaegow C( BBA Mil: Ml 3U.7D90) 

is fa ratumid wftUe 14 daya M ihe 

eneHteoa of till* ednirtiereeiiL 

ItIWAW] Mium 
Direct*! ol Edecelien 
172026) 


Plymouth Business 
School 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTS 





(2 POSTS) 

SALARY: £6910- £6657 
(PAY AWARD PENDING) 

1) NEW BUSINESS 
RM ATI 0 HAND IMP ACTS IN 
THE SOUTH WE8T 

red to research the 
of now business 
formation and the affects on 
tha regional economy. 
Appropriate skills In 
economics, regional 
economics, business studies 
or smaB business preferred. 
(21 MODELLING MARKET 
RESPONSE TO CHANGING 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
MARKETING STRATEGIES 
Required to research the 
field of building society . 
marketing strategies and 
market response. 

Appropriate skills In 
marketing consumer 
behaviour, business studies 
or building society services 
preferred. 

Candidates must have, or 
expect to gain, good 
honours degrees In 
appropriate disciplines and 
will be expected to register 
for a CNAA higher degree* 
Appointments are normally 
lor o period of 3 yeare. 
renewable on an annual 
basis. 

Application forms -to be 
returned by Friday 31 May 
1885- and lurthor 
particulars maybe 
obtained from the 
" Personnel Officer. 
Plymouth Polytechnic. 

■ DrakeCIraus, Plymouth 
PL4aAA,Devon, 
tsl: (0782) 264639. 

( 020 t as) 



Plymouth’ 

Fttytechric 



Oxford - 
St. Catherine's 
College 

and Rolls-Royce Ltd . 

. The College propoie* to 

appoint' n 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
INENGINEERING . 

■ SCIENCE • 

toe three year* rrom octobafr 1 
1989. or ee soon thereafter ea 

at preaant edlve HWfSff 
iroaremmea In Oxford on 
>,oth eteedy end unateady fJuW 
mechanics . end Uiermoayjiej 


RG 1 T 


ROBERT GORDON'S INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN. 

HEAD OF SCHOOL " 
OF PHARMACY 


Suitably qualified and expdrieripdd 
pharmacists are Mad to apply for this . 
post arising from the retirement of the 
present holder In December, 1985. - 
Salary, £19,785 per annum (under review). 
Removal expenses assistance., . . 

Details from Secretary, Robert Gordon's • 
Institute of Technology, Schoolhlll, . 
Aberdeen, . AB9 1FR. (02?4 633611). 

' ;* • ' ' (7<ttib). 


prooremmea 
both stead 

mfm'of tS-bomechinew efiu — 
the novel optical end elec*™ 
nlo Inatrumontailon faP h "£ 
quea required 

r turbine 



uei rmt mi 

GrlDfsnul 


i nVoriltc*! tmS'w. 

Bswjrsasssfrss; 

*s sswrisr 


ebleTio fibmtrlbuti 

broad areM *>» 
nmel-’ 
hem. 
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fo’Bnv of’the** brbedMJ 

smsSSSJ, ■ 
iSvT'avs.-r, 


derad: 




■ii^wrwsTYss- 

nachfrtfl. ’ 
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RG IT 


I 


ROBERT GORDON’S INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 
SCHOOL OF; HOME ECONOMICS 

Lecturer 

To contribute to Degree Courses. 

' Specialist areas Include Textile 
Technology arid construction, Food ;■ 
Studies, Dpmestlc'Tbchnotogy, . 

Salary range £8688-21 371 6 per annum 
(under review); . 

Assistance with removal expenses. 
Details from Secretary, Robert Gordon's 
Institute of Technology, Schoolhlll, •« 
Aberdeen, AB9 1 Ffl. {p2^4 63361 1 ). 


(70214) 















Polytechnics continued 


LEEDS POLYTECHNIC 

Educational Technology Unit 

The Polytechnic Is seeking to replace key posts In the 
Educational Technology Unit that have become vacant due to 
the early retirement of experienced members of staff. 

HEAD OF EDUCATIONAL 
TECHNOLOGY UNIT- HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT (Grade V) 

AppecaSons are Invited from suitably qualified and 
experienced candidates to lead an established team In the 
task qf providing a comprehensive educational development 
programme on behalf of the Polytechnic. 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
(Educational Development) 

The parson appointed will be expected to make a mjaor 
contribution to the organisation and activities of a vigorous 
Unit engaged in a comprehensive range of Educational 
Development work within thla large Polytechnic. 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER 
II (Medle Production) 

The person appointed wilt be expected to play an aotlva role in 


The person appointed wilt be expected to play an aotlva role Ji 
Ihe organisation and Implementation of a flourishing learning 
materials production role within the Polytechnic. Production 
work la undertaken In a full range of media from simple 


Re-advertisement 


£ 7,548 - E12jDM 
£11,178 -£13,128 (bar) £14,081 
£13.098 -£14,580 bar £18.457 


reprographics to complex colour video. Preferably candidates 
should have a video engineering background and be able to 
make a significant contribution In other areas. 

Salary Seals*: 

Lecturer II: £ 7,548 - £12,008 

Senior Lecturer: £11,178 -£13,128 (bar) £14,081 

Principal Lstiurar: £13,098 - £14,580 (bar) £18,457 

Held of Department Qra da V: £15,088 - £17,877 

Details from : The Services Officer, Leeds Polytechnic, 
Calverley Street, Leeds LSI SHE. Tel: (0532) 462358 
Closing Date: IS May 1965. PLEASE ENCLOSE S.A.E. 

Leads Is an equal opportunity employer. 

(02Q1 M) 


LEEDS POLYTECHNIC 

Applications ara Invited from suitably qualified and exparfanced 
people Tor the following Brads VI Head ol School posts which are 
vannt through airly retirements or exlBmal promotions. 

ACDOUNTiNGAND APPLIED 

i economics 

head of The business 
school 

HEAD OF SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION 

HEAD OF SCHOOL OF 
MATHEMATICS AND 
COMPUTING 

HEAD OF SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
STUDIES 

It te hoped to make appointments to these posts for 
. 1 September 1965. 

Salary Scale: £17,397 - 519,170 

Datafla from: The Services Offtcer, Lead* Polytechnic! 
Cshreriey Street, Leeds l£l 3HE. Tel: (0532)462356^ 1 
Closing Dais; 16 May 1086: PLEASE ENCLOSE SAE. v 


PROFESSOR AND 
HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 

OF ELECTRICAL, ELECTRONIC 




Salary: Grade VI £1 7,397— £19, 1 70 per annum (under 
review) 

Applications are Invited for appointment to the above post. The 
Department la to the forefront in Developments in Information 
Technology, and receives substantial funding from Industry, 
Government Departments, the Manpower Services Commission, 
European Economic Community, and the Science and 
Engineering Research Council. 

Applicants should have high academic qualifications, 
appropriate industrial or professional experience, and hold a 
recognised professional qualification. A successful record in 
securing external fending would be an advantage. 

The Polytechnic would especially welcome applications from 
persons in industry who wish to continue and extend 
collaboration with Industry. 

An application form and farther particulars may be 
obtained from the Penonnal Officer, Sunderland 
Polytechnic, bangham Tower, Ryhope Road, Sunderland, 
SR2 TEE or telephone (0383) 76231 Ext. 11. 

Closing date: 17 May 1988. fro.™ 


IrillCl »ia ;1 Egg 


I! POLYTECHNIC 





(MOIBB); 


LECTURER ‘A’ 

DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE AND COMMUNICATIONS 
£8688 - £12,777 (Bar) - £13,716 

Applications are Invited from graduates 
in Social Science who are qualified 
Social Workers for thts post within 
the Department of Social Science and 
Communications. 

Further particulars and application forms 
are available from the Secretary and 
Treasurer at the addresB below. Closing 
date for receipt of applications Is 30 May 
1985. 

. (72024) 

QUEENS CDLLE3GE 
GLASGOW ot 

1 Park Drive, Glasgow. G3 ALP, Wiw 
TO: 011-834 S14I. JgQfr. 
l A Scottish Central Institution. j 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty of Art and Design 
School of Industrial Design 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER — 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN ml Ari* 
PRINCIPAL LECTURER - DESIGN 
CRAFTSMANSHIP Rat. Ai4/ss 

Burnham F.E. PL £1^005414^80 (bar) £16,467 p.a. 



PitftcIpel.Ledlirer In Industrial •besign* experience In 
JSbjre, ™ 10 apflUoatkm. of n*vy : technologies lo the 

V.: .SfiSfeL?* .. 

jfatiMfliewiBSi- : 

/^MiddkS^ 

' V C.. : ; ,:-YV; ' ; ... ~ 

PROFfeSSbR/ ■ 

£18^36-220^06 h,«*lno. . \ ... 

WHead 
Mtitha 



THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION U ‘ bKKR EDUCATI0N SUPPLEMENT ^.5.85 

^technics continued 


59 GLASGOW COLLEGE 
W of TECHNOLOGY 


Higher Edueauon and will be designated e ScottwTSSS 
Institution in 1985. w UW W 

Professionally qualified graduates of proven abntv am «*■* 
o apply lor two posts forming part ol a senior nBSS 
team Invohrad In policy implementation for all areuorE 
College library Service Experience of liaising wflhaca*2 

is ksmssssF* ^ 

1. LECTURER/LIBRARIAN: 

ACQUISITIONS (BOOKS & SERIALS) 

Duties will Include liaison with representative' nf lai.u!_ 



management of OUR searches; llaaon with ac&W 
stall; selection of reference stock; management of thi 
Inter-library loan service. , 

Responsibility for user education programme and »■' 
ordination ol teaching activities. 

SALARYSCALE: 

£8688 - £12,777 


G4 DBA (tel; 041 332 7090) to be returned wftt 
days of tne appearance of (his advertleemenL 
EDWARD MILLER, -X 

Director of Education ' 



TEESSIDE POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OF 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Applications are Invited tor two 
posts of: 

LECTURER 11/ 

SENIOR LECTURER 




The successful candidates will |oln a 

a s well-established Department In 
ch the teachlno work covers the 
whole spectrum oFCompular Science 
at postgraduate, degree and HND 
levels. 

Applicants Should have good academic 
qualifications, In Computer Science ox 
a related subject and an ability lo 
teach. Research and consultancy are 
encouraged by either Individual pro- 

K or participation In a Research 
0. 

Salary; £7.54a-£1 1,175 (Efficiency 
Bar) — £13,128 (Work Bar) — 
£14.061 per annum. 

An appointment will be made at. 
Lecturer II level end the salary on 
commencement will be no greater 
than £12, 099 par annum. 


Newcastle upon Tyne 
Polytechnic 

Faculty of Art And Darin 
School of IndtutrlAl Dm* 

SENIOR LECTURES ! 
IN DESIGN FOR 
SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

Raf.ABl/aS 

Burnham F.B.8.L. S11.IH- 


To ahara rMponilliOUrfc 
tha currant Po*t-Qr*ra“ 
Cartlflcata in Edncmita D* 
sign option and hale ri* 
now inltlatlvaa nliWB* 
sign education At By XMM 
laval and 'In servlet' coma 
for tha teachers of ftiipM* 


Soma taaohlng wUIttoH 

required • «t. 

level upon th« q.A Ipjjj 
D eaten CraftstnBosWp a-ij" 
oouraa and B.A. JHaWlOf 
sign for Industry 4-fsW 
wloh oouraa. 

WMlat recent •*P«d*25ii 
teaching C.D.T. In- • ■“* 
altuatlon Is JgJ 


the POLYTECHNIC OF WALES 

I W POUTECHNIG CYMRU 
i DEPARTMENT OF 

behavioural and 

COMMUNICATION 

STUDIES 

i LECTURER GRADE 11/ 

SENIOR lecturer in 

PSYCHOLOQY 

tasrJftX'sfSs 

2 ??sUq 1 m» eluMeignduslefcal 

SSCm An Interest In bqnri- 
Psythd3«y or the BWoflloi 
teu riBehevtour would ha an add- 

SaU*. 

- EH.061 per annum In- 

MsMta and appBcdten forms may be 

bflnMii OMfH, Mytechalo ol Walaa, 
SSSTSlId Qlani. CF37 1DL. 

The/^7 

Polytechnic 
' of Wales 

Bristol Polytechnic 

READER 

INPRIMARY 

EDUCATION 

D» Polytechnic) wishes to 
■MlBt a Reader In Primary 
UatUon to carry out re- 
sirIi end otter academic 
Menhir* In the field of 
Meiry Education. 

Tbe succatsrul candidate 
dlvwrk In oloae collnbora- 
M MUl die Head of the 
terirtment or Education and 
ft Reader in Education to 
ftmthea tha reeearch baee 
eroa Department’s expand- 

S KtlvlUee in thla area. Thla 
hduda Identirylng oppor- 
■ride* for funded raaearch 
iri developing programmes 
Vcoiiiboratlvo reaearoli with 
rigiuu and local taaohera. 

Cudldates should have an 
•nlUwl record of raaearch 
iri plications In tha field of 
Mott Education. 

J ftiT Sgaiai £13.090 - 

BUIO (bar I • £16,4 a 7 par 

tp further dataila and an 
weoiion form, to Be ra- 
hy. IT May 1BOS, 
5“ contect the Farsonnal 
fgoi Brutal Polytechnlo, 
y*SMrbour Lena, French ay, 
HJP/ » .ring. Bristol 
"Wl. Hjct. Slfi or BJ7. 

JJf*" .gupta Reference 
'l/ao In all oom- 
■neilona. (00244) H3 


City of Birmingham 
Polytechnic 

An equal opportunities 
employer 

Computer Centra 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
(2 POSTS) 

The Polytechnlo la Im- 
plementing strategies In Com- 
puting and Information Tech- 
nology. Arising from the ex- 
pansion of courses at degree 
level two pasta have been 
established. 

Applicant* with, or expect- 
ing to obtain an Honours 
Degree, . or with significant 
Industrial experience In Com- 
puting are invited to apply. 

An Interest in one or more 
of the following would be an 
advantage: 

Programming metho- 
dology. 

Systems development. 

: Date base systems. 

Computer networks. 

Salary Scale: Lecturer n 
£7.948 - £12,088. Senior Lec- 
turer £11,179 - £13,128 (bar) 
£14,061 p.a. 

Further dataila end appllca- • 
tlon form from: The Person nel 
Officer. City of Birmingham 
Polytechnlo. ‘P 1 Block, Perry 
Bar, Birmingham B42 28U. 
Tel: 021-396 9193, Ext. 219/ 
216. Closing date: 17th May. 


Personal 


BOOK PUBLISHER 

Invitee AUTHORS to send man- 
uscripts for publication on eubeldy 
terms. All categories considered 
Including POETRY, and NEW 
AUTHOR8 are welcome. 

MERLIN BOOKS LTD 

Braunton, Devon, eX33 2EA 
Telephone: Braunton (0271) 8164S0 

( 17338 ) 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education continued 


Mid-Kent College of 
Higher and Further Education 

Applications ara Invited lor the following vaoanoles, 
details and application forms for any of which may be 
obtained from tha Principal, Mid-Kant College of Higher 
and Further Education, Horated, Maidstone Road, Chatham, 
Kent ME5 9UQ, tel: 0634 41001 ext 240, to whom 
completed applications ahould be returned by Friday 17 
May, 1985. 

Salary Scale: 

Lecturer Grade II £7,548-£12,099 
Senior Lecturer £11,175-£13,128 
(bar)-£1 4,061 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS STUDIES 

SENIOR LECTURER — a vacancy exists for a Senior 
Lecturer baaed at the Oakwood Park Centra of the College in 
Maidstone. Candidates should possess an accountancy 
degree end/or a professional accountancy qualification and 
have experience In commerce or Industry, preferably In 
taxation and/or auditing. A teaching qualification would be an 
advantage. 

DEPARTMENT OF LANGUAGE & 
GENERAL EDUCATION 

LECTURER GRADE II — required from September 19B5 to 
be responsible for Modern Languages courses at all Centres 
of the College. The range of woriGs extensive and Includes 
'O' and 'A^ level and post-graduate translator secretarial 
courses. 

DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 
STATISTICS AND COMPUTING 

LECTURER GRADE II — applications are sought from those 
suitably qualified and experienced who will assist with the 
teaching of computing subjects, including systems analysis 
and commercial programming up to Higher National Diploma/ 
BCS Part II level to develop courses In areas of his/her 
particular Interest. 

DEPARTMENT OF OFFICE STUDIES 

SENIOR LECTURER in Office Skills required, based at the 
City Way Centre of the College In Rochester. The successful 
applicant will have relevant qualifications, a wide knowledge 
of Office Skills and have had experience in leadership end 
administration. 

LECTURER GRADE II iq Office Skills required, based at the 
City Way Centre ot the College In Rochester. An experienced 
lecturer In a wide range of office and secretarial skills Is 
sought. Applicants should have relevant qualifications and be 
Interesteotp develop lull-time and part-time, modular courses 
as part of the Manpower Services Commission Adult Training 
Strategy. : — 


XMMIATX. ADVANCM. 8100 
to £20,000. Written terma on 
requaat. Regional Truat Ltd., 
31 Dover eireat, Piccadilly. 

6l?4Bl 2 034 or 4 9 4 1 6*LOOQ., 


{LOANS TO SALARIED WO VI IN 

from £30 granted same day. 
B alert od. Women' ’* Postal 
Loans Ltd., 179 Regent St., 

-HSr 





An 'Equal Opportunity Employee. 
Closing date lor applications: 24May 


Lancashire Polytechnic 
at Preston 

School of Language and 
Humanities - 

• Lecturer n 

. IN ENGLISH 
. Salary 8cale £7,048- 812, 09B 
J . . .. j. .(.under, review). 

■ 'Limited term xontreot let 
September,- 1985 to Slat Au- 
sy«t.lS86 (to replace member 
or atari on ■econdraent). 

Application* are 1 sought 
Iron: wen qualified graduate*, 
preferably .With a higher de- 
gree, who tan teach a ranee of. 
enunea but with - apodal ln- 
,n the period 1590 - 

1890. ; j 

•L Application forma' and 

rurther details ' obtainable 
J rQin ft* Poroonnei office, 
Lancashire . Poly technla, Pro- 


Middlesex Polytechnic 

. School of Law 


context. •! 

Pot further datefl* JjjtS 

E llcaUon form *•• 
alow., ’j 

Cloalng data 16.5. ,S ' : j * 

Faculty or V 

LECTDRBRD' 
inphiixjsophy/ 
HISTORY , 
OF IDEAS ; 

School of Bngllafc ** J 

RSf. AiOlM ! 

BUrnh ^12.0M t S!£ 1 ^ | 

From 

in -.nej* 

History of Idea* 

completed 

Heat lone 
teaching 

ForrMri^ | ^ , !«#.: 

Bts'&as.f 5 '™ 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT ..... 

a.,,.. 

aeiary:B-^^.a^^_- 
1989 to work 5" 

adJF 


j%es and Institutes of Higher 
lu cation •- 




NeneCollege 

Northampton 

TECHNOLOGY 

^ c *^ 0 na Invited for lha following poet* tenible from 1 
y*^ ar 1886. Pnvloua laoturlng axperlanoa la not aaidntlal, but 
'2“*«>K|yantaga. ,. : 

•Sjjr Ucturer in Electronics 

ttjjj"8qn)ilaolmn|oa and aompularaubjabu opto BTEC Higher 
i^kOeiWptta and Diploma laval. 

H/Senior Lecturer In Electronics 

* ^^Wronlca and communloaiionii.aublqoto on BTEC National 
.Higher National Certificate oouraea. Experts noe In 
j^^kwloa fnd lha Ufa of compute:* would be an advantage. 

; jg UMfrll In Construction Management • 

MOttnwriw! nianagamant aub|eota at all levels up to and 
7~^BP<Ph^onfll. Fraferably member of CIOB. 

JJwjJnqfy , l Engineering .V."' 

^4 8hflti*aarlnflaub|6^ta Inoludlngathiohlrtl.analyila and 


date* ■ n 3SSLia. and 
to racy 

Would ,bs ■» T*. !j|. 


Are raqulrad for the 

aoaalati 

■ .Cli 

0*U3U 

comma rtclno Saptembe 

'■ Candidate*: Interai 

ir.lB8B. 

itad . fh 

: Kii 

For n 

«tto' 

urbUi 
M (06 
ctoaln 

-a. Ui 

Wlt«-^r a f^Uon v ^h tohw 
*** «n- 

. Vic 
am 

. ■ Mi 
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HONG KONG BAPTIST COLLEGE .... .. 

Hom Kong BriKh. Cotap U. *c* 1983. <m arib. "* 

Hwa Koi« Ggvn»«eni m du raccdmmdiilon 

IMwrtlty W Ktyudifilc Ormu Comnlna*. ' • . 

Faculty of Social Sciences 

AppUadoM w% now Mud for «• Mtowl IpU*!"* 

iH&AMdlciMi ihould tow * te*f « ItoweSS 

dicipHnei with lutatambl yw*cfu»eNiii'toia«idi«J *■ ' 


Head/Prlnclpal Lecturer In 

s®2gSS&asBs«s^ 

dtdnbl*. 

Head/Senior Lecturer In - 

Geography . Department 
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EDGE HILL COLLEGE \\ 

/ OF HIGHER EDUCATION \ 

St Helens Road, Ormskirk, Lancashire L39 4QP i 

Applications are invited from graduates for tha following 
pasta tonabla from let Saptamber 1885 or as soon as 
possible thereafter. 

PRINCIPAL LECTURERS 

HEAD OF COMPUTING 

An important new post far the management end leader- 
ship of coursoa and services in computing. 

HEAD OF EDUCATION MANAGEMENT 

An important new post for the leadership of oxialing and 
new certificate, diploma end degree corneas, 

HEAD OF ART AND DESIGN 

An important post of leadership within BJEd and BA Hon- 
ours Degrees and In In-service teacher education. 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN SCIENCE 

Applicants should have qualifications In Science and ex- 
perience of Primary Schools in order to contribute lo initial 
and in-servlca teacher education. 

Salary Scales (under review) Principal Lecturer £13,095- 
£14580 (Bar) — £16,467 
Senior Lecturer £11. 175- 
El 3. 128 IBar) — £14.081 
Lecturer II £7,548-£12,099 

Burnham Further .Education Conditions of Servlca apply. 
Lancashire County Council la an equal opportunity am- 
ploy or. 

Further particular! and forme of application may be ob- 
tained from tha Sacratary to tha Deputy Director (Tel 
(0695) 75171). 

Completed applications ahould be returned lo tha Direc- 
tor by Wednesday, IBth May. 

(7J023I 
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T A 8 C 
LEEDS 


TRINITY / > 

AND & 

ALL SAINTS' COLLEGE 

BURSAR (SENIOR 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER) 


Applications are Invited lor Ihe post ol BVJRSAR, who la the Senior 
Administrative Officer at Trinity and All Saints' Collage, a Roman 
Cathollo Voluntary College (In Group 7), which has some 1100 
undergraduate and paatoraduate students, of whom 300 are 
residents. The Senior Administrative officer is also Clerk to Ihe 
Governors. ; 

AppUconia ehogld have had extensive, netovant admlnlslraihra 
experience, hold' a . prqtesatonal qualification' In financial or 
business adqilhlBtratlon, and be in sympathy with' the alma of a 
Roman Cathdlfo Institution. 

Salary will b* within tha range £18,729 r 19,311 
(under review). 

The vacancy will exfot from. 1 September 1985 ihrough the . 
retirement of the present Bursar. 

Further particulars and application form may be obtained . 
from the Principal's Office, Trinity arid All Saints' College, 
Brownberrle Lane, Horaforth, L«eds L818 5HD. Telephone: 
0532 88494^ i 

Closing date for applications: 17 May 1906. 

Previous appllcarits need not apply. v (oaoisT) 


HARROW COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
' Faculty of Science & Technology 

• • Application's are Invited for the following posts: 

LECTURER GRADE II IN 
; ELECTRONICS & CONTROL 

Salary Scale: £7,64S-£t 2,099 per annum + 
London Weighting £1,038 per annum 

Applications are Invited for (hie poet which te In the Englnasrlng area 
oflhe Faculty. Applicant* ahould hava qualifications and experience 
In Electronics (minimum Higher Certificate) and will teach on mainly 
BTEC Technician courses. Experience In microelectronic! and digital 
control la required together wHh a knowledge of Instrumentation 
avatama. 

LECTURER GRADE I IN 
COMPUTING 

Salpry Scale: £5,9 1&-£10,612 per annum + 
London Weighting £1,038 per annum 

Applicants ahould have quallflcetione arid experience Iri Computing 
; or related dliolpllnea. (Minimum Higher Certificate) and will be 
required lo teach Computer applications arid Programming to 
Engineers end Scientists. Ability to teach mathematics to A Level 
would ba an advantage. The leeching will mainly be to BT?C 
course* end A Levql students. . ' : ' - 

Applfeation forma end further deteMe ere aval (able on. requael arid 
should ba returned to the Principal wftWn fourteendaya of the : 
appearance of this advertisement lit Harrow Collage of Higher , 
Education. North wick Park, Harrow, Pffidd latex HA1 JTP o7 
telephone 01-8646422 extension 231 ot 232. 

. HARROW 18 AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER 



















Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education continued 


HONG KONG BAPTIST COLLEGE 

Academic Positions in Arts Faculty 

Hon| Konj Baptist Cottage S. line* 1983. one of the five publicly-funded kudiucfoni or 
N|«r Isarntag wpponod by die Hong Kang Government on the recommendedon of the 
Unrrtrtiy ntd Fotyndihlc Grinie Committee. 

Hie Cottage b currently offering 3-yev poK-edvaneid level ratine* and wtll ihordy be 
offering Bachelor i degree count* In Htacced arm of wudy. A phase of npM academic 
development la anvbajed. Major redevetapraent and expaiulon of the exhdng ampul wfl 
corulrrut from 1 985 onwards* atven Moray Library Building — the flntptmert the ra- 
bufldlng — hu recently been opaned. Ful -time undergradmu enrolment* will hernae to 
at hue 3000 over the next lix yean end dhrartificukxi of pretent aedWtlee win occur. 
AppScadoni are lirvhed hr the following pom, tettabh in September IMS or aarlor. 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer in 
Interdisciplinary Studies 

The College b planning for the Introduction of combined Honour Degree Programmes In 
dflcnnt dbdpTbie and cresa-d Be Ipl bury arau. To ensure not only do** collaboration be- 
tween Faculty department!, but abofruItU llniuge between Am ml other Faculties wbh 
In ifae Cottage. a post In InurtflscJplinary Studies hu been created 
In addition to research and teaching experience appropriate to academic discipline* In Art* 

(u tertiary level}, candidates hr this past ihouTd pence a strong and positive Interest in 
developing Jnterdudpfeury curricula and research project*. The appointee, at regard! his/ 
her actual teaching, will be a inched <o one o# the existing Arcs Faculty departments. The 
ateu likely to be developed within an Intra- and Inter- Faculty framework are: Chines* 
Studtai. Comparative Literature. Translation. Literature and Media Soldi**. Visual Arts and 
Mmlc In cultural contexts. Language and ConurunlcaUon Studies, Combined Humanities 
fReHgton Philosophy. Lceaxure. History, and Environmental Studies), ‘Whole Man' Ed- 
ucation. and Erkicadonj] Studtai (u dlicbics from teacher education). Apphuntl should 
have at leaat * Mouar'a Degree whh nbauncbl teaching and reiearch experience. 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer in the Dept, of 
Religion and Philosophy 

The newly created Department of Hekgioa and PhHaiophy prays an Important part in 
Whole Min' and 'Liberal' Education hi the Collage, ft li erwtagod that In the feture this 
Department wll play an Ircreialngly promtaent rote In thl development of Combined 
Hixmniitai DegrtM prognmmel end tran-rbsOpUmry stitdlu. 

The research and loathing avwifriN of (he andldue could bo In any pert of the wktaapec- 
irum of phdosophy or religion In religion, preference would be (ora candldttt concerned 
with reUgkiu* outlook and experience, and modem Clvlubnliy: Christianity In a Chinan 
const w. ccnpaiaiNe rallgioui cult urn and edikal aystami. or Ustorical ttudJei vvoiid be 
particularly relevant. CinMnat ipedalliing In philosophy need not bo ipechllui ki relig- 
ious phdotophy, but should be hi sympathy whh die 'whota min' eihot of die Cottage. 
Applicant* should hive u taut a Master’s Degree with lubatankal teaching and research 
experience. 

Lecturer/Assistant Lecturer in Muik 

Applicant! should hive a relevant higher degree In Music Theory end Composition with 
substantial teaching experience In composition. The successful candidate Is expected to 
teach Harmony, Ctxxrtorpolrn Form end Analysis, and Orchestration, 

Monthly Salary Stalet (under review}: Senior Lecturer — ilK)l6£05 u> $30.750 by 7 
Incromenu. Lenurer — HKW.6U to $15,295 by 12 heramanu; Anlitam Lecturer — 

H W4.I95 to *8,270 by 6 Ircremenu. 

Fringe Benefits i Stgrarannuation (CoHoge 15%, Appointee 5%), medtaal andditiol ben- 
efits hr appointee and lam By. vacation leave, education allowance for children snd housktg 
aninance tar appointee on HKS 1 3, 165 pjn. and above. 

Application forms are obUlneblo from the Perrannel Office, Hong Kong Bop* 
tlit College, 224 Waterloo Road, Kowloon. Completed forms together with 
‘ capita of taillmonfab and reference letters should reach the Personnel Office 

. , taySlMov-IBU. . ■* '*»• 
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Full Time and Part Time Lecturers 


i uuu pus buura weturere 

accountancy courses. 
iktficlalManaiwmenc, 
ness Finance ana Oroanisatlon 
equlre lecturers wlthgood 
a dedication to achieve and 
'-"mirvaoon results. 

ineneiCMAandiCSA 


&,«» jpa. p]us car, free 
holiday p.a. 


Part time lecturers 1 fees are El 00 per day 




Trainee Li 











Nene College 

Northampton Xn 

1 Faculty of Art and Design 

Principal Lecturer (Graphic 
Design)/Assistant Dean 

The Faculty of Art and Oaaifln la a Grade V Department with a wide 
programme of advanced and non-advanced courses which draws 
support from a national, regional and local atudent Intake. B/TEC 
Couraea occupy a "keystone 1 ' position In the Faculty's provision. 

Applications are Invited for this Principal Lecturer post which entails 
academic leadership and administrative responsibility for all B/TEC 
courses within the Faculty, shdspeclflo responsibility for the Higher 
Diploma course in Graphic Design. The successful applicant will 
combine outstanding leadership and administrative ability with high 
acsdemlc/prafaaslonal qualifications and knowledge of the ourrent 
curriculum design and development Issues In this dynamically 
a hanging field of provision. 

Extensive industrial and commercial contacts, together with a 
positive, entrepreneurial attitude are Important criteria and a sound 
knowledge of B/TEC requirements derived, far example, from a 
moderating or examining role of membership of a B/TEC Committee 
would be an important additional recommendation. As an Assistant 
Dean, the past holder will also oacupy a key role In the general 
management and development of the Faculty, 

The post will he available from 1st September 1885. Further 
pertlaulara and application forma are available from L C 8keto>n, 
Chief Administrative Officer, Nene College, Moulton Park, 
Northampton NN2 7AL (0604 716000) to whom they should be 
returned within 14 days of the appearance of this advertisement 
(SAE please). Potential applicants requiring more Information may 
ring Or J P A' Fraln, Deputy Director (0fl04 714001). ' 

170223) 


WEST GLAMORGAN 
INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

SWANSEA 

DEAN OF FACULTY 
OF EDUCATION 

B.Ed (Secondary), M.Ed (Primary Education), B.A. (Hons) 
Combined Studies validated by the University of Wales and 
MPhlE/PhD research degress of CNAA. 

The successful candidate must be well qualified and Inno- 
vative and will be expected to have substantial experience 
of Teacher Training In the Public Sector. Good managerial 
and liaison skills are essential. 

WGIHE Is a Polytechnic type College providing HND's and 
other courses In Art and Design, Business and Computing, 
Engineering and Technology, as well as Teacher 
Education. 

Salary £1 7,397-El 9, 170 (Grade VI H.O.D.) 

Closing date: 17th May 1985. 

Further details and application forma available from: 
The Principal, West Glamorgan Inatltute of Higher 
Education, Townhlll Road, Swansea SA2 OUT. 
(Telephone (0792) 203482). ■ (oagog 

Worcester College of 
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ramnwitadlms.lh 


^(iiA.)' 

Ani^^aepcouriUng ’ j* '• . 


sheaHrw, 


Salary ranges ia.WO-ElJ, Qfk). Put-taj* w# o'* 1 t>«r tetoita bpft oi jttjg'er ! . , 

GMC.V.. perwral teller and ihrft rttewW takfliat tLYf, flenntfc XehWnlo ! • - 
7 PaipcaGsiW. UxiftoowSaS. *. r S; ^ t> 


Lecturer ll/Sehior Lecturer 
. ''in 

Mathematical Education \ 

; A ptiraon, with recent experiertee 
.: ln primary mkihernaljq, 11 >*. 

reqiilretj th ksshi jh ibc leeching 
i «f mniltemuiks Hiul ike uie 'qf 
cishipqters.oh BEd„ PCCE ahd . 
‘-(n i 4^rv!ce teacHcrs irninlng’ ' 
counts. : '•* 

'.iSAhry Scales '• : 

: Lecturer Cratle ll £7^1M12^09 
; . Senior Lecturer I,l75-£ia v l2a. 

UMjOfli \ ^■ 1 -. . v. ; 

■ Appiicslion form? sad hirther. 

: pardculara from' tin Staffing 
Officer, Dbrbyghlre College of-. ; 
: Higher Kducatioa, Redlcston 
Road; Derby DES 1CB, lelqihime 
. - berfiy 47181, extension 8, to . : 

coaipjetajd fortss should be 

• (Wb May 1MB. 

-■ '■ : ■ ... i . ' •* 


Higher Education 
Hereford and Worcester 
County Council 

Appointment. 

: OFTTJTORIN . 

i . CHARGE OF = 
COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 
DEVELOPMENT 

•v. ••'•■ '•UNIT'...-:;,.; 

‘ Application* are tnvtted for' 

- ■ Jhs Poskbf Tutor. It) Charge of - 
■.thp CoIIom Education Da- 

2WfS emen ' of jnsdtat uprvlcB* 

■ : ■ ! h 9 th ? orpmatloii or iaarnlna 

f. 

Wpn« .and experlenea ralavtuit 

' • Pronto InnJUdB * 

...eluding 


tho up P If cation Innluda a 

.A mT Bfema-. 

axperjunca 
* nd > n: 
°»ndmaiaa win be 
i to cphiributo to the 

Sf.tffl® jumculiun-' fypm UUa • 
• flvaJtncatton and esparlanoa 


« jSS“. JSPMtart' will .be 
K ■wroprtuto ppint- 
Leqturar II.- Ben for 
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HUMBERSIDE 

rfhCOLLEGE 


Aapkotlaiu arainritad foe the following 

Lecturer 11/ 
Senior Lecturer 

School of Architecture 

STRUCTURAL 

ENGINEERING 

To teach structural engin- 
eering, using well established 
project based methods, tq 
degree/professional practice 
level. Research and consultancy 
activities are encouraged. 

School of Visual 

Communication Dailgn 

MARKETING end 
DESIGN 

PROFESSIONAL 

PRACTICE 

To teach marketing and design 
professional practice to higher 
diploma/degree level. The 
successful candidate will also 
contribute towards the 
establishment of a Professional 
Design Centre providing 
consultancy services. Applicants 
should have relevant design/ 
marketing, experience, perhaps 
obtained In the advertising 
Industry, 

School of Buslnofli and 
Industrial Studios 

QUANTITATIVE 
METHODS FOR 
BUSINESS 

To Join a team teaching 
statistics, operations research ana 
quantitative decision miking on a 
wide range of courses. Applicants 
should have post-gnuluate 
qualifications In business with 
relevant industrlal/commerdal 
experience. 

LANGUAGES/EFL 

To teach on a wide range of 
courses, Indudlng BA European 
Business Studies, Inatltute of 
Linguists, BTECand short courses. 
Competence In German and/or 
French Is essential and EFL and 
Industrlal/commardal exper- 
ience would be an advantage. 

utar.94S-ai2.0M ■ 

SLaii.i75-aia.iaa 

<b«r)-£ 14,061 

Appltaettos fame and details 
frown The Penonnel Offka, 
Humbertldo Coltago of Higher 
■duration, cettinanam Bead, Hull. 
HUS MT.Tol! (0412) 44CSM. 

Oo*htg datoi 17JJS 


Cambridge College of 
Arts & Technology 
, Cambridgeshire 
(Equal Opportunity 
Employer) 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN SECRETARIAL 
DUTIES 
(HEAD OF 
SECTION OF 
SECRETARIAL 
STUDIES) 

Raaulred from September 
1885 to lend the Sticretarlnl 


Studio* . Section within tho 
Department of Mnnnpomont dk 
Business Studies. Thfo le e key 
poet end applicants should be 
well Qualified in the field of 
Secretarial Studies und have 
substantial teaching experi- 
ence within Higher or Further 
Education. The Seatlop cur- 
rently offers a Wide range of 
s ec reta rial courses and * num- 
ber of' now Innovative de- 
velopments are under active 
consideration. 

Salary scale 811,170 to 
Cts.iaa/ - £14,001 (award 
pending). Starting point 
according ■ to quallfloationa 
and experience. . _ . 

Further details available 
from the Head of Department 
□f MlniaaiTlant A ftnalnnu 


Studies, CC at East Rood 
Cambridge CV1 — — 

Cembrld 
Cample 

should be returi 
17 MtaWBOMS) 


Announcements 


>.«. LAWRlNCIi AM UN- 
PROFBSiialiAl. ITUDY'BV. 

AN Aijf N IN ./One of the moat 
valuable books on Lawrence' : 

le . 1 ^ 0 a r j herd b ao k ° r o r 84*99 

tssngsflsufBs&w 

Kennlngton. Road, LondpA 
8EH< ■ (Librarians t please 
order direct from . this 
eddrsSs). ’(50839) HB.7 


Research^ 

Studentships 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUFPI^'XhE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 3.5.85 
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esearch and Studentships continued 
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Research on 
Management in Government 

Economic and Sodal Researoh Council's Government and Law 
Commlilas le launching a major mulU-dlscIpllnary programme ol 
research on management, efficiency and organisational design in 
government. II has allocated a total o! E360.000 |o this over a three- 
year period- ' 

iha programme will aim to examine the approach to management 
end problems of British governments during recent yeara and . 
|o proves an assessment of what has been done and its con- 
tttwencea. The programme grill also embrace the analysis of 
tfrfeficy and the ways In which organisational change has bean 
tended; and there will be within It same scope for a comparative 
perspective. 

HMdual researchers, research Institutes, and centres are Invited to 
nbrit oudna.pnpoeata for researoh projeata In no more, than 2,000 
wds by 14 June 1085. 

For i full apeolfloatlon of the researoh and details of the 
ippllcstlon procedure, please write to Dr A P C Bruce, ESflC, 1 
Twnpfs Avenue, London EC4Y OBD. 

(70219) 
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I ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 
CDUNCl 


Candid 

meat the 
poet, but ...... 

dared for reeaerti 
poet* in bualnui 
lecturer level era 
applyi further pa 
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a future, i 
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to allow for ,. H 
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University of 
Reading 

Department of AppUri 

Stetletka 

SERCCA8B ' 
STUDENTSHIPS 

Application* inietjri* 
two SKRC Geaa «»!**££ 
each tenable for thf* I*' 

(1) One etiidentahlpS* 
collaboration wltn 
U.K. l.td. in ReaSlnsy! 
aanaernad With WJJJLI 
sequential anelyeta™ 
mg of eheWns 
volunteer eubjecU.^ Mg . 

the metltode ta h* 

Will have oppUcebUWiJ. 
wider pantext, tafJjJ'gS 
clinical trial* o( n«W 
treatments. 

(11) The eeoond ■w d 'S^h 
In collaborption. 

National In. , !!S 1 l?,Ii^i£SS 1 


POST-GRADUATE 
SCHOLARSHIPS IN IRELAND 

lhe Irish Government offers two Research Scholarships 
tadng to a PhD (3 years) or Masters degree (1 year) to 
British graduates who have received a First or Second 
CfeN Honours degree and who have obtained a place in 
an Irish Institution, 

Further Information and application forma are available 
from: 

The First Secretary (Education), 

Irish Embassy, 

17 Groavanor Placa, 

London SW1X7HR. 

ft* dosing data for receipt of oompjeted application forms Is 24 

Sty 1985, - p^ 1M) 
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A wllllngnaea to 
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DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL 
DURHAM AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

VICE-PRINCIPAL (6-10) 

Applications are Invited for the post of Vics-Prlnclpal of 
Durham Agricultural College (Salary Scale points $-10). 
Tho gost is residential and the appointment will be 
effective from 1st September, 19B5 or as soon as 
possible thereafter. 

Further details and application forme, returnable 
by 31 st May 1985, are obtainable from the Director 
of Education, County Hall, Durham on receipt of a 
31 p stamped addressed envelope (9W* x 

- (020209) 




mm 


Manager < UP i 0 «6,is*) 


The Centre offers a stimulating environment Tor . 
innovation in training and development, both in 
higher education (In the U.K. and overseas) and 
also in a wide range of other organisations, 
including the public sector and Industry. In order 
to ensure the effective and efficient operation of 
current activities, and to assist In creating the 
basis for continued growth, the person appointed 
to this new post will be responsible for most 
aspects of the Centre’s management and 
administration. 

The post offers an unusual opportunity for a 
dynamic, Innovative, and experienced person to 
join a multi-disciplinary group committed to high 
levels of performance and output. Experience of 
either higher education administration or Lralnlng 
management would be an advantage but is not 
essential. 

Like all new posts in the Centre, the contract wlU 
be for three years, but a strong possibility of 
renewal exists for the successful candidate. For 
full details contact: The Centre for Staff 
Development In Higher Education, 

55 Gordon Square, London WCIH ONU 
(01-636 1500 ext 489/496). Closing date Tor 
applications Is 7 June 1985. 
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The Centre for 
Staff Development 
in Higher Educatiot 


lMt*f*l1Y ol L**e*n 
InatltuW el Sensation 


Project 

Co-ordlnator 

required to set up and operate an N.l AC.E. funded 
scheme for the adult unemployed In the Donoaster area. 

For details and application forms contact 
Doncaster Unemployed Workers Centre, Wood 
Street, Doncaster DN1 3LN. 

Closing date for receipt of applications: 1 0th May, 1985. 

(70630) 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY STUDENTB’ ASSOCIATION 

(to-atfwttmrMflt! 

Education and Welfare Adviser 

(University Administrative Grade 1A) 

£7,620 — 211,675 

Applications (or the above poet ere Invited Irani graduates, or atml tarty quitted 
peruana, wUh rome experience. The port oltara an opportunity tar eomeone with 
an Interat In Wh higher education and waltara mattera to obtain experience In « 
dynamic wntronmeitt within, iha UrilveraHy Community. 

The a alary wll be on Iha University MititnlalraUve Grade 1A Scale ol ton 
bwramenta from C7.B20 to Cl 1 .875 (under review^ per annum. 8h weeks annual 
leave ptna pcibllo holidays. The poeRJon la euperennuated with the Unhurt Wee 
Superannuation Schema. 

Further partfoutara may be obtained by written request to the undersigned 
to whom application moat bs submitted not trasr than Friday, 24th May IMS. 

PrevkHM eppScMite. need bet opbty- 

Dr. C.W, Ftakbume, Permanent 8eor#tray, Edinburgh UnteereKy Btudenta’ 
Association, Student Centre House, ■rtatei Squwre, Edkiburgh CHatAL 

• . (020198) 
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WelshColIege of Music and Drama 
Coleg Cerdd a Drama Cymru 
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Industry and Commerce 



General Vacancies 


Linguist 

with a technical or scientific background 

Philips, an electronics company - Familiarity with terminology woi 
with a worldwide range of activities, and word processing systems \ 

is looking for a linguist to fill a also be a recommendation, 

vacancy in Its Central Translation 

Services Department in Eindhoven Applicants (age limit 40) should 


JTMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 3.5.85 


verseas continued 
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(The Netherlands). 

The' lunctlon8 of this department 
are: 

- To translate written matter of all 
kinds in a wide variety of fields. 

- To revise and edit texts from the 
linguistic and stylistic viewpoint. 

■ - To advise other departments on 
questions of language, style and 
terminology. 

- To supply interpreters for 
international conferences. 

The requirements are: 

- Possession of a clear, readable 
English style. 

- A thorough practical knowledge 
of at least German and/or Dutch 
and some years of experience as 
an English translator. Proficiency 
In translating from French and/or 
Spanish desirable. 

- Experience In the electronics or 
light electrical engineering Indus- 
tries or a good knowledge of law 
and economics. 

- A background knowledge of, or 
at least a lively Interest In, one of 
Ihe physical sciences. 


- Familiarity with terminology work 
and word processing systems will 
also be a recommendation. 

Applicants (age limit 40) should 
have English as their mother 
tongue, have been educated In that 
- language, and possess a university 
degree or equivalent qualification. 
Languages other than those listed 
above may be of Interest. 

All candidates invited for interview 
will be required to take a written 
test. 

The terms of employment Include 
assistance with removal costs and 
help In finding accommodation. 
Eindhoven has a relatively large 
English speaking population and 
there are International school 
facilities offering primary and ' 
secondary education, as well as an 
international Baccalaureate course 
which qualifies students to enter 
University. 

Applicants should send a full 
curriculum vitae to Mr. P. Hllhorat, 
Philips Personnel Department, 
P.O.Box 218, 5600 MD Eindhoven, 
The Netherlands. 

Please state your planned vacation 
period. 


^-PHILI RSL 
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A senior role influencing 
future technology 

'■ S EC Avionics ;is f world leader in the design and 
development of advanced electronic systems for a 
IfjHf of civil and military aircraft applications. ■ 
: 1 985 has again seen us receive the Queetis Award for 
- Technological Achievement, adding to ourten : 

■ previous awards. V 

^' .Sustained professional and prpgressive training , ' \ 
helps to keep us ahead of contemporary „ \ : - r. 

technologlcatthoughtand.thls senior position is vltel- '■ '• 
to our future training policy Through sUbstantlal 
. liaison with forward-thinking educational . . 

offlanlsBtions-uniYarsIties, polytechnics a hd the 


, „ hger*on?tha-bulse rolewllj provider an 
excellent Opportunity to broaden Riser her ; 
experience of new generation technology. 
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Natural 

Environment 

Research 

Council 


Environmental 

Research 



Directors of Science 

Swindon based £29 500 

The Natural Environment Research Council wishes to 
appoint three new Directors to make a contrlbution-alths 
SKS-" I” the formulation- and Implementation of 
scientific policy in the following areas: 

Earth Sciences: 

Geology, ’solid earth geophysics, geochemistry, glacloloav 
and aspects of physical geography applied to the under- 
standing of the origin and structure of the earth and the 
processes instrumental In its formation and evolution. 

Marine Sciences: 

Physical, chemical and biological oceanography, ocean/ 
atmosphere Interaction, Including meteorology, climatology 
and marine biology. “ rTr¥ ' 

Terrestrial & Freshwater Sciences: 

Hydrology, hydrochemlstry and freshwater biology 
terrestrial ecology and related sciences, Including forestry 
and land/atmosphere interactions. 

Responsible to Council through the Secretary and 
Chairman, the Directora will advise on the allocation of 
funds for research. programmes at NERC establishments 
and In universities, and have overall responsibility for the 
management of resources and Implementation of research 
programmes within their Own field. 

Candidates for these posts should have the highest 
International scientific reputations and an overview of their 
Science across Research Councils, Universities and 
Industries. They should also have experience in the 
management of research in particular and of resource 
management In general. The appointments will be made 
at Grade 3 level on a salary of £29,500. Period appoint- 
ment 6r secondment preferred though permanent 
appointment will be considered. The individuals 
appointed will have offices at Swindon but will need to 
travel extensively. A contribution towards relocation 
expenses may be made. 

Further details and an application form, Indicating which 
Direotor post you are applying for, are available from 
Jem Purkls on Swindon (0793) 40101, ext 423. Completed 
applications should be returned by 31 May 1965 to 
Dr E Buttle at the Natural Environment Research Council, 
Polaris House, North Star Avenue, Swindon, Wiltshire, 
SN21EU. 


Overseas 


SINGAPORE 

POLYTECHNIC 

LECTURESHIPS IN 
BUILDING SURVEYING 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER: S$24,100 - 90,000 p.a. 

, SENIOR LECTURER: 8950,800 - 65,800 p,a. 

LECTURER: S$23,900 - 62,000 p.a. 

(Exchange rate: April 1988, approx. £1 « S$2.80) 

The Singapore Polytechnic is a technical institution financed by the. Government 
of Singapore and responsible for the training of technician angina am It is approaching 
completion of a major expansion programme costing In excess of ISO million (sterling). 
Them is & fUll-time academic staff of 600 and an enrolment of 6,000 fuH-time and 8,000 
part-time students. 

The CIVIL ENGINEERING and BUILDING DEPARTMENT 

has vacanoies for 

Lecturers in Building Surveying 

Candidates must have a degree or suitable professional qualification In Building 
Surveying. 

, Preference will be given to those candidates who haro: 

1. 8- 10 years of practical experience in the supervision of maintenance and renovation 
work; 

3. Made a study of or conducted research Into design faults peculiar to high-rise buildings; 
3. Contributed articles to professional journals on the above topics, 

The successful candidates will be required to contribute to the planning of the 
itructure and curriculum of a coutm suitable for building surveyors' technicians. 

TERMS 4c CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 

1 ", Singaporeans and MaliyiianB will be offered appointment on LOCAL terms, 

Other expatriates will be appointed on contracts (which may be renewable) of 2 or 3 
years' duration. 

Under the Singapore Central Provident Fluid Scheme a staff member contributes 
M tha current rate of 28% of hie gross salary subject to a maximum of S$1280/- per 
month and the Institution contributes a similar amount. The total sum standing to the 
Mall member’s credit In the Fund may be withdrawn 6se of tax when he leaves 
j Singapore/ Malaysia permanently. 

A contract offioer will receive baggaffftB&toritSM; free air passages ter himself, 

-. Mi spouse and up to 8 children under 18 yean of age. 

. Accommodation's provided at subsidised rental together with education 
allowance, subsidised medical/dental benefits and Vacation leave. 

i • 

Applications 

. . Applications to arrive not later than 22nd May. 

. .. ■ BepebUoofHngepora 

; fffotog curriculum vitae, home telephone number, previous subjetXs taught (if any) and 
r - narnea and eddrfMea oT two referees. 

. .Intaivlewaaro expected to be held In London during late May 1988. 



POLITICAL ECONOMIST 

specialising In 
agricultural 
development 


MM 


The National University of 
Honduras seeks a political 
economist specialising in 
agricultural development, 
to join a research group at 
the Post-graduate School of 
Economics and Develop- 
ment Planning. The politi- 
cal economist will contri- 
bute to the research team’s 
theoretical and quantitative 
analysis of the Honduran 
economy, and will spe- 
cialise in the agricultural 
sector - other members are 
researching other aspects of 
(he Honduran economy. 
The two year post includes 
research, post-graduate 
teaching and supervision. 
There will be oportunities 
for disseminating the 
research group’s work 
through trade unions and 
other regional organisa- 
tions. 

Applicants should hold a 
post-graduate degree in 
economics or development 


j J I 


within political economy 
and have relevant research 
experience. Teaching 
experience and experience 
of work with trade unions 
would be useful. Good 
Spanish would be an advan- 
tage, but language training 
is available. 

The post is in Tegucigalpa 
and is part of CllR’s techni- 
cal assistan ce p rogramme in 
Honduras. CDR provides a 
basic salary, suitable for a 
worker without ' de- 
pendants, return air-fares, 
Insurance and a range of 
grants. For a Job description 
and application form, please 
send your cv and a large 
SAE to CIIR Overseas Pro- 
gramme, 22 Coleman 
Fields, London N1 7AF.‘ 
Please quote ref THES/ 1 . 


NORWAY. a - IIP/TtrL 

teacher* r«quir«d for adult 
collage. _ in Stavanger for 
Aubuet/Sapt IB8H. For da-, 
taira. forma ate 'phone CCL 
Educ. Conaultants on 031*. 
aSB 3933 . interview# In UK 
13 May. (80938) . . H15 


• Lecturers in EFL (Teacher Training) 

• University and Foreign Language 

• Beijing and Shanghai 

• Duties: to contribute to the Ministry of Education^, 


W A IWfilMUUHG SIM uw Ul-Otl VU.U UWipMQ — I 

• ofEngUsh from tertiary institutionflj'thlfl will upp. , 

•}. applied linguistics. 

•; Quali fic ations: candidates must be British dtiwM 


Appuea Linguistics ana a-o years: rnru 
tertiary level. Ttedcher training experience essanaw* 
BSP experience desirable. .. ■ ] 

Salaryrlocal salary approximately Yuah 700 
(il— Yuan 35 approximately) per month plus ann 
sterling subsidy of 16,782. .V .. 

Benefits: free accommodation, airfares, baggage 

allowance, installation grant, superannuation 

contribution. . • . ' 

Contract: one year local contract renewable • 

Commencing September 1986. • . 

Closing date fer applications: 21 May TS8o.-- «i . - 
Reference: 84 B 96-106TH 


For further details and an application form* 

write, qnotina the post reference fltunbertoi 

. Educational Appointments Department, Tw ° p Qjjt 
Council, 90-01 Tbttenham Court Bbad, tohdon wif . , 


O O O • O O • 
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The 
Brit ish 
, Council 

fi 


w.,1 be expected to provide leadership In 

34 OTi -FW9 477 pSf annum 
: J*^>include © annual bonus • housing subsidy (If eligible) 
jofSh 8 («9ve •>nslon • medical aid * redesign of fees 
JWndenis ahan^lrig the University * . sports facllttles •- 
Ptysbte travel and- settllhg-ln allowances may be 

ItirS’’ • ' 

irouiS.' University not to dlscrlm fl ta on the 
raCB of notional origin. . 

r5ui?WW'»ifb(ma|loii sheet contact Mr G Henning, SOirth 
'JWjWee Office, Chlcheeter House, .278 High 
S^fftfon WQ1V.7HE. 

August ip66. .. 


KUWAIT UNIVERSITY 
FACULTY OF EDUCATION 
Applicatlona-Sw Invltpd for the post of Lecturer, 
Assistant Profsssor Mho Faculfy of Education 
for the Academic Year 1985/86 as follows:- 

1. CURRICULUM AND ARABIC 
: TEACHING METHODS 
2 CURRICULUM AND KINDERGARTEN 
TEACHING METHODS 

3. CURRICULUM AND ISLAMIC 
TEACHING METHODS 

4. EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY ■ 

5. HEALTH EDUCATION 

6. HOME ECONOMICS 

7. FOUNDATION OF EDUCATION 
(MINOR: KINDERGARTEN AND 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION! 

8. ART EDUCATION 

All applicants mUst hold a Ph.d degree or its 

.equivalent... 

following addreaa:- 



for amma 
□agree, 
Honours 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAWI 

STAFF VACANCIES: 
CHANCELLOR COLLEGE 


Appllcallons are Invited Irom suitably qualified candidates for Ihe 
following posts tenable fiom Soptem bor/October 1985 - or as soon 
iheiaafter as possible - at Chancellor Collage, Zomba, a const lluenl 
College ol tha University of Malawi. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
LaclurfliWStnhr Lacbirars/Rssdar in Fabllo AAnlnlitislion 
The successful applicants will be expected lo Leach at least two of the 
following subjBctB, (1) Local Government Finance and Comparative 
Local Government. (2) Development Planning and PubDc Enterprise, 

(3) Personnel Management and Flnandari Management, and (41 
Organisation Theory In a programme leading to ihe award of a 4-year 
-Degree In Public Administration. 

Candidates muBt possess a good Honours Degree In an appropriate 
dlsc^llne and a post-graduate qualification, as well as considerable 
experience hi the practical as wall as academic aspects of admini- 
stration In a developing nation, and should be competent to undertake 
and supervise research. 

DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 

LaoturaritenEar Lecturer In OsvalopiMfrtil/CIInlaal or Matblal /Social 
Psychology 

The euccessful applicant will be required to teach Introductory 
Psychology as well as courses In either (1) Developmental, Person- 
ality, -and Abnormal Psychology, or (2) Social, Industrial, and Cross- 
Cultural Psychology In a programme leading to the award of a 4-year 
B-8oc.Sc. Degree. 

Candidates must possess a good Honours Degree In Psychology and 
a post-graduate qualillc alien, as well as leaching andfar practical 
experience In Child Development/CUnicsl Psychology or Industrial 
Social Psychology, and should ba competent lo undertake and 
aupervlsa research. 

DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 

LeeturaiAoolor Lecturer- I r Pure MalhiNiUn 
The successful applicant will be required lo teach in a programme 
leading lo the award ol either a 4-year B.Sc. or a 5-year B.Ed. Degree, 
and should also be able lo contribute to a fifth-year end-on Honours 
Degree, as wall as taunderiake and supervlso research. 

Candidates muai possess a higher degree In any field of Pure 
Mathematics, preferably with a particular interest In Algebra or aome 
related area 

DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 

Uotiirsr/BMlor Lsctunr/Raidir In Classical Physics 
Leotursi/faslor Laotuiar/Rasdar In Medan Physios 

The successful applicants will be required to teach In a programme 
leading to the award of either a 4-year B.Sc. or a 5-year B.Ed. Degree, 
end should also be able la contribute lo a tilth-year end-on Honours 
Degree, as well aa to undertake and supervise research 
Candidates must possess a good Honours Degree In Physics and a 
postgraduate qualification, ae well as teaching and/or practical 
experience, with specialisation In either (1) Nuclear or Quantum 
Physics or Relativity, or (2) Thermodynamics or Meohaitioa or 
Acoustics or Opt|cs. 

DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY AND 
EARTH SCIENCES 

Lseturar/laclM Lscterif In Physical Basgrftphy 
Lacturar/Iiiiiar Lectern la Uriel Bespsyhy 

The successful applicants will be required ta teach In a programme 
., leading to Ihq award of either a 4-year B.Sc. or a 5-yaar B.Ed. Degree. 

: ' and should also be able (o contribute to a fifth-year end-on Honours 
; ’ ; Degree, as well a q to uftwteke and supervise research. . 

Candidates must posaess a good Honours DSgrea and a postgraduate 
qualification, aa well aa teaching and/or practical experience, to either) 

' (!) Pedology pnd orte or more of the toltowfng subjects, Meteorology 
and CflmalMogy, Geomorphology, and Remote Serving, or (2) Social 
Geography, Intruding at least two of the foHowfng subjects. Economic 
or Population or Agricultural ‘Geography, Quantitative Methods, 

• Environmental Studies and Resource Management. Spatial OrfiTwIs- 
. a bon. and Htatoiy/PWIcwophy of Geographic Thought • - 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

Lactew/Ssalor laotumUtadar hi EcditeaMcs 

Tha successful applicant wfl be required to teach at least three of too 
following sublets, (1) Elements ol Economics. (2) Micro- Economics, 

S Macro-Economics. (4) 8dcfai Accounting^) Transport Economics, 
Economic Development and Ptenring. (T) Financial Management 
Management Accounting. f 0 J- Money and Banktog. arid (10) Fnibr- 
nadbnri Monetary Economics In ■ programme leading to the award of 
. a 4-yaar 8,Soc.Sa Degree, and sfwukf also be able to contribute to a 
: fifth-year snd-on Honours Degree, aa well as to undertake and 
supervise research. 

Candid a lee must possess fr good Honours Degree In Econorekte and a 
post-graduate qualification, aa well as teaching and/or practical 
experience In oqe ot more ol the required specialities. 

DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 

Uctwsr fl taitar Isctortf Is M Mea sphy 

Th« supcessfut applicant will be required to teach at least two ot the 
fbfiowing subfeota. (1) Aesthetics, 12) History of Philosophy, (3) Elhlca. 
(4) Soda! and Po^Ucal Philosophy, and [5) African Phlloaqphy In a 
programme leading to the award of a 4-yaar B.A. Degree; .. . ■■ 
Candidates must possess a good Honours Degree In PhUosophyand a ■ 
- Mpoat-graduate quaUflcaUon, aa wall'es teaching experience,’ and 
- .should be competent lo undertake and supervise research. ■ *. • 

DEPARTMENT OF CHICHEWA 
AND LINGUISTICS 

Lseturar/tsater Uabmr to CHekewi SNA Ungulstlos 
The successful applicant wil be required lo teach at least three of ihe 
lotiowinQ' courses, ,<i) General. Principles of Linguistics. 12) Phono- 
logical Theory, (3) Synlactto Theory, (4) Semantics. <5) Psycho- 
Unguistlcs. and (8) Dialectology and Booto-Lingiriatlca In a programme 
. leading to tha award of a 4-yaar B.A, or a 5-yeai B.Ed Degree, arid 
should also be able lo contribute lo the teaching of methodology' lo 
Education students, aa well as .to undertake and supervise research. 
Candidates must possess a higher degree' In General or Applied 
■ Linguistics, as well as teaching experience with strong bias towards 
.African Ungutatlea.: ■ * ■ .* -- 

* ^ <ln ^ ucllnfl 8 ^ >alrUlls addWpn), 

.. Lecturer K:«.ci70-K1 1.445 

• SefttorLticturef Kia.832-K13,lt0 

Reader- ; K1l^92-K14,374 ■ - 

• Prolessor- K1 1.993- K1 5,838; .■ •. ; . 1 ! 

Famtiy passages, various allowances.- biennial overseas leave,! end . 
partly-fumlshed housing in Zomba, as writ aa a 16% lax-free gratuity 
nr an Initial ton tract of 22 months and 25% for 8-4 veers. 


tor an initia tor tract of 22 months and 25% for 8-4 years. 
Appncstlons. should reach the Register, UntwritV of Malawi, 
‘P.O. Box Ztt, Zomba, Malawi, as soon as possible, arid not later 
than 20 th May .1885, and should Include s roll owrtarium yJIs*. jib 
WW* andeddressiw of.thfe§ referees. ,{ i, 







